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CH AFTER XIX. 

a weed be dÌBcoyered in a badly cultìvated 
i field, a fine root of aorrel, for example, and 
tbe spectator wish to aEcertaìn with cer- 
ì taìntf tfhetber it baa sprung up (rom seed, 
either ripenedìn tbefield itaelf, or wafted thitberbv tbe 
wìnd, or dropped there by a bird in ita fligbt, let bim 
tbink as be will about it, be nill never come to a satia- 
factory conclusion. For the same reason ne are unable 
to decide wbetber the resolution formed by tbe Count 
of makjng use of the Father-provijtcial to cut in two, as 
tbe best and easiest method, this intricate knot, arose 
front bis onn unaasiated imagìnation, or from tbe sug- 
gesCioDB of Attilio. CertaÌD it is, tbat Attilio had Dot 
tbrown out the hint unintentioDally ; and bovrever 
naturally he migbt cxpect that tbe jealous baughtincss 
of hia noble relaUve would recoU at so open an insinu- 
atioQ, be waa determincd at any rate to make the idea 
of Buch a rcBource flash before hia ejes, and let bim 
Vnow the coiuse wbicb be deaired be abould puraue. 
; VOL. II. e C 
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On the other band, the pian was so exactly consonant 
with Ms linde 's disposition, and so naturally marked 
out by circumstances, that one might safely venture the 
assertion, that he had thought of, and embraced it, with- 
out the suggestion of any one. It was a most essential 
point towards the reputation of power whìch he had so 
much at heart, that one of bis name, a nephew of bis, 
should not be worsted in a dispute of sucb notoriety. 
The satisfactìon that bis nephew would take for bimself, 
would bave been a remedy worse tban the disease, 
a foundation for ftiture troubles, which it was necessary 
to overtbrow at any cost, and without loss of time. 
Command bim at once to quit bis palace, and he would 
not obey ; and, even should be submìt, it would be a. 
surrenderìng of the contest, a submission of their house 
to the superiority of a convent. Commands, legai force, 
or any terrors of that nature, were of no value against 
an adversary of sucb a cbaracter as Fatber Cristoforo : 
the regular and secular clergy were entirely exempt, 
not only in their persons, but in their places of abode, 
Irom ali lay-jurisdiction (as must bave been observed 
even by one wbo bas read no other story tban the one 
before bim) ; otherwise they would often bave fared very 
badly. Ali that could be attempted against sucb a rivai 
was bis removal, and the only means for obtaining tbis 
was the Father-provincial, at whose pleasure Fatber 
Cristoforo was eitber stationary, or on the move. 

Between tbis Father-provincial and the Count of the 
privy-council there existed an acquaintanceship of long 
standing : they seldom saw each other, but wbenever 
they met, it was with great demonstrations of friendship, 
and reiterated offers of service. It is sometimes easier 
to transact business advantageously with a person wbo 
presides over ipany individuals tban with only one of 
those same individuals, wbo sees but bis own motives, 
feels but bis own passions, seeks only bis own ends ; 
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while the former instantly perceives a hundred relations, 
contìngendes, and intere sta, a hundred objects to secure 
or avoid, and can, therefore, be taken on a hundred dif- 
ferent sides. 

When ali had been well arranged in bis mind, tbe 
Count one day invited the Father-provincial to dmner, 
to meeta circle of guests selected with superlative judg- 
ment :— au assemblage of men of tbe higbest rank, wbose 
family alone bore a lofty title, and who by their carriage, 
by a certain native boldness, by a lordly air of disdain,' 
and by talking of great things in famiUar terms, suc- 
ceeded, even without intendingit, in impressing, and, on 
every occasion, keeping up, the idea of their superiority 
and power; together with a few clients bound to the 
house by an hereditary devotion, and to its head by the 
servitude of a whole Hfe ; who, beginniug with the soup 
to say « yes," with their lips, their eyes, their ears, their 
head, their whole body, and their whole heart, had 
made a man, by desert-time, almost forget how to sav 
"no." ^ 

At table, the noble host quickly turned the conversa- 
tion upon Madrid. There are many ways and means 
of accomplishing one's object, and he tried ali. He 
spoke of the court, the Count-duke, the ministers, and 
the govemor's family ; of the bull-baits, which he could 
accurately describe, having been a spectator from a very 
advantageous post ; and of the Escurial, of which he 
could give a minute account, because one of the Count- 
duke's pages had conducted him through every nook 
and corner of it. For some time the company con- 
tinued like an audience, attentive to him alone ; but, by 
degrees, they divided into small groups of talkers, and 
he then proceeded to relate further anecdotes of the 
great things he hadseen, as in confidence, to the Father- 
provincial, who was seated near him, and who suffered 
him to talk on without interruption. But at a certain 
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point he gave a tum to the conversation, and, leaving 
Madrid, proceeded from court to court, and from dìgni^ 
tary to dìgnitary, tìll he had brought up on the tapis 
Cardinal Barberini, a Capuchin, and brother to the then 
reigning Pope, Urban Vili. The Count was at last 
oblìged to cease talking for a orbile, and be content to 
listen, and remember that, after ali, there were some 
people in the world who were not bom to live and act 
only for him. Shortly after leaving the table, he re- 
quested the Father-provincial to step with him into 
another apartment. 

Two men of authority, age, and consummate expe- 
rience, now found themselves standing opposite to each 
other. The noble lord requested the reverend father to 
take a seat, aild, placing him self at bis side, began ae 
follows . " Considering the ftiendship that exists between 
US, I thought I might venture to speak a word to your 
Reverence on a matter of mutuai interest, which it 
would be better to settle between ourselves, without 
taking any other courses, which might . . . But, without 
further preface, I will candidly teli you to what I allude, 
and I doubt not you wiU immediately agree with me. 
Teli me : in your convent of Pescarenico there is a cer- 
tain Father Cristoforo of . . . ? " 
The Provincial bowed assent. 

" Your Patemity will be good enough then, frankly, 
like a friend, to teli me . . . this person . . . this Father 
... I don't know him personally ; I am acquaio ted with 
several Capuchin fathers, zealous, prudent, humble men^ 
who are worth their weight in gold : I bave been a 
friend to the order from my boyhood .... But in every 
rather numerous family . . . there is always some indi- 
viduai, some wild .... And this Father Cristoforo, 
I know by several occurrences that he is a person .... 
rather ìnclined to disputes .... who has not ali the 
prudence, ali the circumspection .... I dare say he 
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has more than once given your Patemity some 
anxiety." 

^— I understand; tMs is. a specimen, — ^thought the 
Provincial in the meantime. — It is my &ult; I knew 
that that blessed Cristoforo was fitter to go about from 
pulpit to pulpit, than to be set down for six months in 
one place, specially in a country convent. — 

" Oh!" said he aloud: " I am really very sorry to 
bear that your Highness entertains such an opinion of 
Father Cristoforo ; for, as far as I know, he is a most 
exemplary monk in the convent, and is held in much 
esteem also in the neighbourhood." 

" I understand perfectly ; your Reverence ought . . . 
However, as a sincere friend, I wish to inform you of a 
thing whìch it is important for you to know ; and even 
if you are abready acquainted with it, I think, without 
exceeding my duty, I should caution you against the 
(I only say) possible consequences. Do you know that 
thìs Father Cristoforo has taken under bis protection 
a man of that country, a man . . . of whom your Pater- 
nity has doubtless heard mention; him who escaped in 
sUch disgrace from the hands of justice, after having 
done things on that terrible day of St. Martin . . . things 
• . k Lorenzo Tramaglino 2" 

— Alas ! — thought the Provincial, as he replied : " This 
partìcular is quite new to me, but your Highness is 
sufficiently aware that it is a part of our office to seek 
those who bave gone astray, to recaU them ..." 

" Yes, yes ; but intercourse with offenders of a certain 
kind ! • . . is rather a dangerous thing — a very delicate 
affiEÙr ..." And bere, instead of puffing out bis cheeks 
and panting, he compressed bis lips, and drew in as 
much air as he was accustomed to send fortb with such 
profoimd importance. He then resumed : " I thought 
it as well to give you this hint, because if ever bis 
Excellency • . • • He may bave had some business at 
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Rome .... I don't know, though . . . and there mìght 
come to you from Rome . . . ." 

'' I am much obliged to your Lordship for this infor- 
mation, but I feel confidente that if they would make 
inquiries on this subject, they would find tbat Father 
Cristoforo has had no intercourse with the person you 
mention, unless it be to try and set him right again. 
I know Father Cristoforo well." 

" You know, probably, already, better than I do, 
yrh&t kind of a man he was as a layman, and the life he 
led in his youth." 

" It is one of the glories of onr habit, Signor Count, 
that a man who has given ever so much occasion in the 
world for men to talk about him, becomes a different 
person when he has assumed this dress. And ever 
since Father Cristoforo has worn the habit. ..." 

** I would gladly believe it, I assure you— I would 
gladly believe it ; but sometimes . . . . as the proverb 
says . . . . * It is not the cowl that makes the Mar.' " 

The proverb was not exactly to the purpose, but the 
Count had cited it instead of another, which had crossed 
his mind ; ** The wolf changes its skin, but not its 
nature." 

" I have facts," continued he; "I bave positive 
proofs. ..." 

" If you know for certain," interrupted the Provin- 
cia!, '' that this Mar has been guilty of any fault, (and 
we are ali liable to err,) you will do me a favour to in- 
form me of it. I am his superior, though imworthily ; 
but it is, therefore, my duty to correct and reprove.** 

" I will teU you; together with the impleasing cir- 
cumstance of the favour this Father displays towards 
the person I have mentioned ; there is another grievous 
thing, which may .... But we will settle ali this between 
ourselves at once. This same Father Cristoforo has 
begun a quarrel with my nephew, Don Rodrigo •••*•" 
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" Indeed! I am very sorry to bear it! — very sorry 
indeed!" 

" My nephew is young, and hot-tempered ; he feels 
what he is, and is not accustomed to he provoked. . . ," 

" It shall be my business to make every ìnquiry on 
the subject As I bave often told your Lordship, and 
as you must know, with your great experience in the 
\¥orld, and your noble judgment, far better than I, we 
^are ali human, and liable to err .... some one way, some 
another ; and if our Father Cristoforo has failed . . . /' 

" Your Reverence must perceiye that these are mat- 
ters, as I said, ivhidi had better be settled between 
ourselves, and remain buried vfith us — things which, if 
much meddled with, will only be made worse. You 
know how it often happens ; these strifes and disputes 
frequently originate from a mere bagatelle, and become 
more and more serious as they are suffered to proceed. 
It is better to strike at the root before they grow to a 
head, or become the causes of a hundred other conten- 
tions. Suppress it, and cut it short, most reverend 
Father; suppress, and cut it short. My nephew is 
young; the monk, fìrom what I bear, has stili ali the 
spirit — aU the .... inclinations of a young man ; and it 
belongs to us who bave some years on our shoulders — 
(too many, are tbere not, most reverend Father?) it 
belongs to us, I say, to bave judgment for the young, 
and try to remedy their errors. Fortunately we are 
stili in good time : the matter. has made no stir ; it is 
stili a case of a good principiis obsta, Let us remoye the 
Straw from the Qame. A man who has not done well, 
or who may be a cause of some tro.uble in one place, 
sometimes gets on surprisingly in another. Your Pater* 
nity, doubtless, knows where to. find a convenient post 
for this friar. This wiU also meet the other circum* 
stance of bis having, perhaps, fallen under the suspicions 
of one < • . . who would be very glad that he should be 
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removed ; and thus, by placing him at a little distance, 
we shall kill two birds with one stone; ali will be 
quietly settled, or rather» there will be no harm done." 

The Father-provincial had expected this conclusion 
from the beginning of the intervie w. — Ay, ay 1 — 
thought he to himself ; — I see well enough what yoa 
would bring me to. It's the usuai way ; if a poor fnar 
has an encounter with you, or with any one of you, or 
gives you any offence, rightor wrong, the superior must 
make him march inunediately. — 

When the Count was at last silent, and had puffed 
forth a long-drawn breath, which was equivalent to a 
full stop : " I understand very well," said the Provin- 
cial, " what y our noble Lordship would say ; but before 
taking a step . « . • " 

** It is a step, and it is not a step, most reverend 
Father. It is a naturai thing enough — a very common 
occurrence ; and if it does not come to this, and quickly 
too, I foresee a mountain of disorders — an Iliad of woes. 
A mistake .... my nephew, I do not believe . . . . I am 
bere, for this .... But, at the point at which matters 
bave now arrived, if we do not put a stop to it between 
ourselves, without loss of time, by one decided blow, it 
is not possible that it should remain a secret .... and 
then, it is not only my nephew . . . . we raise a homet's 
nest, most reverend Father. You know, we are a 
powerftd family — we bave adherents . . . . " 

" Plainly enough • . . . " 

^* You understand me : they are ali persons who haye 
some blood in their veins, and who .... count as some- 
body in the world. Their honour will come in ; it will 
become a common affair; and then .... even one who 

is a friend to peace It will be a great grief to me 

to be obliged . • . . to find myself .... I, who bave 
always had so much kind feeling towards the Capuchin 
Fathers! You reverend Fathers, to continue to do 
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good, as you bave hitherto done, with so much edifica- 
tion among the people, stand in need of peace, should 
be free from strifes, and in harmony with those wbo 
.... And, besides, you have friends in the world .... 
and these affairs of honour, if they go any length, 
extend themselves, branch out on every side, and draw 
in ... . half the world. I am in a situatìon which 
obliges me to maintain a certain dignity .... His £x- 
cellency .... my noble colleagues . . . . it becomes quite 
a party matter .... particularly with thatother circum- 
stance .... You know bow these tbings go." 

" Certainly," saìd the Fatber-provincial, " Fatber 
Cristoforo is a preacher; and I had already some 
thoughts .... I bave just been asked .... But at tbis 
juncture, and under the present circumstances, it might 
look like a punishment ; and a punishment before bav^ 
ing fiilly ascertaìned . . . ." 

" Pshaw ! punishment, psbaw ! — merely a prudentia 
arrangement — a convenient resource for preventing evils 
which might ensue .... I have explained myself." 

'< Between the Signor Count and me tbings stand in 
this ligbt, I am aware ; but as your Lordship has related 
the circumstances, it is impossible, I should say, but 
that something is known in the country aroimd. There 
are every where firebrands, miscbief-makers, or, at least, 
malicious priers, wbo take a mad delìgbt in seeing the 
nobility and the religious orders at variance ; they ob-- 
serve it ìmmediately, report it, and enlarge upon it . . . . 
Everybody has bis dignity to maintain ; and I also, as 
Superior, (thougb unwortbily,) bave an express duty 

The bonour of the babit is not my private 

concern « . . . it is a deposit of which .... Your noble 
nephew, since he is so high-spirited as your Lordship 
describes bim, might take it as a satisfactìon offered to 
bim, and .... I do not say boast of it, and triumph over 
him, but • . » *" 
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" Is your Patemity joking with me ? My nephew ìd 
a gentleman of some cousideration in the world . . . that 
is, according to bis rank and the claims he has ; biit in my 
presence he is a mere boy, and will do neither more nor 
less than I bid him. I will go further, and teli you that 
my nephew shall know nothing about it. Why need 
we give any account of what we do ? It is ali transacted 
between ourselves, as old friends, and never need come 
to light. Don't give yourself a thought about this. 
I ought to be accustomed to be silent." And he heaved 
a deep sigh. " As to gossips," resumed he, " what do 
you suppose they can say ? The departure of a monk 
to preach somewhere else, is nothing so very uncom- 
mon ! And then, we who see . . . we who foresee . . . 
we who ought . . . we need not give ourselves any con- 
cem about gossipings." 

" At any rate, it would be well to try and prevent 
them on this occasion, by your noble nephew's making 
some demonstratìon, giving some open proof of friend- 
ship and deference . . . not for our sakes, as individuals, 
but for the sake of the habit . . . ." 

" Certainly, certainly, this is but fair. : . . However, 
there is no need of it ; I know that the Capuchins are 
always received as they ought to be by my nephew. He 
does so from inclination ; it is quite the disposition of 
the family : and besides, he knows it is gratifying to 
me. In this instance, however, . . . something more 
marked . . . . is only right. Lea ve me to settle it, most 
reverend Father ; I will order my nephew . . . that is, 
I must cautiously suggest it to him, lest he should 
suspect what has passed between us. It would not do, 
you know, to lay a plaister where there is no wound. 
And as to what we bave determined upon, the quicker 
the better. If you can fìnd some post at a little dis- 
tance . . . to obviate every occasion ....** 

" I bave just been asked for a preacher at Rimìni ; 
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and perliaps, even without any other reason, I sliould 
bave thought of . . . ." 

•' Exactly apropoSf exactly apropot. And when ... ?" 

" Since the thing must be done, ìt had better be done 
at once." 

" Directly, directly, most reverend Father ; better to- 
day than to-morrow. And, " continued he, as he rose 
from his seat, << ìf I can do anything, I or my frìends, 
for our worthy Capuchìn Fathers . . . ." 

" We know, by experience, the kindness of your 
house," said the Father-proyìncìal, also risìng, and ad- 
vancìng towards the door, behind his vanquisher. 

" We have extinguìshed a spark," said the Connt, 
walkìng slowly forward ; " a spark, most reverend 
Father, which mìght have been fanned into a wìde- 
spreading and dangerous flame. Between friends, two 
or three words will often settle great things." 

On reaching the other apartment, he threw open the 
door, and ìnsisted upon the Father's first entering: 
then foUowing hìm in, they mingled with the rest of the 
company. 

This nobleman employed a studied polìteness, great 
dexterìty, and fine words, to accomplish his designs; 
and they produced corresponding effects. In fact, he 
succeeded, by the conversatìon we have related, in 
making Father Cristoforo go, on foot, from Pescarenico 
to Rimini, which is a very tolerable distance. 

One evening, a Capuchin arrived at Pescarenico, from 
Milan, with a despatch to the Father-guardian. It con- 
tained an order for Father Cristoforo to repair at once 
to Rimini, where he was appointed to preach the course 
of Lent Sermons. The letter to the guardian contained 
instructions to insinuate to the said friar, that he must 
give up ali thoughts of any business he might have in 
band in the neighbourhood he was about to leave, and 
was not to keep up any correspondence there : thebearer 
would be his companion by the way. The guardian 
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said nothing that evening ; but next momii^ he sam'- 
moued Father Cristoforo, showed Mm the command, 
bade bim take bis waUet, staff, manìple, and girdle, and, 
witb tbe Fatber wbom be presented to bim as a com- 
panìon, immediately set off on bis journey. 

Wbat a blow tbis would be to tbe poor friar, tbe 
reader must imagine. Renzo, Lucia, Agnese, instantly 
rusbed into bis mind ; an^ be exclaimed, so to say, to 
bimself : — Ob my God ! wbat will tbese poor creatures 
do, wben I am no longer bere ! — But instantly raising 
bis eyes to beaven, be reproacbed bimself for want of 
faìtb, and for baving supposed tbat be was necessary 
in anytbing. He crossed bis bands on bis breast, in 
token of obedience, and bowed bis bead before tbe 
guardian, wbo, taking bim aside, told bim tbe rest of 
tbe message, adding a few words of advice, and some 
sensible precepts. Fatber Cristoforo tben went into 
bis celi, took bis basket, and placed tberein bis breviary, 
bis sermons, and tbe bread of forgiveness, bound round 
bis waist a leatbem girdle, took leave of bis bretbren 
wbom be found in tbe convent, went to request tbe 
guardian 's blessing, and tben, witb bis companion, took 
tbe route wbicb bad been prescribed for bim. 

We bave said tbat Don Rodrigo, more tban ever 
resolved to accomplisb bis praisewortby undertaking, 
bad determined to seek tbe assistance of a very formi- 
dable cbaracter. Of tbis personage we can give neitber 
tbe name, surname, nor title, nor can we even venture a 
conjecture on any one of tbem; wbicb is tbe more 
remarkable, as we find mention of bim in more tban one 
publisbed book of tbose times. Tbat it is tbe same 
personage, tbe identity of facts leaves no room for doubt; 
but everywbere a studious endeavour may be traced to 
conceal bis name, as if tbe mention of it would bave 
ignited tbe pen, and scorcbed tbe wrìter's band. Fran- 
cesco Rivola, in bis life of tbe Cardinal Federigo Borro- 
meo, speaking of tbis person, says : " A nobleman, as 
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powerftil by wealth as illustrious by birth," and nothing 
more. Giuseppe Ripamonti, who, in the fìfth book of 
tbe fifitb decade of bis Storia Patria, makes more exclii- 
sive mention of bim, describes bim as " one," " tbis 
person/* " tbat person," " tbis man," " tbat personage." 
" I will relate," says be, in bis elegant Latin, wbicb we 
translate as follows, — " tbe case of one, wbo, being 
among tbe first of tbe great men of tbe city, took up 
bis residence in tbe country ; wbere, securing bimself 
by tbe force of crime, be set at nougbt justice and 
judges, ali magisterial, and even ali sovereign power. 
Situated on tbe very confines of tbe state, be led an 
independent life ; a barbourer of outlaws, an outlaw at 
one time bimself, and tben safely retumed . . . ." We 
Tvill extract, in tbe sequel, some otber passages from 
tbis writer, wbicb will serve to confirm and elucidate 
tbe account of our anonymous author, witb wbom we 
are travelling onward. 

To do wbat was forbidden by tbe public laws, or 
rendered difficult by an opposing power; to be tbe 
arbiter, tbe judge in otber people's affairs, witbout 
fìu^ber interest in tbem tban tbe love of command ; to 
be feared by ali, and to bave tbe upper band among 
tbose who were accustomed to bold the same station 
over otbers : sucb bad ever been the principal objects 
and desires of tbis man. From bis youtb he bad always 
bad a mingled feeling of contempt and impatient envy 
at tbe sigbt or report of the power, rencounters, strifes, 
or oppressive tyranny of otbers. Young, and living in 
a city, be omitted no opportunity, nay, even sougbt for 
tbem, of setting bimself up against the most renowned of 
tlnsprofession, either entirely to subdue tbem, to struggle 
with tbem, and keep tbem in awe, or to induce tbem 
to solicit bis iriendship. Superìor to most in riches 
and retinue, and, pcrhaps, to ali in presumption and 
intrepidity, be compelled many to retire from corape- 
tition ; some be treated witb baughtiness or contempt^ 
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some he took as Mends ; noi, however, on an equality 
with himself, but, as alone would satisfy his proud and 
arrogant mind, as subordinate friends, who would be con- 
tent to acknowledge their inferiority, and use tbeir banda 
in his service. In fact, however, he became at length 
the grand actor, and the instrument of his companions, 
who never failed to solicit the aid of so powerfìil an 
auxiliary in ali their undertakings, while for him to 
draw back, would be to forfeit his reputation, and come 
short of what he had assumed. He went on thus, till, 
on his own service and that of others, he had gone to 
such a length, that neither his name, family, fiiends, 
nor even his own audacitv, sufficed to securehim agaìnst 
public proclamations and outlawry, and he was compelled 
to givo way and leave the state. I believe it is to this 
drcumstance that a remarkable incident, related by 
Ripamonti, refers. " On one occasion, when obliged to 
quit the country, the secrecy he used, and the respect 
and timidi ty he displayed were sucb, that he rode through 
the city on horseback, foUowed by a pack of hounds, 
and accompanied with the sound of the trumpet; and, in 
passing before the palace of the court, left an insolent 
message with the guards, for the govemor." 

During his absence he continued the same practices, 
not even intermitting his correspondence with those of 
his friends who remained united to him (to translate 
literally from Ripamonti), " in the secret alliance of 
atrocious consultations and fatai deeds." It even ap- 
pears that he engaged the foreign courts in other new 
and formidable undertakings, of which the above-cifced 
historian speaks with mysterious brevity. " Some 
foreign princes several times availed themselves of his 
assistance in important murders, and frequently sent 
him reinforcements of soldiers, from a considerable 
distance, to act under his orders." 

At length (it is not exactly known how long after- 
wards) either the sentence of banishment against him 
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being withdrawn, by some powerful intercession, or the 
audacity of the man serving him in place of any other 
liberation, he resolved to return home, and, in fact, did 
return ; not, however, to Milan, but to a castle on his 
manor, situated on the confines of the Bergamascan 
territory, at that time, as most of our readers know, 
under Venetìan govemment ; and here he fixed his abode. 
'< This dwelling," we again quote Ripamonti, *^ was, as 
ìt were, a dispensary of sanguinary mandates : the 
servants were outlaws and murderers ; the very cooks 
and scullions were not exempt from homicide ; the hands 
of the children were stained with blood." Besides this 
amiable domestic circle, he had, as the same historian 
affirms, another set of dependents of a similar character 
dispersed abroad, and quartered, so to say, at different 
posts in the two states on the borders of which he lived, 
who were always ready to execute his orders. 

Ali the tyrannical noblemen for a considerable dis- 
tance round, had been obliged, on one occasion or 
^other, to choose between the friendship or the enmity 
of this supereminent tyrant. Those, however, who at 
first attempted to resist him, came off so badly in the 
contest, that no one was ever induced to make a second 
trial. Neither was it possible, by maintaining a neutral 
course, or standing, as the saying is, in their own shoes, 
to keep themselves independent of him. If a message 
arrived, intimating that such a person must desist from 
such an undertaking, or cease to molest such a debtor, 
or so forth ; it was necessary to give a decided answer 
one way or other. When one party came, with the 
homage of a vassal, to refer any business to his arbitra- 
tion, the other party was reduced to the hard alternative 
of either abiding by his sentence, or publicly declaring 
hostilities ; which was equivalentto being, as the saying 
is, in the last stage of consumption. Many who were 
in the wrong, had recourse to him that they might be 
Tight in effect ; many being in the right, yet resorted to 
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him to pre-engage so powerful a patronage, and dose 
the way agaìnst their adversaries ; thus both bad and 
good carne to be dependent upon him. It sometimes 
happened that the weak, oppressed, harassed, and tyran- 
nized over by some powerfìil lord, tumed to him for 
protection; he wonld then take the part of the op- 
pressed, and force the oppressor to abstain ftom ftirther 
ìnjuries, to repair the wrongs he had committed, and 
even to stoop to apologies ; or, in case of bis proving 
stubborn and unbending, he would completely crush bis 
power, constrain him to quit the place where he had 
exercised such unjust influence, or even make him pay 
a more expeditious and more terrible penalty. In these 
cases, bis name, usually so dreaded and abhorred, became, 
for a time, an object of blessing : for (I will not say, this 
j astice, but) this remedy, this recorapense of some sort, 
could not bave been expected, under the circumstances 
of the times, from any other either public or private 
source. More frequently, and indeed ordinarily, his 
power and authority ministered to iniquitous desires, 
atrocious revenge, or outrageous caprice. But the very 
opposite uses he made of this power produced in the 
end the self-same effect, that of impressing ali minds 
with a lofty idea of how much he could will and execute 
in spite of equity or iniquity, those two things which 
interpose so many impediments to the accomplishment 
of man's desires, and so often force him to tum back. 
The fame of ordinary oppressors was for the most part 
restricted to the limited tract of country where they 
continually or frequently exercised their oppression : 
each district had its own tyrant ; and these so resembled 
each other, that there was no reason that people should 
interfere with those from whom they sustained neither 
injury nor molestation. But the fame of this man had 
long been difiFased througbout every corner of the 
Milanese : his life was every where thesubjectof popular 
stories ; and his very name carried with it the idea of 
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sometllìng fonnidable, dark, and fabulous. The suspi- 
cions that were everywhere entertained of his confede- 
rates and tools of assassination, contributed to keep 
alive a Constant memento of bim. They were nothing 
more than suspicìons; since who would bave openly 
acknowledged sucb a dependence? but every tyrant 
migbt be bis associate, every robber one of bis assassins ; 
and the very uncertainty of the fact rendered the opinion 
more general, and the terror more profound. At every 
appearance of an unknown ruffian, more savage-looking 
than usuai; at every enormous crime, the author of 
which could not be at first pointed out or conjectured, 
the name of this man vras pronounced and whispered 
about, whom, thanks to the happy circumspection, to 
give it no other epithet, of our authors, we shall be obliged 
to designate The Unnamed. 

The dìstance between his castle and the palace of Don 
Rodrigo was not more than seven miles : and no sooner 
had the latter become a lord and tyrant than he could 
not help seeing that, at so short a distance from such 
a personage, it would not be possible to carry on this 
profession without either coming to blows, or walking 
band in band with him. He had, therefore, offered 
himself and been accepted for a Mend, in the same way, 
that is, as the rest : he had rendered him more than one 
service (the manuscript says nothing further) ; and had 
eacb time been rewarded by promises of requìtal and 
assistance in any cases of emergency. He took great 
pains, however, to conceal such a friendship, or at least 
of what nature and how strict it was. Don Rodrigo 
liked well enough to play the tyrant, but not the fierce 
and savage tyrant : the profession was to him a means, 
not an end : he wished to live at freedom in the city, to 
enjoy the conveniences, diversions, and honours of 
social life ; and for this end he was obliged to keep up 
a certain appearance, make much of his family, cultivate 
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the &ieudsbip of persona ìu place, snd keep one hnnd 
un the scalea of juetìce, so as on any occasion to make 
them preponderate in hia favour, either removìng them 
altogedier from view, or brioging them to bear -witli 
doublé force on the heiid of some individuai, on whom 
he could tbuB more easil; accomplish bis desìgne thau 
bf the unn of private violence. Now, aa intimacj, or 
il wouid be better to aay, an alliance with a person of 
Bucb notoriety, an open enemy of the public power, 
woold certainly not bave advanced bis intereats in these 
respects, and partìcularly with hìs uncle. However, the 
sligbt acqtmntance which be nas unable to conceal, 
might pass very well for an ìndispensable attention 
towards a man nhose enraity was much to be depre- 
cated, and thus it m^ht receive excuse &om necessity ; 
BÌDce une who assumes the chai^ of providing for 
another irithout the nill or the means, in the long run 
consents that bis protégé sball provide for himself np to 
a certain point in bis own aC&irs ; and if he doea not 
expressly give bis consent, at least heninks at it. 

One moming. Don Rodrigo set off on faorseback, in 
the guise of a hunter, with a small eacort of bravoea on 
foot, Griso at his side, and fonr otbers following bebiud 
him, and took the road to the castle of the Unnamed. 



THE BFTROTHED. 



CHAPTER XX, 

^HE castle of theUnnamed mas commandingly 
"l situated over a dark and narrow valle;, on 
j the summit of a cliff projectìng Irom a 
i TU^ed rìi^e of hìlls, whether uuited to 
them or separated from them ìt is difScult to Bay, 
by a masa of crags and rocke, and by a botmdary of 
cavems and abrupt precipices, both flanking ìt and on 
die rear. The side which overlooked the valley was 
the only accessible one j rathcr a ateep acclivity, cer- 
taiiJy, but even and unbroken: the summit was uaed 
for pasturage, while the lower grounda were cultivated, 
and Bcattcred bere and thcrc nitb habitations. Tbc 
bottom was a bed of large stones, tbe chanuel, according 
to the Heason, of either a rivvdet or a noisy torrent, 
which at that urne forraed the boundary of the two 
States. The opposite ridges, forming, so to speak, the 
other Wall of the valley, had a small cultivated tract, 
gently ìnclining from the base ; the rest was covered 
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with crags, stones, and abrupt risings, untrodden, and 
destitute of vegetation, excepting here and there a 
solitary busli in the interstices, or on the edges of the 
rocks. 

From the height of this castle, lìke an eagle firom bis 
sanguìnary nest, the savage nobleman surveyed every 
spot around where the foot of man could tread, and 
heard no human soimd above him. At one view he 
could overlook the whole vale, the declivities, the bed 
of the stream, and the practicable paths intersecting 
the valley. That which approached bis terrìble abode 
by a zigzag and serpentine course, appeared to a spec- 
tator from below, like a winding thread; while from 
the Windows and loop-holes on the summit, the Signor 
could leisurely observe any one who was ascending, 
and a hundred times catch a view of him. With the 
garrison of bravoes whom he there maintained, he could 
even oppose a tolerably numerous troop of assailants, 
stretching any number of them on thè ground, or 
hurling them to the bottom, before they could succeed 
in gaining the height. He was not very likely, however, 
to he put to the trial, since no one who was not on good 
terms with the owner of the castle would venture to set 
foot within its walls, or even in the valley or its environs. 
The bailiff who should bave chanced to he seen there 
would bave been treated like an enemy's spy seized 
within the camp. Tragical stories were related of the 
last who had dared to attempt the undertaking; but 
they were then tales of by-gone days ; and none of the 
village youths could remember having seen one of this 
race of beings, either dead or alive. 

Such is the description our anonymous author givos 
of the place : nothing is said of the name ; and for fear 
of putting US in the way of discoverìng it, he avoids ali 
notice of Don Rodrigo's joumey, bringing him at one 
jump into the midst of the valley, and setting him down 
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at the foot of the a'scent, just at the entrance of the 
steep and wìndìng footpath. Here stood an ino, which 
mìght also be called a guard-house. An antique sign 
suspended over the door, displayed on each side, in 
glowìng coloars, a radiant sun; but the public voice, 
which sometimes repeats names as they are first pro- 
nounced, and sometimes remodels them after its own 
fashion, never designated thìs tavem but by the title of 
Makmotte.* 

At the sound of a party approaching on horseback, 
an ill-looking lad appeared at the door-way well armed 
with knives and pistols, and after giving a glance at 
them, re-entered to inform three ruffians, who, seated at 
table, were playing with a very dirty pack of cards, 
reversed and laid one upon another like so many tiles. 
He who seemed to be the leader rose, and advancing 
towards the door, recognised a friend of bis master's, 
and saluted him with a bow. Don Rodrigo, retuming 
the salutation with great politeness, inquired if bis mas- 
ter were in the castle, and receiving for an answer that 
he believed so, he dismounted from bis borse, throwing 
the reins to Tiradritto, one of bis retinue. Then, takiog 
bis musket fìrom bis sboulder, he handed it to Montana- 
rolo, as if to disencumber himself of a useless weight, 
and render bis ascent easier ; but in reality, because he 
knew well enoi^b that no one was permitted to mount 
that steep who carried a gun. Then taking out of bis 
purse two or three berlinghe, he gave them to Tanabuso, 
saying : " Wait for me here ; and in the meantime enjoy 
yourselves with these good people." He then presented 
the estimable chief of the party with a few gold crowns, 
one half for himself, and the rest to be divided among bis 
companions ; and at length, in company with Griso, who 
had also laid aside bis weapons, began to ascend the cliff 
on foot. In the meanwhile, the three above-mentioned 

« Bad Night. 
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bravoes, togeiher with their fourih companion, Squinter- 
netto, (what amiable names to be preserved with so 
much care!) remained behìnd with the three players, 
and the unfortunate boy, who was training for the gal- 
lows, to game, drink, and relate by tums their yarious 
feats of prowess. 

Another bravo belonging to the Unnamed shortly 
overtook Don Rodrigo in his ascent ; and after eyeing 
him for a moment, recognised a friend of his master's, 
and bore him company; by this means, sparing him 
the annoyance of telling his name, and giving a further 
accoimt of himself to the many others whom he met, 
and with whom he was unacquainted. On reaching the 
castle, and being admitted, (having lefì; Griso, however, 
oatside,) he was conducted a roundabout way through 
dark corridors, and varions apartments hnng with 
muskets, sabres, and partìsans, in each of which a bravo 
stood on guard; and after having waited some time, 
was at last ushered into the room where the Unnamed 
was expecting hhn. 

The Signor advanced to meet Don Rodrigo, retuming 
his salutation, and at the same time eyeing him from 
head to foot with the closest scmtmy, according to his 
usuai habit, now almost an involuntary one, towards 
any one who approached him, even towards his oldest 
and most tried fìiends. He was tali, sun-bumt, and 
bald ; and at first sight this baldness, the whiteness of 
his few remaining hairs, and the wrinkles on his face, 
would have induced the judgment that he was consi- 
derably beyond the sixty years he had scarcely yet 
attained : though on a nearer survey, his carriage and 
movements, the cutting sarcasm of his features, and the 
deep fire that sparkled in his eye, indicated a vigour of 
body and mind which would have been remarkable even 
in a young man. 

Don Rodrigo told him that he came to solicit his advice 
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and assistance ; that, finding himself engaged in a diffi- 
cult nndertaking, from which his honour would not now 
suffer him to retire, he had called to mind the promises 
of his noble friend, who never promised too much, or in 
yain ; and he then proceeded to relate his in&mous en- 
terprise. The Unnamed, who already had some inde- 
finite knowledge of the affair, Hstened attentively to the 
recital, both because he was natorally fond of such 
stories, and because there was implicated in it a name 
well known and exceedingly odious to him, that of 
Father Cristoforo, the open enemy of tyrants, not only 
in word, but, when possible, in deed also. The nar- 
rator then proceeded to exaggerate, in evidence, the 
difficulties of the undertaking: — the distance of the 
place, a monastery, the Signora ! . . . . At this word, the 
Unnamed, as if a demon hidden in his heart had sng- 
gested it, abruptly interrupted him, saying that he would 
take the enterprise upon himself. He took down the 
name of our poor Lucia, and dismissed Don Rodrigo 
with the promise : " You shall shortly bear from me 
what you are to do." 

If the reader remembers that infamous Egidio whose 
residence adjoined the monastery where poor Lucia had 
found a retreat, we will now inform him that he was one 
of the nearest and most intimate associates in iniquity 
of the Unnamed ; and it was for this reason that the 
latter had so promptly and resolutely tàken upon him 
to pledge his word. Nevertheless, he was no sooner 
left alone, than he began to feel, I will not say, repent- 
ance, but vexation at having made the promise. For 
some time past he had experienced, not exactly remorse, 
but a kind of weariness of his wicked course of life. 
These feelings, which had accumulated rather in his me- 
mory than on his conscience, were renewed each time 
any new crime was committed, and each time they 
seemed more multiplied and intolerable: it was like 
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constantly adding and adding to an already ìncommo- 
dious wèight. A certaìn repugnance experienced on 
the commission of bis earlìer crìmes, afterwards over- 
come and almost entirely exduded, again retumed to 
make itself felt. But in his first mìsgivìngs, the ima^e 
of a distant and uncertain fiituTe, together with the con- 
sàousness of a vigoroiis habit of body and a strong 
constitntion, had only confirmed him in a supine and 
presumptuons confidence. Now, on the contrary, it was 
the thoughts of the future that embittered the retrospect 
of the past. — To grow old ! To die ! And then ? — It is 
worthy of notice, that the image of death, which in pre- 
sent danger, when facing an enemy, usuaUy only nerved 
his spirìt, and inspired him with impetuous couragé, — 
this same image, vfìxen presented to his mind in the 
solemn stillness of night, and in the security of bis own 
castle, was always accompanied with a feeling of un- 
defined horror and alarm. It was not death threatened 
by an enemy who was himself mortai ; it was not to be 
repulsed by stronger weapons, or a readier arm ; it carne 
alone, it was suggested from within ; it might stili be 
distant, but every moment brought it a step nearer ; and 
even whìle he was hopelessly struggling to banish the 
remembrance of this dreaded enemy, it was coming fast 
upon him. In his early days, the frequent examples of 
violence, revenge, and murder, whìch were perpetually 
exhibited to his view, while they inspired him with a 
daring emulation, serred at the same time as a kind of 
authority against the voice of conscience : now an in- 
distinct, but terrible idea of indindual responsibility, and 
judgment ìndependent of example, incessantly haunted 
his mind ; now the thought of his having left the ordi- 
nary crowd of wicked doers, and surpassed them ali, 
sometimes impressed him with a feeling of dreadftil 
solitude. That God, of whom he had once heard, but 
whom he had long ceased either to deny or acknow- 
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ledge, solely occupied as he was in actmg as though he 
existed noi» now, at certain moments of depression with- 
out cause, and terror without danger, he imagìned he 
heard repeating wìthìn him, ** Nevertheless, I am." In 
the first heat of youthfdl passion, the laws whìch he had 
heard announced in His name had only appeared hatefnl 
to him ; now, when they retumed unhidden to hìs mind, 
he regarded them, in spite of himself, as somethìng 
which would haye a fulfibnent. But that he might snffer 
nothing of this new disquietude to be apparent either in 
word or deed, he carefìilly endeavoured to conceal it 
under the mask of deeper and more yehement ferocity ; 
and by this means also he sought to disguise it from 
himself, or entìrely to stifle it. Envying (since he coidd 
neither annihilate nor forget them) the days in which 
he had been accustomed to commit iniquity without 
remorse, and without fìirther solicitude than for its suc- 
cess, he used every endeavour to recali them, and to 
retain or recover his former unfettered, daring, and un- 
disturbed will, that he might convince himself he was 
stili the same man. 

On this occasion, therefore, he had hastily pledged his 
word to Don Rodrigo, that he might dose the door 
against ali hesitation. Feeling, howeyer, on his visitor's 
departure, a failing of the resolution that he had sum- 
moned up to make the promise, and gradually over- 
whelmed with thoughts presentìng themselves to his 
mind, which tempted him to break his word, and which, 
if yìelded to, would haye made him sink very low in the 
eyes of his friend, a secoudary accomplice, he resolved 
at once to cut short the painfiil conflict, and summoned 
Nibbio * to his presence, one of the most dexterous and 
yenturesome ministers of his enormities, and the one 
whom he was accustomed to employ in his correspond- 
^ce with Egidio. With a resolute coimtenance he ordered 

* A klte. 
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hìm immediately to mount bis borse, to go straìght to 
Monza, to inform Egidio of the engagement he had 
tnade, and to request his counsel and assistance in fui* 
fillìng it. 

The worthless messenger retumed more expeditiously 
than his master expected, with Egidio's reply, that the 
undertaking was easy and secare : if the Unnamed would 
send a carriage which would not be known as bis, with 
two or three weU-disguised bravoes, Egidio would under- 
take the ebarge of ali the rest, and would manage the 
whole ajQfair. At this announcement, the Unnamed, 
whatever might be passing in bis mind, bastily gave 
orders to Nibbio to arrange ali as Egidio required, and 
to go bimself, with two otbers wbom he named, upon 
this expedition. 

Had Egidio been obliged to reckon only on ordinary 
means for the accomplishment of the borrible service he 
had been requested to undertake, he certaìnly would 
notthus readily bave given so unhesitating a promise. 
But in that very asylum, where it would seem ali ought 
to bave been an obstacle, the atrocious villain had a 
resource known only to bimself; and that which would 
bave been the greatest difficulty to otbers became an 
instrument to bim. We bave already related how the 
unhappy Signora on one occasion lent an ear to his 
addresses; and the reader may bave understood that 
this was not the last time, — ^that it was but the first step 
in a career of abomination and bloodsbed. The same 
voice, rendered imperative, and almost authoritative 
through guilt, now imposed upon ber the sacrifice of the 
innocent creature whohad been committedto ber care. 

The proposai was frightfiil to Gertrude. To lose Lucia 
by an unforeseen accident, and without any fault on 
ber part, would bave seemed to ber a misfortune, a 
bitter punishment : but now she was enjoined to deprive 
herself of ber society by a base act of perfidy, and to 
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convert a means of expìation ìnto a iresli subject for 
remorse. The imhappy lady tried every method to 
extricate herself from the horrible command; — every 
method, except the only one which would have been 
infallible, and which stili remained in her power. Guìlt 
is a rigid and inflexible tyrant, against whom ali are 
powerless but those who entirely rebel. On this Ger- 
trade could not resolve, and she obeyed. 

It was the day fixed ; the appointed hour approached; 
Gertrude retired with Lucia into her private apartment, 
and there lavìshed upon her more caresses than usuai, 
whìch Lucia received and retumed with increasing affec- 
tion: as the lamb, trembling under the band of the 
shepherd as he coaxes and gently urges ìt forward, turns 
to lick that very band, unconscious that the butcher 
waits outsìde the sheepfold, to whom the shepherd a 
moment before has sold it. 

<< I want you to do me a great service ; one that nobody 
but you can do. I have'plenty of persons ready to obey 
me, but none whom I dare trust. On some very impor- 
tant business, whìch I will teli you about afterwards, 
I want to speak to the Father-guardian of the Capuchins 
who brought you bere to me, my poor Lucia ; but it is 
absolutely necessary that no one should know I have 
sent for him. I have nobody but you who can secretly 
carry this message . . . ." 

Lucia was terrified at such a request ; and with her 
own native modesty, yet not without a strong expression 
of surprise, she endeavoured to dissuade her by adducing 
reasons which the Signora ought to have understood 
and foreseen: without her mother, without an escort, 
by a solitary road, in an unknown coimtry .... But 
Gertrude, ìnstructed in an infemal school, manifested 
much surprise and displeasure at findìng this stubbom 
opposition in one whom she had so greatly benefited, 
and pretended to think her excuses very frivolous. In 
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broad day-light— amere step — a roadLncialiadtravelled 
only a few days before, and whìch could be so described 
that eyen a person wbo bad never seen it could not 
possibly go astray ! . . . . In sbort, sbe said so mucb, 
tbat tbe poor girl, toucbed at once witb gratitade and 
sbame, snffered tbe words to escape : " Well, wbat am 
I to do ?" 

" Go to tbe convent of tbe Capucbìns ;" and bere sbe 
agaìn described tbe road ; '* ask for tbe Fatber-guardian, 
and teli bìm to come to me as quìckly as possible ; bnt 
not to let any one know tbat be comes at my request." 

" But wbat sball I say to tbe portress, wbo bas never 
seen me go out, and will tberefore be sure to ask wbitber 
I am going?" 

" Try to get out witbout ber seehig you ; and if you 
can't manage it, teli ber you are going to sucb a cburcb, 
wbere you bave vowed to offer up some prayers." 

Here was a new difficulty for Lucia, — ^to teli a false- 
bood ; but tbe Signora again sbowed berself so vexed 
by ber repulses, and made ber so asbamed of berself for 
interposing a vaìn scruple in tbe way of gratitude, tbat 
tbe poor girl, stupified ratber tban convinced, and 
greatly affected by ber words, replied : " Very well ; 
I will go. And may God belp me !" And sbe set off. 

But Gertrude, wbo from ber grated window followed 
ber witb a fixed and anxious look, no sooner saw ber 
set foot on tbe tbresbold, tban, overcome by an irre- 
sis tibie emotion, sbe exclaimed : << Listen, Lucia!" 

Lucia tumed round, and advanced towards tbe window. 
But anotber tbougbt, tbe tbougbt accustomed to pre- 
dominate, bad already prevailed over Gertrude's unbappy 
mind. Pretending tbat sbe was not yet satisfied witb 
tbe instructions sbe bad given, sbe again described to 
Lucia tbe road sbe must follow, and dismissed ber, say- 
ing : " Do every tbing as I bave told you, and return 
quickly." Lucia departed. 
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She passed the gate of the cloister unobserved, and 
took the Toad along the side of the wall, with her eyea 
bent to the ground ; by the help of the directions she 
had receìved, and her own recoUections, she fonnd the 
city gate, and yvent out. Self-possessed, but stili rather 
trembling, she proceeded along the high road, and 
shortly reached the tum to the convent, which she im- 
mediately recognised. Thìs road was, and 8till|is, buried, 
like the bed of a river, between two hìghbanks bordered 
with trees, which spread their branches over it like a 
vaulted roof. Lucia felt her fears increase, and quick- 
ened her steps, as she found herself quite alone on 
enterìng it : but a few paces further her courage revived 
on seeing a travellìng carriage standing, and two travel- 
lers lookìng this and that way, as if uncertain of the 
road. On drawing nearer, she overheard one of them 
saying: " Here is a good woman, who will show us the 
way." In fact, when she had got opposite the carriage, 
the same person, with a more courteous manner than 
countenance, tumed and addressed her : " My good girl, 
can you teli us which is the way to Monza ?" 

" You bave taken the wrong direction," replied the 
poor girl : " Monza is there . . . ." and tumìng to point 
it out with her finger, the other companion (it was 
Nibbio) seized her unexpectedly round the waist, and 
lifted her from the ground. Lucia, in great alarm, 
tumed her head round, and uttered a scream; the ruffian 
pushed her into the carriage ; a third, who was seated 
in the back of it, concealed from view, received her, 
and forced her, in spite of her struggles and cries, to 
sit down opposite to him ; whUe another put a hand- 
kerchief over her mouth, and stifled her ciies. Nibbio 
now hastily threw himself into the carriage, shut the 
door, and they set off at a rapid pace. The other, who 
had made the treacherous inquiry, remained in the road, 
and looked hurriedly around : no one was to be seen : 
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he tberefore sprang upon the foank, grasped a branch 
of the hedge which was planted upon the summit, 
pushed through the fence, and enterìng a plantation of 
green oaks, which, for a short distance, ran along the 
side of the road, stooped down there, that he might not 
be seen by the people who would probably be attracted 
by the cries. This man was one of Egidio 's viUains ; 
he had been to watch near the gate of the monastery, 
had seen Lucia go out, had noticed ber dress and figure, 
and had then run by a shorter way to wait for ber at 
the appointed spot. 

Who can represent the terror, the anguish of the un- 
fortunate girl, or describe what was passing in ber mind? 
She opened ber terrified eyes, from anxiety to ascertain 
ber horrible situation, and quickly closed them again 
with a shudder of fear at the sight of the dreadful faces 
that met ber view : she writhed ber body, but found that 
she was held down on ali sides : she coUected ali ber 
strengtb, and made a desperate effort to push towards 
the door ; but two sinewy arms held ber as if she were 
nailed to the bottom of the carriage, wbile four otber 
powerful hands supported ber there. At every signal 
she gave of intending to utter a cry, the handkerchief 
was instantly stuffed into ber mouth to smother the 
sound, wbile tbree infernal moutbs, with voices more 
human than they were accustomed to utter, continued 
to repeat : " Be stili, be stili ; don't be afì*aid, we don't 
want to do you any harm." After a few moments of 
agonised struggle, she seemed to become quieter ; ber 
arms sank by ber side, ber head fell backwards, she 
half opened ber eyelids, and ber eyes became fixed ; the 
horrible faces which surrounded ber appeared to mingle 
and flock before ber in onemonstrous image ; thecolour 
fled from ber check; a cold moisture overspread ber 
face,*^ ber consciousness vanished, and she fainted 
away. 
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" Come, come, courage," said Nibbio. •* Courage, 
courage," repeated the two other ruffiana ; but the 
prostratìon of every faculty preserved Lucia, at that 
moment, from hearing the consolations addressed to her 
by those homble voices. 

" The ! she seems to be dead," said one of them : 

«if she's really dead!" 

" Pshaw ! " said the other : " It'g only a swoon, such 
as women often fall into. I know well enough that 
when l've wanted to send another, be it man or \voman^ 
into the other world, it has required something more 
than this.'* 

" Hold your tongues," said Nibbio. " Attend to 
your own business, and mind nothing else. Take your 
muskets from under the seat, and keep them in readi- 
ness ; for there are always some villains hidden in the 

wood we are entering. Not in your hands, the ! 

put them behind your backs, and let them lie there : 
don't you see that she's a cowardly chicken, ivho faints 
for nothing ? If she sees fire-arms, it t?ì11 be engugh to 
kill her outright. And \vhen she recovers, take good 
care you don't frighten her ; don't touch her unles» I 
beckon to you ; I am enough to manage her. And hold 
your tongues : leave me to talk to her." 

In the meanwhile the carriage, which was proceeding 
at a very rapid pace, entered the wood. 

After some time, the unhappy Lucia gradually began 
to come to her senses, as if awaking from a profound 
and troubled sleep, and slowly opened her eyes. At 
first she found it dìfficult to distinguish the gloomy 
objects that surrounded her, and collect her scattered 
thoughts; but she at last succeeded in recalling her 
fearful situation. The first use she made of her newly- 
recovered, though stili feeble powers, was to rush 
towards the door, and attempt to throw herself out; 
but she was forcibly restrained, and had only time to 
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get a glance at the ivìld solitude of the place throogh 
which they were passing. She again uttered a cry ; hut 
Nibbio, holding up the handkerchief in bis dreaded 
band, " Come," said he, in the gentlest tone he conld 
command, " be quiet, and ìt will be better for you. We 
don't want to do you any harm ; but if you don't hold 
your tongue, we'll make you." 

" Let me go ! Who are you? Where are you taking 
me ? Why bave you seized me ? Let me go, let me go ! " 

" I teli you, you needn't be afraid : you 're not a baby, 
and you ought to understand that we don't want to do 
you any harm. Don't you see that we might bave 
murdered you a hundred tìmes, if we had any bad inten- 
tions ? — so be quiet." 

" No, no, let me go on my own business : I don't 
know you." 

" We know you, however." 

" O most holy Virgin ! Let me go, for pity's sake. 
Who are you ? Why bave you taken me ? " 

" Because we bave been bid to do so." 

« Who ? Who ? Who can bave bid you? " 

" Hush ! " said Nibbio, with a stem look ; " you 
mustn't ask me such questions." 

Lucia made a third attempt to throw herself suddenly 
out of the window ; but finding it in vain, she again had 
recourse to entreaties; and with ber head bent, ber 
cheeks bathed with tears, ber voice interrupted by sobs, 
and ber hands clasped before ber, " Oh ! '* crieid she, 
" for the love of God and the most holy Virgin, let me go ! 
What harm bave I done ? I am an innocent creature, 
and bave done nobody any harm. I forgive you the 
wrongs you bave done me, from the bottom of my 
heart, and will pray God for you. If any of you bave a 
daughter, a wife, a mother, think what they would 
Buffer, if they were in this state. Remember that we 
must ali die, and that you will one day want God to be 
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merciM towards you. Lei me go ; leave me bere: the 
Lord will teach me to find my way.'' 

" We cannot." 

"You cannot! Oh my God ! Why can't you? 
Where are you taking me? Why?" .... 

" We cannot ; ìt's no use asìdng. Don't be afraid, for 
we won't barm you: be quiet, and nobody'll touch 
you. 

Oyercome with dìstress, agony, and terror, at findìng 
ibat ber words made no impression, Lucia tumed to 
Him wbo bolds the bearts of men in His band, and can, 
wben it pleasetb Him, soften the most obdurate. She 
sank back into the corner where she bad been placed, 
crossed ber arms on ber breast, and prayed fervently, 
from the bottom of ber heart : then, drawing out ber 
rosary, she began to repeat the prayers with more faith 
and devotion than she bad ever before done in ber life. 
From tìme to time she would tum to entreat ber com- 
panions, in bopes tbat she might gain the mercy she 
implored ; but she implored in yain. Then she fell back, 
and again became senseless, only to awake to new an- 
gnisb. But we bave not the heart to relate these agonising 
vidssitudes more at length : a feeling of overpowering 
compassion makes us basten to the dose of this moum- 
fdl joumey, which lasted for more than four bours ; suc- 
ceeding which we shall be obliged to describe many bours 
of stili more bitter anguìsb. We will transport ourselyes 
to the castle, where the unhappy girl was expected. 

She was awaited by the Unnamed with a solidtude 
and anxiety of mind which were very unusual. Strange ! 
tbat be wbo bad disposed of so many lives with an 
imperturbed heart, wbo in so many undertakings bad 
considered as nothing the su£ferings he inflicted, unless 
it were sometimes to glut his appetite with the fierce 
eigoyment of revenge, should now feci a recoiling, a 
regret— I might almost say, a feeling of alarm, at the 
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authority he was exercisìng over tbis Lucia, — a stranger, 
a poor peasant-girl ! From a loffcy wìndow of hìs casde 
he had been for some time watching the entrance of fhe 
valley ; by and bye the carriage made its appearance, 
slowly advancìng along the road : for the rapid pace at 
which they had at first started, had curbed the mettle 
and cooled the ardour of the horses. And although, 
from the post where he stood to watch, the conyoy 
looked no larger than one of those diminutive vehides 
wìth which children are wont to amuse themselves, yet 
he hesitated not a moment to recognìse it ; and bis beart 
began a&esh to beat violently. 

— Will she he there? — thought he ìmmediately ; and 
he continued to say to himself: — ^What trouble this 
creature gives me ! I will free myself from it. — 

And he prepared to summon one of bis men, and 
despatch bim immediately to meet the carriage, witb 
orders to Nibbio to tum round, and conduct ber at once 
to Don Rodrigo's palace. But an imperative no, that 
instantly flashed across bis mind, made him at once 
abandon this design. Wearied at length by the desire 
of ordering something to he done, and intolerably tired 
of idly waiting the approach of the carriage, as it advanced 
slowly, step by step, like a traitor to bis punìsbment, 
he at length summoned an old woman of bis house- 
hold. 

This person was the daughter of a former keeper of 
the castle, had been bom within its walls, and spent 
ali ber life there. Ali that she had seen and heard 
around ber from ber very infancy, had coutributed to 
ìmpress upon ber mind a lofty and terrible idea of the 
power of ber masters ; and the principal maxim that she 
had acquired from instruction and example was, that 
they must he obeyed in everything, because they were 
eapable of doing either great good or great harm. The 
idea of duty, deposited like a germ in the hearts of ali 
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men, and mingling in hers with sentiments of respect, 
dread, and servile devotìon, was associated with, and 
solely directed to, these objects. Wlien the Unnamed 
became her lord, and began to make such terrible use of 
bis power, she felt, from the first, a kind of horror, and, 
at the same thne, a more profound feeling of subjectlon. 
In time she became habitoated to what she daJlj saw 
and heard around her : the potent and unbridled wiU of 
such a Signor was, in her idea, a kind df justice appointed 
by fate. When somewhat advanced in years, she had 
married a servant of the household, who, being sent on 
some hazardous expedition, shortjy afterwards left bis 
bones on the highway, and her a widow in the castle. 
Tlie vengeance which the Signor quickly took on the 
instruments of bis death, yielded her a sayage consola- 
tion, and increased her pride at being under such pro- 
tection. From that time forward she rarely set foot 
outside the castle, and, by degrees, retained no other 
ideas of human life than such as she receiyed within 
its precìncts. She was not confined to any particular 
branch of service, but among such a crowd of ruffians, 
one or other was constantly finding her^ somethìng to 
do, which fomished her with a never-failing subject for 
grumbling. Sometimes she would bave clothes to repair, 
sometimes a meal to provide in baste, for one who had 
retumed from an expedition, and sometimes she was 
caUed upon to exercise her medicai skill in dressing a 
wound. The commands, reproaches, and thanks of 
these ruffians, were generally seasoned with jokes and 
rude speeches : " old woman " was her usuai appellatìon ; 
while the a^juncts which were perpétually attached to 
it, varied according to the cìrcumstances and humour of 
the speaker. Crossed thus in her idleness, and irritated 
in her peevish temper, which were her two predominant 
passions, she sometimes retumed these compliments 
with languagein which Satan might bave recognised 
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more of bis own spirit than in that of ber tor- 
mentors. 

*' You see that carrìage down there?" saìd the Signor 
to this amiable specimen of woman-kind. 

" I see it," replied she, protruding her sharp chin, 
and staring with her sunken eyes, as ìf trying to force 
them out of their soekets. 

" Bid them prepare a litter ìmmediately ; get ìnto it 
yourself, and let ìt be carried to Malanotte instantly, 
that you may get there before the carriage : it is comìng 
on at a fìineral pace. In that carriage there is . . . « 
there ought to be . . . . a young girl. If she's there, teli 
Nìbbio it is my order that she should be put into the 
litter, and that he must come directly to me. You will 
come up in the litter with the .... girl ; and when you 
are up bere, take her into your own room. If she asks 
you where you are taking ber, whom the castle belongs 
to, take care . . . ." 

" Oh I " said the old woman. 

" But," continued the Unnamed, " try to encourage 
her." 

" What-must I suy to her?" 

" What must you say to her ? Try to encourage her, 
I teli you. Have you come to this age, and don't know 
how to encourage others when they want it ! Have you 
ever known sorrow of heart? Have you never been 
afraid? Don't you know what words soothe and com- 
fort at sueh moments? Say those words to her: find 
them in the remembrance of your own sorrows. Go 
directly." 

As soon as she had taken her departure, he stood fop 
a while at the window, with bis eyes fìxed on the car- 
riage, which had already considerably increased in size ; 
afterwards he watched the sun, at that moment sinking 
behind the mountain ; then he contemplated the fleecy 
clouds scattered above the setting orb, and from their 
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usuai greyìah bue almoat iustoutaneoustj ttsBumìng a 
fiery tìnge. He drew back, closed tbe window, and 
begau to pace up sua Aovn tbe apartmeut vìth tbe 

step of a burried traveller. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

4HE old woman immediately hastened to 
^ij obey, and to give commands, under tke 
l BancUon of that name, which, hy whom- 
^ Boever pronoanced, always set the whole 
household on the alert ; for it nevei eutered 
the ima^natìon of any oae, that another persoli noitld 
venture to use it uuauthorized. She reached Malanotte 
ahortly before the carriage arrived ; and on seeing it 
approach, got out of the ìitter, beckoned to the driver 
to stop, advauced towaids the door, and whìspered to 
Nibbio, who put Ms head out of the window, the wishes 
of bis master. 

Lucia aroused herself, on feeling the carriage stop, 
and, avraking from a kind of lethai^, was seized wiih 
renewed terror, aa she nildly gazed around ber. Nibbio 
had pushedhimselfbackon theseat, aaddieoldwomon, 
with ber clùn testingon the door, was looking at Luda, 
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and saying, " Come, my good girl; come, you poor 
thing ; come with me, for I bave orders to treat you 
well, and try to comfort you." 

At die sound of a female voice, the poor girl felt a ray 
of comfort — a momentary flash of courage; but she 
quickly relapsed ìnto stili more terrible fears. " Who 
are you ?" asked she, in a trembling voice, fixing ber 
astonished gaze on the old woman's face. 

" Come, come, you poor creature," was the unvaried 
answer she received. Nibbio, and bis two companions, 
gatbering from the words, and the unusually softened 
tones of the old bag, what were the intentions of their 
lord, endeavoured, by kind and soothing words, to per- 
suade tìie unhappy girl to obey. She only continued, 
bowever, to stare wildly around ; and though the un- 
known and savage character of the place, and the dose 
guardianshìp of ber keepers, forbad ber indulging abope 
of relief, she, nevertheless, attempted to cry out ; but 
seeing Nibbio cast a glance towards the handkerchief, 
she stopped, trembled, gave a momentary shudder, and 
was then seized, and placed in the lìtter. The old 
woman entered after ber; Nibbio left the other two 
villains to foUow behind as an escort, while he himself 
took the shortest ascent to attend to the cali of bis 
master. 

" Who are you ?" anxiously demanded Lucia of ber 
unknown and ugly-vìsaged companìon : " Why am I 
with you ? Where am I ? Wbere are you taking me ?" 

''To one who wishes to do you good," replied the 
aged dame ; '' to a great .... Happy are they to whom 
he wishes good ! You are very lucky, I can teli you. 
Don't be afraid — he cheerfìil; he bid me try to encou- 
rage you. You'll teli bim, won't you, that I tried to 
comfort you?" 

" Who is he ?— why ? — ^what does be want with me ? 
I don't belong to bim! Teli me wbere I am! let me 
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go ! bid these people let me go — -bid them carry me io 
some chuTch. Oh ! you who are a woman, in the name 
of Mary the Vi^! " 

This holy and soothìng name, once repeated with 
veneration in her early years, and nowfor so long a time 
nninvoked, and, perhaps, unheard, prodaced in the mìnd 
of the unhappy creature, on again reaching her ear, a 
strange, confdsed, and distant recollection, like the 
remembrance of lìght and form in an aged person, who 
has been blind from infancy. 

In the meanwhile, the Unnamed, standing at the door 
of bis castle, was lookìng downwards, and watching the 
litter, as before he had watched the carriage, while it 
slowly ascended, step by step ; Nibbio rapidly advanc- 
ing before it at a distance which every moment became 
greater. When he had at length attained the summit, 
" Come this way," cried the Signor; and taking the 
lead, he entered the castle, and went into one of the 
apartments. 

'< Well?" said he, making a stand. 

" Everything exactly right," replied Nibbio, with a 
profound obeisance ; ** the intelligence in time, the girl 
in time, uobody on the spot, only one scream, nobody 
attracted by it, the coachman ready, the horses swìft, 
nobody met with : but . ..." 

"Butwhatr 

** But .... I will teli the truth ; I would rather have 
been commanded to shoot her in the back, wìthout hear- 
ing her speak — without seeing her face." 

" What? . . . what? .... what do you mean?" 

" I mean that ali this time .... ali this time • . . . 
I bave felt too much compassion for her." 

" Compassion ! What do you know of compassion ? 
What is compassion?" 

** I never understood so well what it was as this 

time; it is something that rather resembles fear; let it 
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once take possession of you, and you are no longer a 



man." 



*< Lei me hear a little of what she did to excite your 
compassion." 

" O, most noble Signor ! such a time ! . . . . ureepìng, 
praying, and looking at one Trìth suoli eyes ! and becom- 
ing pale as death ! and then sobbing, and prayingagain, 
and certain words . « . . " 

— I won't bave ibis creature in my bouse, — ^tbongbt 
tbe Unnamed) meanwbile, to bimself. — In an evìl bour 
I engaged to do it ; but IVe promised — IVe promìsed. 
Wben sbe's far away . . . . — And raising bis face wìtb 
an imperious air towards Nibbio, ** Now," said be^ 
'' you must lay aside compassion, moimt your borse, 
take a companion — two, if you like— and rìde away, tìll 
you get to tbe palace of tbis Don Rodrigo, you know« 
Teli bim to send immediately .... immediately, or 
else . • » * 

But another internai no, more imperative tban tbe 
first, probibited bis finisbing. ** No," said be, in a 
resolute tone, almost, as it were, to express to bimself 
tbe command of ibis secret voice. "No : go and take 
some rest ; and to-morrow moming .... you sball do 
as I will teli you." 

— ^Tbis girl must bave some demon of ber own, — 
tbougbt be, wben left alone, standing witb bis arms 
crossed on bis breast, and bis gaze fixed upon a spot on 
tbe floor, wbere tbe rays of tbe moon, entering tbrougb 
a lofty window, traced out a square of pale ligbt, 
cbequered like a draft-board by tbe massive iron bars, 
and more minutely divided into smaller compartments 
by tbe little panes of glass. — Some demon, or . • . . 
some angel wbo protects ber .... Compassion in Nib- 
bio! .... To-morrow moming — to-morrow moming, 
early, sbe must be off from tbis ; sbe must go to ber 
place of destìnation ; and sbe sball not be spoken of 
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agaìn; and, — contìnued he to himself, with tlie reso- 
lutìon with which one gives a command to a rebellious 
child, knowìng that ìt will not be obeyed ; — and she shall 
not be thought of again, eìther. That animai of a Don 
Rodrigo must not come to pester me with thanks ; for 
.... I don't want to hear her spoken of any more» 
I bave served him because .... becaase I promised ; 
and I promised, because . . . . ìt was my destiny. But 
l'm determined the fellow shall pay me well for ibis 
piece of service. Let me see a little . . . . — 

And he tried to devise some intricate undertaking, to 
impose upon Don Rodrigo by way of compensation, 
and almost as a punishment ; but the words again shot 
across bis mind — Compassion in Nibbio! — ^What can 
this girl bave done?-~continued he, follo wing out the 
thought ; — I must see her. Yet no — yes, I will see ber.— 

He went firom one room to another, came to the foot 
of a flight of stairs, and irresolutely ascending, pro- 
ceeded to the old woman's apartment ; bere he knocked 
with bis foot at the door. 

"Who'sthere?" 

" Open the door." 

The old woman made three bounds at the sound of 
bis voice ; the bolt was quickly heard grating harshly 
in the Staples, and the door was thrown wide open. 
The Unnamed cast a glance round the room, as he 
paused in the doorway; and by the light of a lamp 
which stood on a three-legged table, discovered Lucia 
crouched down on the floor, in the corner farthest from 
the entrance. 

" Who bid you throw her there, like a bag of rags, 
you imcivil old beldame?" said he to the aged matron, 
with an angry frown. . 

" She chose it herself,'^ replied she, in an humble 
tone: ''IVe done mybest to encourage her; she can 
teli you so herself ; but she won't mind me." 
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<* Get up," said he to Lucia, approachìng hér. But 
sbe, whose already terrìfied xnind had experìenced a 
fresh and mysterious addition to her terror at the 
knocking, the opening of the door, his footstep, and his 
voice, only gathered herself stili closer into the corner, 
and, wiih her face buried in her hands, remained per- 
fectly motionless, excepting that she trembled from 
head to foot. 

'' Get up ; I will do you no harm .... and I can da 
you some good," repeated the Signor . . . . " Get up !" 
thundered he forth at last, irritated at baving twice 
commanded in vain. 

As if inyigorated by fear, the unbappy girl instantly 
raised herself upon her knees, and joining her hands, 
as she would baveknelt before a sacred image, lifted her 
eyes to the face of the Unnamed, and instantly dropping 
them, said ; " Here I am, kill me if you will." 

'* I bave told you I would do you no harm," replied 
the Unnamed, in a softened tone, gazing at her agonized 
features of grief and terror. 

" Courage, courage," said the old woman; "if he 
bimself tells you he will do you no harm . . . ." 

" And why," rejoined Lucìa, with a voice in which 
the daringness of despairing indignation was mingled 
with the tremor of fear, " why make me suffer thè 
agonies of beli ? What bave I done to you ?...." 

" Ferbaps they bave treated you badly? Teli 



me .... 



" Treated me badly I They bave seized me by trea-^ 
chery— by force ! Why — why bave they seized me ? 
Why am I bere ? Where am I ? I am a poor barmless 
girL What bave I done to you ? In the name of 
God " 

" God, God !" iuterrupted the Unnamed, ** always 
God ! They wbo cannot defend themselves — ^who bave 
not the strength to do it, must always bring forward 
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this God, as if tbey had spoken io him. What do you 
expect by this word? To make me? . . . ." and he left 
the sentence unfinìshed. 

" O Signor, expect I What can a poor girl like me 
expect, except that you should have mercy upon me ? 
God pardons so many sins for one deed of mercy. Let 
me go ; for charity's sake, let me go. It will do no good 
to one who must die, to make a poor creature suffer 
thus. Oh! you who can givo the command, bid them 
let me go ! Tbey brought me bere by force. Bid them 
send me again with this woman, and take me to * * *, 
where my mother is. Oh! most holy Virgin! My 
mother! my mother! — for pity's sake, my mother 
Perhaps she is not far from bere «... I saw my moun- 
tains* Why do you give me ali this suflfering? Bid them 
take me to a church ; I wiQ pray for you ali my life. 
What will it cost you to say one word? Oh, see ! you 
are moved to pity : say one word, oh say it I God par- 
dons so many sins for one deed of mercy !" 

— Oh, why isn't she the daughter of one of the 
rascally dogs that outlawed me! — thought the Un- 
named ; — of one of the villains who wish me dead; then 
I should enjoy ber sufiferings; but instead . . . . — 

" Don't drive away a good ìnspiration!" contìnued 
Lucia, eamestly, re-animated by seeing a certain air of 
hesitation in the countenance and bebaviour of ber 
oppressor. " If you don't grant me this mercy, the 
Lord will do it for me. I shall die, and ali will be over 
with me ; but you .... Perhaps, some day, even you 
.... But no, no ; I will always pray the Lord to keep 
you from every evil. What will it cost you to say 
one word? If you knew what it was to sufifer thia 
agony! . . . ." 

" Come, take courage," interrupted the Unnamed, with 
a gentleness that astonished the old woman. " Have 
I done you any harm ? Have I threatened you ?'* 
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<< Oh no ! I see that you bave a kind heart, and feel 
some pily for an unhappy creature. If you chose, you 
could terrìfy me more than ali the others : you could 
kìU me Tdth fear ; but instead of that, you have .... 
rather lìghtened my heart; God will reward you for 
it« Finish your deed of mercy: set me free, set me 
iree." 

" To-morrow moming . . . ." 

" Oh ! set me free now — ^now .•..*' 

" To-morrow moming, I will see you again, I say. 
Come, in the meanwhile, be of good courage. Take a 
little rest ; you must want something to eat They shall 
bring you something directly." 

" No, no ; I shall die, if anybody comes bere ; I shall 
die ! Take me to a church .... God will reward you for 
that step." 

" A woman shall bring you something to eat,*' said 
the Unnamed ; and having said so, he stood wondermg 
at himself how such a remedy had entered bis mind, 
and bow the wish had arisen to seek a remedy for the 
sorrows of a poor humble villager. 

" And you," resumed he bastily, tuming to the aged 
matron, " persuade ber to eat something, and let ber 
lie down to rest on this bed ; and if she is willing to 
bave you as a companion, well ; if not, you can sleep well 
enougb for one night on the floor. Encourage ber, I 
say, and keep ber cheerfìil. Beware that she has no 
cause to complain of you." 

So saying, he moved quickly towards the door. Lucia 
sprang up, and ran to detain bim, and renew ber entrea- 
ties ; but he was gone. 

" Oh, poor me ! Shut the door quickly." And bav-» 
ing heard the door closed, and the bolt again drawn, 
she retumed to seat berself in ber corner. " Oh, poor 
me!" repeated she, sobbing; " wbom sball I imploro 
now? Where am I? Do you teli me — teli me, for 
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pity's sake, who is this Signor .... he who lias been 
speaking io me?" 

" Who is he, eh ? — who is he ? Do you think I may 
teli you? Wait till he tells you himself. You are 
proud, because he protects you ; and you want to be 
satisfied, and make me your go-between. Ask hìm 
himself. If I were to teli you this, I shouldn't get the 
good words he has just given you. I am an old woman, 
an old woman," continued she, muttering between her 
teeth. " Hang these young folks, who may make a fine 
show of either laughing or crying, just as they like, and 
yet are always in the right." But hearing Lucia's sobs, 
and the commands of her master retuming in a threat- 
ening manner to her memory, she stooped towards the 
poor crouchìng girl, and, in a gentler and more humane 
tone, resumed ; " Come, I have said no harm to you ; 
be cheerful. Don't ask me questions which IVe no 
business to answer ; but pluck up heart, my good girl. 
Ah ! if you knew how many people would be glad to 
bear him speak, as he has spoken to you ! Be cheerful, 
for he will send you something to eat just now ; and 
I know . . . . by the way he spoke, l'm sure it will be 
something good. And then you will lie down, and .... 
you will leave just a little corner for me," added she, 
with an accent of suppressed rancour. 

<< I don't want to eat, I don't want to sleep. Let me 
alone; don't come near me; but you won't leave the 
room?" 

" No, no, not I," said the old woman, drawing back, 
and seating herself on an old arm-chair, whence she cast 
sundry glances of alarm, and at the same time of enyy, 
towards the poor girl. Then she looked at the bed, 
vexed at the idea of being, perhaps, excluded from it 
for the whole night, and grumbling at the cold. But 
she comforted herself with the thoughts of supper, and 
with the hope that there might be some to spare for her, 
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Lucia was sensible of neither cold nor hunger, and, almost 
as if deprived of ber senses, had but a confused idea of 
ber very grìef and terror, like tbe undefined objects seen 
hy a delirious patient. 

Sbe roused berself, wben sbe beard a knocking at tbe 
door ; and raising ber bead, exclaimed, in mucb alarm, 
" Wbo's tbere ?— wbo's tbere ? Don't let any one in !" 

" Nobody, nobody ; good news !" said tbe old woman ; 
" it's Martba bringing sometbing to eat."| 

" Sbut tbe door, sbut tbe door!" cried Lucia. 

" Ay, directly," replied tbe old woman ; and taking a 
basket out of Martba's band, sbe bastily nodded to ber, 
sbut tbe door, and carne and set tbe basket on a table, 
in tbe middle of tbe room. Sbe tben repeatedly invited 
Lucia to come and partake of tbe tempting repast, and 
employing words, wbicb, according to ber ideas, were 
most likely to be efficacious in restoring tbe poor girl's 
appetite, broke fortb into exdamations on tbe excellence 
of tbe food ; — " Morsels wbicb, wben common people 
bave once got a taste, tbey don't forget in a burry ! 
Wine, wbicb ber master drank witb bis friends .... 
wben any of tbem bappened to arrivo .... and tbey 
wanted to be merry ! Hem !" But seeing tbat ali tbese 
cbarms produced no effect — " It is you wbo wont eat,'* 
said sbe. " Don't you be saying to-morrow tbat I didn't 
try to persuade you. I '11 eat sometbing, bowever; and 
tben tbere'll be more tbanenougb leftfor you, wben you 
come to your senses, and are willing to do as you are 
bid." So saying, sbe applied berself witb avidity to tbe 
refresbments. Wben sbe bad satisfied berself, sbe rose,, 
advanced towards tbe corner, and bending over Lucia, 
again invited ber to take sometbing, and tben lie down. 

" No, no, I don't want anytbing," replied sbe, witb 
a feeble and almost drowsy voice. Tben witb more 
energy sbe continued; " Is tbe door locked? — is it well 
aecured?" And baving looked around, sbe rose, .and. 
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feeling with her hands, walked with a suspicious step 
towards the door. 

The old woman sprang thither before her, stretched 
oat ber hand to the lock, seìzed the handle, shook it, 
rattled the bolt, and made ìt grate against the staple 
that received and secured it. " Do you bear? — do you 
see ? — ^is it well locked ? Are you content now ?" 

*' Oh, content! I content bere!" said Lucia, again 
arranging berself in ber corner. '* But the Lord knows 
rmbere!" 

" Come to bed ; what would you do there, crouching 
like a dog? Did ever anybody see a person refìise com- 
forts, wben he could get them ?" 

" No, no ; let me alone." 

« Well, it's your own wisb. See, l'il leave you the 
best place ; l'm lying bere on the very edge ; I shall be 
uncomfortable enough, for your sake. If you want to 
come to bed, you know what you bave to do. Remem- 
ber, l've asked you very often." So saying, she crept, 
dressed as she was, under the counterpane, and soon ali 
was silent. 

Lucia remained motionless, sbrunk up into the corner, 
ber knees drawn dose to ber breast, ber hands restìng 
on ber knees, and ber face buried in ber hands. She 
was neither asleep nor awake, but wom out with a 
rapid succession — a tumultuous altemation, of thoughts, 
anticipations, and heart-throbbings. Recalled, in some 
degree, to consciousness, and recollecting more distinctly 
the horrors she had seen and suffered that terrible day, 
she would now dwell mournfuUy on the dark and for- 
midable realities in which she found berself ìnvolved ; 
then, ber mind being carried onward into a stili more 
obscure region, she had to struggle against the phan- 
toms conjured up by uncertainty and terror. In tbis 
distressing state she continued for a long time, which 
we would bere prefer to pass over rapidly; but at 
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leBgthy exhaasted and overcome, she relaxed her hold 
on ber benumbed lìmbs, and sinkìng at full length upon 
the noar, remained for some tìme in a state more closely 
resemblìng real sleep. But suddenly awaking, as at 
som^ inward cali, she trìed to arouse herself completely, 
to re^ain her scattered senses, and to remember where 
she nf as, and how, and why. She listened to some sound 
that faught her ear ; it was the slow, deep breathing of 
the old woman. She opened her eyes, and saw a faint 
light, now glimmering for a moment, and then agaìn 
dying^ away : ìt was the wick of the lamp, which, almost 
ready to expire, emitted a tremulous gleam, and quickly 
drew it back, so to say, lìke the ebb and flow of a wave 
on thf sea-shore ; and thus, withdrawing from the sur- 
rounding objects ere there was tìme to display them in 
distinot colouring and relief, it merely presented to the 
eye a succession of confìised and indistinct glimpses» 
But the recent impressions she had received quickly 
retumed to her mind, and assisted her in distinguishing 
what appeared so disorderly to her visual organs. 
When ftilly aroused, the unhappy girl recognised her 
prìson ; ali the recoUectìons of the horrible day that 
was fled, ali the uncertain terrors of the fiiture, rushed 
at once upon her mind : the very cairn in which she now 
found herself after so much agitation, the sort of repose 
she had just tasted, the desertion in which she was left, 
ali combined to inspire her with new dread, till, over- 
come by alarm, she eamestly longed for death. But at 
this juncture, she remembered that she could stili pray ; 
and vdth that thought there seemed to shine forth a 
sudden ray of comfort. She once more took out her 
rosary, and began to repeatthe prayers ; and in propor- 
tion as the words fell from her trembling lips, she felt 
an indefinite confiding faith taking possession of her 
heart. Suddenly another thought rushed into her mind, 
that ber prayer might, perhaps, be more readily accepted^ 

VOL. IL F P 
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and more certainly heard, if she were io make some 
ofTering in lier desolate conditìon. She trìed to remem- 
ber what she most prized, or, rather, what she had. once 
most prized; for at this moment her heart could feel 
no other aflfection than that of fear, nor conceive any 
other desire than that of deliverance. She did remem- 
ber it, and resolved at once to make the sacrifìce. Rising 
upon her knees, and clasping her hands, from whence 
the rosary was snspended before her breast, she raised 
her face and eyes to heaven, and said, " O most holy 
Virgin! thou to whom I bave so often recommended 
myself, and who hast so often comforted me! — thou 
who hast home so many sorrows, and art now 
so glorious ! — thou who hast wrought so many 
miracles for the poor and afflicted, help me! Bring 
me out of this danger ; bring me safely to my mother, 
O Mother of onr Lord ; and I vow unto thee to con- 
tinue a virgin! I renounce for ever my imfortunate 
betrothed, that from henceforth I may belong only 
tothee!" 

Having uttered these words, she bowed her head, and 

placed the beads around her neck, ahnost as a token of 

her consecration, and, at the same time, as a safeguard, 

a part of the armour for the new warfare to which she 

had devoted herself. Seating herself again on the floor, 

a kind of tranquilUty, a more childlike reliance, gradually 

diffused themselves over her soul. The to-morrow tnom- 

ingt repeated by the unknown nobleman, came to her 

ndnd, and seemed to her ear to convey a promise of 

deliverance. Her senses, wearied by such struggles, 

gradually gave way before these soothing thoughts ; 

until at length, towards day-break, and with the name 

of her protectress upon her lips. Lucia sank into a pro- 

found and unbroken sleep. 

But in this same castle there was one who would wil- 
lingly bave followed her example, yet who tried in vain. 
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After departìng, or rather escapìng, from Lucia, giving 
orders for ber supper, and paying bis customary visita 
to several posts in bis castle, with ber image ever vividly 
before bis eyes, and ber words resounding in bis ears, 
the nobleman bad bastily retired to bis cbamber, im- 
petuously sbut tbe door bebind bim, and burriedly 
undressing, bad lain down. But tbat image, wbicb now 
more closely tban ever baunted bis mind, seemed at tbat 
moment to say : " Tbou sbalt not sleep ! " — Wbat absurd 
T?omanly curiosity tempted me to go see ber? — ^tbougbt 
be. — Tbat fool of a Nibbio was rigbt : one is no longer 
a man ; yes, one is no longer a man ! . . . . I ? ... . am 
I no longer a man ? Wbat bas bappened ? Wbat devil 
bas got possession of me ? Wbat is tbere new in ali 
tbis ? Didn't I know, before now, tbat women always 
weep and implore? £ven men do sometimes, wben 

tbey bave not tbe power to rebel. Wbat the ! bave 

I ne ver beard women cry before? — 

And bere, without giving bimself mucb trouble to 
task bis memory, it suggested to bim, of its own accord, 
more tban one iustance, in whicb neitber entreaties nor 
lamentations availed to deter bim from tbe completion 
of enterprises. Upon whicb he bad once resolved. But 
these remembrances, instead of inspiring bim with the 
courage be now needed to prosecute bis present design, 
as it would seem he expected and wisbed tbey migbt, 
instead of belping to dispel bis feelings of compassion, 
only added to them those of terror and constemation, 
untìl tbey compelled bim to return to tbat first image of 
Lucia, against whicb be bad been seeking to fortify bis 
courage. — Sbe stili lives, — said he : — She is bere ; I am 
in time ; I can yet say to ber, Go, and be happy; I can 
yet see tbat countenance change; I can even say, For- 
^ve me .... Forgive me ? I ask forgiveness ? And of 
a woman, too? I? . . . . Ab, however ! if one word, one 
sucb word could do me good, could rid me of the demon 
tbat now possesses me, I would say it ; yes, I feel that 
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I would say it. To what am I reduced! l'm no longer 
a man ; surely, no longer a man ! . . . . Away ! — said 
he, tumìng himself with impetuosity on the couch which 
had now become so hard, under the covering which had 
now become so intolerable a weìght : — Away ! these are 
fooleries which bave many a lime passed through my 
head. This will take its flight too. — 

And to effect such a rìddance, he began seeking some 
important subject, some of the many which often so 
busily occupied his mind, in hopes he might be entirely 
engrossed by it ; but he sought in yain. Ali appeared 
changed : that which once most urgently stimulated his 
desires, now no longer possessed any charms for hìm : 
his passions, like a steed saddenly become restive at the 
sight of a shadow, refìised to carry him any farther. In 
reflecting on enterprises engaged in, and not yet con- 
cluded, instead of animating himself to theìr completion, 
and feeling irritated at the obstades interposed (for anger 
at this moment would bave been sweet to him,) he felt 
regret, nay, almost constemalion, at the steps already 
taken. His life presented itself to his mind devoid of 
ali interest, deprìved of ali will, divested of every action, 
and only laden with insupportable recoUections ; every 
hour resembling that which now rolled so slowly and 
heavily over his head. He drew out before his fancy ali 
his ruffians in a kind of battle array, and could contrive 
nothing of importance in which to employ one of them ; 
nay, the very idea of seeing them again, and mixing 
among them, was an additional weight, a fresh object of 
annoyance and detestation. And when he sought an 
occupation for the morrow, a feasible employment, he 
could only remember that, on the morrow, he might 
liberate his unfortunate prìsoner. 

— I will set ber free ; yes, I vnll. I will fly to ber by 
day-break, and bid ber depart safely. She shall be ac- 
companiedby .... And my promise? My engagement? 
Don Rodrigo ? . . . . Who is Don Rodrigo ? — 
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Like one suddenly surprised by an unexpected and 
embarrassing question from a superior, tbe Unnamed 
bastily sought for an answer to the query he had just 
put to hìmself, or rather which had been suggested to 
him by that new voice which had ali at once made ìtself 
heard, and sprung up to be, as ìt were, a judge of his 
former self. He tried to imagine any reasons which 
conld have induced him, almost before beìng requested, 
to engagé in inflicting so mach sufferìng, witbout any 
incentives of hatred or fear, on a poor unknown crea- 
ture, only to render a service to this man ; but instead 
of succeeding in discovering snch motives as he would 
now bave deemed sufficient to excuse the deed, he could 
Hot even imagine how he had ever been induced to under- 
take it. The willingness, rather than the determination 
to do so, had been the instantaneous impulse of a mind 
obedient to its old and habitual feelings, the consequence 
of a thousand antecedent actions ; and to account for 
this one deed, the unhappy self-examiner found himself 
involved in an examination of his whole life. Back- 
wards from year to year, from engagement to engage- 
ment, from bloodshed to bloodshed, from crime to crime, 
each one stood before his consàence-stricken soul, 
divested of the feelings which had induced him to will and 
commit it, and therefore appearing in ali its monstrous- 
ness, which those feelings had, at the time, prevented 
his perceiving. They were ali his own, they made up 
himself: and the horror of this thought, renewed with 
each fresh remembrance, and cleaving to ali, increased 
at last to desperation. He sprang up impetuously in 
his bed, eagerly stretched out bis band towards the wall 
at his side, touched a pistol, grasped it, reached it down, 
and . . . . at the moment of fìnishing a life which had 
become insupportable, his thoughts, seized with terror 
and a (so to say) superstitious dread, rushed forward to 
the time which would stili continue to flow on after his 
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end. He pictured with horror bis disfigared còrpse, 
lying motionlesB, and in the power of bis vUest survivor ; 
the astonisliment, the confìision of the castle in the 
morning: every thing turned npside down; and he, 
powerless and voiceless, thrown aside, he knew not 
whìther. He fancied the reports that wonld he spread, 
the conversations to whìch it would give rise, both in the 
castle, the neighbourhood, and at a distance, together 
with the rejoicings of his enemies. The darkness and 
silence around him presented death in a stili more 
moumfìil and frightfìil aspect; ìt seemed to him that 
he would not have hesitated in open day, out of doors, 
and in the presence of spectators, to throw himself into 
the water, and vanish. Absorbed in such tormenting 
reflections, he continued altemately snapping and un- 
snapping the cock of his pistol with a convulsive move- 
ment of his thumb, when another thought flashed across 
his mind.— If tbis other life, of which they told me when 
I was a boy, of which every body talks now, as if it were 
a certain thing, if there be not such a thing, if it be an 
invention of the priests; what am I doing? wby should 
I die ? what matters ali that I have done ? what matters 
it ? It is an absurdity, my .... But if there really be 
another life ! . . . . — 

At such a doubt, at such a risk, he was seized with a 
blacker and deeper despair, fìrom which even death 
afforded no escape. He dropped the pistol, and lay with 
his fìngers twined among his hair, his teeth chattering, 
and trembling in every limb. Suddenly the words he 
had beard repeated a few hours before rose to bis re- 
membrance : — God pardons so many sins for one deed 
of mercy ! — They did not come to him with that tone of 
humble supplication in which they had been pronounced ; 
they carne with a voice of authority, which at the same 
time excited a distant glimmering of hope. It was a 
moment of relief : he raìsed bis hands from his temples» 
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and, in a more composed attitade, fixed his mìnd's eye on 
ber who had uttered the words ; she seemed to hìm no 
longer lìke his prisoner and suppliant, but in the posture 
of one who dispenses mercy and consolatìon. He 
anxioasly awaited the dawnof day, that he mìght fly to 
liberate ber, and to bear from ber lìps otber words of 
alleviation and life, and even thought of conductìng ber 
bimself to ber mother. — And then? what shall I do to- 
morrow for the rest of the day ? What sball I do the 
day after to-morrow? And the day after that again? 
And at night? the night which will return in twelve 
hours? Oh, the night ! no, no, the night ! — And falling 
again into the weary void of the foture, he sought in 
vain for some employment of time, some way of living 
through the days and nights. One moment he proposed 
leaving bis castle, and going into some distant country, 
wbere he had never been known or beard of ; but he 
felt that he should carry bimself with bim. Then a dark 
bope would arise that he sbouid resumé bis former 
coun^e and inclinations, and that tbis would prove only 
a transient delirium. Now he dreaded the light which 
would show bim to his followers so miserably changed ; 
then he longed for it, as if it would bring light also to 
bis gloomy tbougbts. And, lo ! about break of day, a 
few moments after Lucia had fallen asleep, wbile he was 
seated motionless in bis bed, a floating and confused 
murmur reacbed bis ear, bringing with it something 
joyous and festive in its sound. Assuming a listening 
posture, he distinguished a distant chiming of bells; 
and, giving stili more attention, could bear the moun- 
tain ecbo, every now and then, languidly repeating the 
barmony, and mingling itself with it. Immediately 
afterwards bis ear caught anotber, and stili nearer peal; 
then anotber, and anotber. — ^Wbat rejoicings are these? 
What are tbey ali so merry about ? What is their cause 
of gladness ? — He sprang from his bed of thoms ; and, 
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half dressìng himself in haste, went to the window, 
threw up the sash, and looked out. The mountains 
were stili wrapt in gloom; the sky was not so mach 
cloudy, as composed of one entire lead-coloured doud ; 
but by the already glimmering light of day, he distin- 
guished in the road, at the bottom of the valley, numbers 
of people passìng eagerly along, — some leavìng their 
dwellings and moving on with the crowd, and ali taking 
the same direction towards the outlet of the vale on the 
right of the castle ; he could even distìngoish the joyous 
hearing and holiday dress of the passengers. — What th& 
-^ — is the matter with these people? What cause of 
merriment can there be in this cursed neighbourhood ? 
— And calling a confidential bravo who slept in the 
adjoining room, he asked him what was the cause of 
this movement. The man replied that he knew no more 
than his master, but would go directly to make ìnquiry. 
The Signor remained with his eyes riveted upon the 
moving spectade, which increasing day rendered every 
moment more distinct. He watched crowds pass by, 
and new crowds constantly appear ; men, women, chiU 
dren, in groups, in couples, or alone ; one, overtaking 
another who was before him, walked in company with 
him; another, just leaving his door, accompanìed the 
first he fell in with by the way : and so they proceeded 
together, like friends in a preconcerted joumey. Their 
behaviour evidently indicated a common baste and joy ; 
and the unharmonious, but simultaneous burst of the 
different chimes, some more, some less contiguous and 
distinct, seemed, so ta say, the common voice of these 
gestures, and a supplement to the words which could 
not reach him from below. He looked and looked, till he 
felt more than common curiosity to know what could 
communicate so unanimous a will, so general a festivity, 
to so many different people. 
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gHORTLY afterwards the beavo returned with 

h the infomintion, tbat Cardinal Federigo Bor- 
>, archbisbop ofMilBn, had arrived the 

I day beforeat ,with the purpose of gpend- 

ìng thcre that which naa now just dawiiing; that the 
news of bis arrivai, which had been spread around for u 
considerable disbmce the preceding eveaìng, had excited 
a desire in the people to go and see this great manj aod 
that the bella wereriiigiiig,both to express their Joy, and 
more nidely to diOiiae the glad intelligence. When again 
alone, the Signor continued to look donn iuto the valley, 
stili more absorbed in thonght — For a man ! Ererybody 
eager, everybod; joyfìil, at the sight of a mani And yet, 
doubtless, each baa bis own demoa that tormenta him. 
But none, none will bave one like mtnel None will 
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bave passed such a night as I have ! What has ibis 
man about bìm to make so many people merry ? Some 
pence, perbaps, that be will distribute at random among 

tbem But ali tbese cannot be going for abns. 

Well tben, a few acknowledgments and salutations — a 

word or two Oh ! if he bad any words for me 

that could ìmpart peace! if ! . . . . Why shouldn*t I go 
too ? Why not ?....! will go : what else can I do ? 
I will go ; and I will talk with bìm : face to face l'il bave 
some talk with bìm. What sball I say, thougb? Well, 
whatever, whatever . . . . l'U bear first what the man 
has to say for bimself ! — 

Having come to tbis vague determination, he bastily 
finished dressing bimself, and put on, over ali, a great 
coat, which bad something of a military cut about it ; 
be then took up the pistol which lay upon the bed, and 
secured it on one side of bis belt, fastening at the otber 
ìts fellow, which hung upon a nail in the wall ; stuck a 
dagger into tbis same girdle; and taking a carabine 
from the wall, which was almost as famous as bimself, 
swung it across bis sboulders : theu he put on bis bat, 
quitted the apartment, and repaired at once to that in 
which he bad left Lucia. Setting down bis carabine in a 
corner near the door, he knocked, at the same time 
letting tbem know, by bis voice, wbo be was. The 
old woman sprang out of bed, threw some artide of 
clotbing around ber, and flew to open the door. The 
Signor entered, and, casting a glance around the room, 
saw Luda lying in ber little corner, and perfectly quiet. 

" Does she sleep?" asked he, in an under-tone, of the 
old woman : **' But is she sleeping there ? were tbese my 
orders, you old bag ? " 

" I did ali I could," replied thè woman ; " but she 
wouldn't eat, and she wouldn't come . . . ." 

" Let ber sleep quietly ; take care you don't dìsturb 
ber ; and wben she awakes .... Martha shall wait in 
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the next room ; and you must send her to fetch any- 
thÌDg that she may ask for. When she awakes .... 
teli ber that I . . . . that the master has gone out for a 
little while, that he ^ill he back soon, and that . • . . lie 
-wìll do ali that she wìshes." 

The old woman stood perfectly astonished, thinking to 
herself : — ^This girl must surely he some princess ! — 

The Signor then left the room, took up bis carabine, 
sent Martha to wait in the adjoining apartment, and the 
first bravo whom he met to keep guard, that no one 
but this woman might presume to approach Lucia ; and 
then, leaying the castle, took the descent with a rapid 
step. 

The manuscript bere fails to mention the distance 
from the castle to the village where the Cardinal was 
stayiug: it cannot, bowever, bave been more than a 
moderate walk. We do not infer the proximity merely 
from the flocking thither of the inhabitants of the valley ; 
since we find, in the histories of these times, that people 
came for twenty miles, or more, to get but one sight of 
Cardinal Federigo. From the circumstances that we 
are about to relate, as happening on this day, we may, 
bowever, easily conjecture that the distance cannot 
bave been very great. The bravoes whom he met 
ascendmg, stopped respectfully as their lord passed, 
waiting to see if he had any orders to give, or if he 
wished any of them to accompany him on some expo- 
dition, and seemed perfectly astonished at bis counte- 
nance and the glances he returned in answer to their 
salutations. 

When, bowever, he reached the base, and entered the 
public road, it was a very different matter. There was 
a general whispering among the first passengers who 
observed him, an exchange of suspicious looks, and an 
endeavour on each side to get out of his reach. For 
the whole length of the way he couid not take two steps 
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by the side of another passenger ; for every one wlio 
found him quìckly gainìng upon him, cast an uneasy 
look around, made him a low bow, and slackened his 
pace so as to remain behind. On reaching the vìllage, 
he found a large crowd assembled; his name spread 
rapidly from mouth to mouth, the moment he made his 
appearance, and the throng fell back to make way for 
him. He accosted one of these prudent gentry, and 
asked where the Cardinal was. " In the Curate 's house," 
replied the addressed party, reverently, at the same time 
pointìng out the mansion. The Signor went forward, 
entered a little court, where many priests were assembled, 
ali of whom regarded him with surprised and doubtful 
iooks, and saw before him an open door, wMch gave ad- 
mission into a small hall, where there was also coUected 
a considerable number of priests. Takìng his carabine 
from his shoulders, he deposited it in one corner of the 
little court, and then entered the hall, vrhere he was 
received with significant glances, murmurs, and his oft- 
repeated name ; then ali was silent. Tuming to one of 
those who surrounded him, he asked where the Cardinal 
was, and said that he wished to speak to him. 

" I am a stranger," replied the priest ; but hastily 
glancing around, hecalled the chaplain andcross-bearer, 
who, seated in a corner of the hall, was saying, in an 
under-tone, to his companion, ^'This man? this notorious 
character ? what can he bave to do bere ? Make way ! " 
However, at this cali, which resounded in the general 
silence, he was obliged to come forward; he made a 
lowly reverence to the Unnamed, lìstened to his inquiry, 
raised his eyes with uneasy curiosity towards his face, 
and instantly bending them on the ground, stood hesi- 
tating for a moment, and then said, or rather stammered 
out : •* I don't know whether his illustrious lordship . . . 
just now . . . is to be . . . can . . . may. . . . But I will 
go and see." And he very unwillingly carried the 
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message into the adjoming room, nrhere the Cardinal 
was by hìmself. 

At this poìnt in our story, we cannot do less than 
pansé for a little while ; as the traveller, wearied and 
wom out with a lengthened journey, throngh a wild and 
sterile country, retards his pace, and halts for a little 
time under the shade of a noble tree, reclining on the 
grassy bank of a stream of runnìng water. We bave 
now fallen upon a person, wbose name and memory, 
occnrring wben they will to the mind, refìresh it with a 
cairn emotion of reverence, and a pleasurable feeling of 
sympathy : how much more, then, after so many moum- 
fai pìctures — after the contemplation of such fearful and 
batelul depravity ! On the history of this personage, we 
must absolutely expend a few words : he who cares not 
about hearing them, and is anxious to proceed with the 
story, may pass on at once to the succeeding chapter. 

Federigo' Borromeo, bom in 1564, was among those 
characters, rare in whatever age, who bave employed 
singular talents, ali the resources of great wealth, ali 
the advantages of privileged rank, and an unwearying 
diligence, in the search and exercise of the highest 
objects and princìples. His life resembles a rivulet, 
which, issuing limpid from the rock, flows in a ceaseless 
and unruffled, though lengthened course, through vari- 
ous lands, and, clear and limpid stili, falls at last into 
the ocean. Amidst comforts and luxuries, he attended, 
even from childhood, to those lessons of self-denial and 
humility, and those maxims on the vanìty of worldly 
pleasures, and the sinfulness of pride, on true dignity 
and true riches, which, whether acknowledged or not 
in the heart, bave been transmitted from one generation 
to another in the most elementary instruction in religion. 
He attended, I say, to these lessons and maxims ; he 
received them in real earnest ; he tried them, and found 
them true ; he saw, therefore, that other and contrary 
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lessons and maxima could not possibly be true, which 
yet were transmitted firom age to age, wìth the same 
asseveratioii, and sometimes by the same lips ; and he 
resolved to take, as the role of bis thoaghts and actions, 
those which were indeed right. By these he understood 
that life was not designed to be a burden to many, and 
a pleasure to only a few ; but was intended as a time of 
employment for ali, of which every one would bave to 
gìve an account ; and he began from a child to consider 
how he could render bis useful and holy. 

In 1580 he declared bis resolution of dedìcatingbimself 
to the ministry of the church, and received ordination from 
the hands of bis cousin Carlo, whom long and universal 
suf&age had already sìgoalized as a saint. Shordy 
afterwards, he entered the college founded by this rela- 
tive in Pavia, which stili bears the name of their house; 
and bere, while applying himself with assiduity to the 
occupations which were prescribed, he added to them 
two others, of bis own free will ; and these were, to give 
instruction to the most ignorant and neglected amoi^ 
the popnlation, in thedoctrines of the Christian religion; 
and to visit, assist, comfort, and relieve the sick and 
needy. He employed the authority conceded to him 
by ali around, in indudng bis companions to second 
him in such works of charity ; and set a noble example 
of spending, in every honest and beneficiai employment, 
a pre-eminence which, consideringhis superìor mind and 
talents, he would, perhaps, equally bave attained had be 
been the lowest in rank and fortune. The advantages of 
a diiferent nature, which the circumstances of fortune 
could bave procured for him, be not only sought not 
after, but studiously neglected. He kept a table ratber 
meagre than frugai, and wore a dress ratber mean than 
decent ; while the whole tenor of bis life and behaviour 
was in conformity with these particulars. Nor dìd be 
thìnk it necessary to alter it, because some of bis rela- 
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tìves exclaìmed loudly against such a praciice, and com- 
plained that by this means he would degrade the dìgnity 
of the house. He had also another Trarfare to maintain 
against his ìnstructors, who stealthily, and as ìt were 
by surprìse, endeavoured to place before, behind, and 
around him, more noble appendages, somethmg \rhich 
mìght distinguish him from others, and make him 
appear the first in the place : either thinking, by thìs 
means, to ingratiate themselves with him in the long 
run ; or influenced by that servile attachment which 
prides itself in, and rejoices at, the splendour of others; 
or being among the number of those prudent persons 
who shrink back with alarm from the extreme of virtue 
as well as vice, are for ever proclaiming that perfection 
lies in a medium between the two, and fix that medium 
exactly at the point which they bave reached, and where 
they find themselves very much at their ease. Fede- 
rigo not only refused these kindly offices, but rebuked 
the officious instruments : and that between the ages of 
childhood and youth. 

That, during the life of the Cardinal Carlo, his senior 
by twenty-six years, in his authoritative and, so to say, 
solemn presence, surrounded by homage and respectfìd 
silence, incited by the fame, and impressed with the 
tokens of sanctity, Federigo, as a boy and a youth, 
should bave endeavoured to conform himself to the 
behaviour and talents of such a cousin, is certainly not 
to be wondered at ; but it is, indeed, much to be able 
to say, that, after his death, no one could perceive that 
Federigo, then twenty years of age, had lost a guide 
and censor. The increasing fame of his talents, erudi- 
tion, and piety ; the relationship and connexion of more 
than one powerful Cardinal ; the credit of his family ; 
his very name, to which Carlo had almost annexed in 
people's minds an idea of sanctity and sacerdotal pre- 
eminence ; ali that should, and ali that could, leadmen to 
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ecclesiastìcal dignities, concurred to predici them for hìm. 
Bui he, persuaded in heart of what no one who professes 
Chrìstianity can deny with the lips, that there is no real 
superiority of a man over his fellow-men, exceptìng in 
so far as he devotes himself to their servìce, both dreaded 
exaltatìon, and sought to avoid it ; not, indeed, that he 
might shrink from serving others — ^for few lives have 
been more devoted to this object than his own — but 
because he considered himself neither worthy enoughof 
so high and perilous a servìce, nor suffidently compe- 
tent for it. For these reasons, the Archbìshopric of 
Milan being offered to him in 1595, by Clement Vili., 
he seemed muchdìsturbed, and refìised thecharge with- 
out hesitation. He yielded afterwards, however, to the 
express command of the Pope. 

Such demonstratìons (who knows it not?) are neither 
dìfficult nor imcommon; and it requires no greater 
effort of subtlety for hypocrìsy to make them, than for 
raillery to deride them, and hold them cheap on every 
occasion. But do they, therefore, cease to be the naturai 
expression of a wise and virtuous principle? One's life 
is the touchstone of profession ; and the profession of 
this sentiment, though it may have been on the tongue 
of ali the impostors and ali the scoffers in the world, 
will ever be worthy of admiration, when preceded and 
foUowed by a life of disinterested self-sacrifice. 

In Federigo, as Archbishop, was apparent a remark> 
able and Constant carefdlness to devote to himself no 
more of his wealth, his time, his care — in short, of his 
whole self, than was absolutely necessary. He said, as 
everybody says, that ecclesiastical revenues are the 
patrimony of the poor ; how he showed he understood 
such a maxim in reality, will be evident from this fact. 
He caused an estimate to be taken of the sum required 
for his own expenditure, and that of those in his per- 
sonal service; and being told that six hundred scudi 
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woiild be «ufficient, {scudo was at tliat lime tlie name of 
a golden coin whìch, retainìng the same weìght and 
Talue, was afterwards called a zecchinOj)* he gave orders 
thai thìs sum should annuallj be set apart out of hb 
patrìmonìal estate, for the expenses of the table. So 
sparing and scrupnlous was he in bis personal ontlay, 
that he was carefiil never to leave off a dress which was 
not completely wom out; unitìng, however, as was 
recorded by contemporary wiiters, to this habìt of sim- 
plicìty, that of sìngolar neatness : two remarkable 
qnalitìes, in fact, in this age of ostentation and unclean- 
liness. That nothing, again, might be wasted of the 
remnants of bis frugai table, he assigned them to a 
hospital for the poor; one of whom carne daily, by bis 
orders, to the dining apartment, to gather up ali that 
remained. Such instances of economy might, perhaps, 
suggest the idea of a dose, parsimonious, over-careful 
virtue, of a mind wrapt up in attention to minutise, and 
incapable of elevated designs, were it not for the Ambro- 
sian Library, stili standing, which Federigo projected 
with such noble magnificence, and executed, from the 
foundatìons upwards, with such munificent liberality; 
to supply which with books and manuscripts, besides 
the presentation of those he had already coUected, with 
great labour and expense, be sent eight of the most 
leamed and experienced men be could find, to make 
purchases throughout Italy, France, Spain, Germany, 
Flanders, Greece, Lebanon, and Jerusalem. By this 
means, he succeeded in gathering together about thirty 
thousand printed volumes, and fourteen thousand manu- 
scripts. To this library he united a college of doctors ; 
(nine in number at first, and mamtained at bis charge 
while he lived; afterwards, the ordinary income not 
suffidng for this expense, they were reduced to two.) 

•* Sequin :— an Italian gold coin, worth about ten shillings of English 
money. 

VOL. II. G G 
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Tbeir office was to coltivate various branches of study, 
theology, history, polite literature, and the Orientai lan- 
guages, obliging each one to publisb some work on the 
subject assigned to bim. To tbis be also added a college, 
wbicb be called Trilingue^ for tbe study of tbe Greek, 
Latin) and Italian languages ; a college of pupils, lòr 
instruction in tbese several faculties and languages, 
tbat tbey migbt become professors in tbeir tum; a 
printing-office for tbe Orientai languages, for Hebrew» 
tbat is to say, Cbaldaic, Arabie, Persian, and Armenian ; 
a gallery of paintings, anotber of statues, and a scbool 
for tbe tbree principal arts of design. For tbese last be 
could fìnd professors already existing ; but as to tbe 
rest, we bave seen tbe trouble it cost bim to collect 
books and manuscripts. Undoubtedly, it would be more 
difficult to meet witb types in tbose languages, tben 
mucb less cultivated in Europe tban tbey are at present; 
and stili more difficult tban types, would be men wbo 
understood tbem« Suffice it to say, tbat, out of nine 
professors, eigbt were taken from among tbe young 
pupUs of tbe seminary; from wbicb circumstance we 
may infer wbat was bis opinion of tbe scbools tben 
establisbed, and tbe celebrity gain ed in tbose days; an 
opinion agreeing witb tbat wbicb posterity seems to 
bave formed of tbem, by sufferìng botb one and tbe 
otber to sink into oblivion. In tbe regulations wbicb 
be left foi? tbe use and government of tbe library, a pro- 
vision for perpetuai utility is conspicuous, not only 
admirable in itself, but, in many particulars, judicious 
and elegant, far beyond the general ideas and babits of 
the age. He required tbe librarian to keep up a corre- 
spondence witb tbe most leamed men in Europe, tbat 
he migbt bave information of the state of science» and 
intelligence of the best works on any subject tbat should 
be published, and immediately purchase tbem. Jle 
gave bim in charge to point out to the students tbose 
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Works which mìght assist them in their desi^s ; and 
ordered that the advantages of consulting the wrorks 
here preserved should ,be open to ali, whether citizens 
or strangers. Such a regulation wiU now appear quite 
naturai — one and the same thing with the founding of 
a library ; but in those days it was not so. In a his- 
tory of the Ambrosian Library, written (with the 
precision and elegance usuai in that age) by one Pier- 
paolo Bosca, a librarian, after the death of Federigo, 
it is expressly noted as a remarkable fact, that, in thìs 
library, built by a private individuai almost entirely at 
his own expense, the books were accessible to the view 
«f ali, and brought to any one who should demand them, 
with liberty to sit down and study them, and the pro- 
vision of pen, ink, and paper, to take notes ; while, in 
some other celebrated public libraries in Italy, the 
volomes were not only not visible, but concealed in 
closets, where they were never disturbed, except when 
the humanity, as he Scays, of the presidents prompted 
them sometimes to display them for a moment. As to 
accommodation and conveniences for study provided 
for those who frequented it, they had not the least idea 
of such a thing. So that, to fumish such libraries, was 
to withdraw books from the use of the public ; one of 
those means of cultivation, many of which were, and 
stili are, employed, that only serve to render the soil 
more sterile. 

It were useless to inquire what were the effects of 
this foundation of Borromeo on public education: it 
would be easy enough to demonstrate in two words, 
according to the general method of demonstration, that 
they were miraculous, or that they were nothing ; but 
to investigate and explain, up to a certain poìnt, what 
they really were, would be a work of much difficulty, 
little advantage, and somewhat ill-timed. Rather let us 
think what a generous, judicious, benevolent, perse» 
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vering lover of the improvement of mankind he must 
have been, wbo planned such an tmdertakìng — who 
planned it on so grand a scale, and who executed it in 
the midst of ignorance, inertness, and general contempt 
of ali studioos application, and, consequently, in spite of 
'< What does it matter?'' and, " There*8somethingelse totMnk 
ahout;'* and, " Whatafine invenfionr* and " Thiswaaeer^ 
tainly wanting ;" and similar remarks, which, nndoubtedly, 
ii?ill bave been more in number than the scudi expended 
by him in the undertakìng, amounting to a hundred and 
five thousand, the greatest part of his property. 

To style such a man beneficent and liberal in a high 
degree, it would be imnecessary, perhaps, that he shouid 
have spent much in the immediate relief of the needy ; 
and there are, besides, many in whose opinion expendi- 
ture of the character we have described, and, indeed, I 
may say ali expenditure, is the best and more beneficiai 
almsgiving. But in Federigo's opinion, almsgiving, 
properly speaking, was a paramount duty ; and bere, as 
in every thing else, his actions were in accordance with 
his principles. His life was one continuai overflowing 
charity. On occasion of this very scarcity, to which our 
story has already alluded, we shall have presently to 
relate several traits which wUl exhibit the judgment and 
delicacy he knew how to employ even in his liberality. 
Of the many remarkable examples which his biogra- 
phers have recorded of this virtue, we will bere cite but 
one. Having heard that a certain nobleman was using 
artifices and compulsion to force into a convent one of 
his daughters who wished rather to be married, he had 
an interview with her father ; and drawing from him the 
acknowledgment that the true motive of this oppression 
was the want of four thousand scudi, which, according 
to his idea, were necessary towards marrying his daugh- 
ter suitably, Federigo immediately presented the required 
dowry. Some may perhaps think this an extravagant 
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act of bounty, not well-jiidged, and too condescendìng 
to the foolish caprices of a vain nobleman ; and that 
four tbousand scudi mìght bave been better employed in 
ibis or that manner. To whìch we bave nothing to 
answer, exceptmg that it were devoutly to be wished 
that one could more frequently see excesses of a virtue 
so unfettered by prevailing opinion, (every age has its 
own,) and so free from the general tendency, as in this 
instance that must bave been, which induced a man to 
give four thousand scudi, that a young person might not 
be made a nun. 

The inexhaustible charìty of this man appeared, not 
only in bis almsgiving, but in bis whole behaviour. 
Easy of access to ali, he considered a cheerful counte- 
nance and an affectionate courtesy particularly due to 
those in the lower ranks of life; and the more so in 
proportion as they were little thought of by the world. 
Here, therefore, he had to combat with the gentlemen 
of the ne quid nimis school, who were anxious to keep 
him within limìts, i. e. within their limits. One of these, 
on occasion of a visit to a wild and mountainous coun- 
try, when Federigo was teaching some poor children, 
and durìng the interrogations and instruction was fondly 
caressing them, besought him to be more cautious in 
handling such children, as they were dirty and repelling : 
as if the worthy gentleman supposed that Federigo had 
not discemment enough to make the discovery, or 
acumen enough to suggest this recondite counsel for 
himself. Such, in certain circumstances of times and 
tbings, is the misfortune of men exalted to high stations, 
that while they so seldom find any one to inform them 
of their failings, there is no lack of persons courageous 
enough to reprove them for doing right. But the good 
Bishop, not without anger, replied: "They are my 
lambs, and perhaps may never again see my face ; and 
would you not bave me caress them?" 
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Very seldom,however, did he exhibit any anger, being 
admìred for bis miid and imperturbable gentleness of 
bebavìour, ii?bìcb might be attributed to an extraordi- 
narily happy temperameut of mind ; nobile, in truth, it 
was the effect of Constant discipline over a naturally 
hasty and passionate disposition. If ever he showed 
himself severe, nay, even harsh, it was towards those 
pastors under bis authority whom he discovered guìlty 
of avarice, or negligence, or any other conduct opposed 
to the spirit of their high vocation. Upon ii?hat might 
affect bis own interest or temporal glory, he never be- 
tokened either joy, regret, eagemess, or anxiety : won- 
derful iudeed if these emotions were not excited in bis 
mind ; more wonderful if they were. Not ouly in the 
many conclaves at which he had assisted, dìd he acquire 
the reputation of having never aspired to that lofty post 
so desirable to ambition, and so terrible to piety ; bcit 
on one occàsìon, when a colleague, who possessed coii- 
siderabie influence, came to offer bim bis vote and those 
òf bis (so, alas ! it was termed) faction, Federigo refused 
the proposai in such a manner that bis friend imme- 
diàtely abandoned the idea, and tumed bis views else- 
where. This same humility, this dread of pre-eminence, 
was equally apparent in the more common occurrences 
bf life. Careful and indefatigable in ordering and govem- 
ing every thing, where he considered it bis duty to do 
so, he always shrank from iutruding into the afiairs of 
others, and evén when solicited, refused, if possible, to 
interfere ;^-discretion and temperance far from common, 
as every body knows, in men as zealous in the cause of 
good as Federigo was. 

Were we to allow ourselves to prosecute the pleasing 
task of coUecting together the remarkable points in bis 
character, the result would certainly be a complication 
òf virtues in apparent opposition to each other, and 
assuredly difficult to find combined. We cannot, how- 
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ever, omit to uotice one more excellency in bis excellent 
life : replete as it was with action, government, functions, 
instruction, audiences, diocesan Tisitations, joumeys, 
and controversies, he not only found time for sindy» but 
devoted as much to ibis object as a professor of lìtera- 
ture would bave required. Indeed, among many otber 
and vaiious tìdes of commendation, be possessed in a 
bigb degree, among bis contemporaries, tbat of a man 
of leaming. 

We must not, bowever, conceal tbat be beld mtb firm 
persuasion, and maintained, in fact, witb perseverìng 
constancy, some opinions wbicb, in tbe present day, 
would appear to every one ratber singular tban ili» 
founded \ even to sucb as would be anxious to consider 
tbem sound. For any one wbo would defend bim on 
tbis bead, tbere is tbe current and commonly-received 
excuse, tbat tbey were tbe errors of tbe age, ratber tban 
bis own ; an excuse, to say tbe trutb, wbicb, \7ben it 
results from tbe minute consideration of facts, may be 
valid and significant ; but wbicb generally, applied in 
tbe usuai naked way, and as we must do in tbis in-* 
stance, comes in tbe end to mean exactly notbing at ali. 
And, besides, not wisbing to resolve complicated ques- 
tions witb simple formulae, we will venture to leave tbis 
unsolved ; resting satisfied witb baving tbus cursorily 
mentioned, tbat in a cbaracter so admirabie as a wbole, 
we do not pretend to affirm tbat every particular was 
equally so, lest we sbould seem to bave intended making 
a funeral oration. 

We sball notbe doing injustice to our readers to sup- 
pose tbat some of tbem may inquire, wbetber tbis person 
bas left any monument of so mucb talent and erudition. 
Wbetber be bas left any I Tbe works remaining from 
bim, great and smalla Latin and Italian, publisbed and 
manuscript, amount to about a bundred volumes, pre- 
served in tbe library be bimself founded; moral treatises, 
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discouTses, dissertations on history, sacred and profane 
antiquities, lìterature, arte, and varìons other subjects. 

— ^And however does it happen, — ^this inquìrer may 
ask, — that so many works are forgotten, or at least so 
little known, so little songht after? How is it, that 
with such talents, sach leaming, such experience of 
men and thìngs, such profound thought, such a sense of 
the good and the beautiful, such purity of mind, and so 
many other qualities which constitute the elegant author ; 
how is it, that out of a hundred works, he has not left 
even one to he considered excellent by those who 
approvo not of the whole, and to be known by title even 
by those who bave never read it? How is it that ali of 
them together bave not sufficed, at least by their num- 
ber, to procure for bis name a literary fame among 
posterity ? — 

The inquiry is undoubtedly reasonable, and the ques- 
tion suffidently interesting: because the reasons of this 
phenomenon are to befound, or, at least, must be sought 
for, in many general facts ; and when found, would lead 
to the explanation of other similar phenomena. But 
they would be many and prolìx : and what if they should 
not prove satisfactory ? if they should make the reader 
tum away in disgust ? So that it will be better to resumé 
our << walk through " the story, and instead of digressing 
more at length on the character of this wonderfùl man, 
proceed to observe him in action under the conduct of 
our anonymous author. 
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CHAFTEE XXI II. 

lARDINAL FEDERIGO wae employed, 
\ according to his usuai ciistom in everp 
! leisure interval, iu atndy, UDtil the hour 

] arrived for repairing to the church tot the 

celebration of Divine Service, when the chaplain aod 
crosS'beaTer entered nith a disturhed and gloomy coun- 

" A straoge visitor, niynoble Lord, — strangeindeed!" 

"Who?" askedthc Cardinal. 

" No lesa a perBonage than the Signor . . . ." replied 
the chaplain; and pronoondng- the syllahles with a 
very signìficant tona, he uttered the name which vre 
cannot ^ve to our readera. He then added: "He ib 
bere outside in peraon ; and demaodg nothing less than 
to be introdaced to youT illustrious Grace." 

" He !" aaid the Cardinal, with an animated look, 
ahutting hia hook, and rising from his seat; "let bim 
come in ! — let h'<ji come iu directly ! " 
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" But . . , *" rejoiued the chaplain, without attemptmg 
to move, "your iUustrious LordsMp must surely be 
aware who he is : that outlaw, that famous ....'' 

** And is it not a most happy circumstance for a 
bishop, that such a man should feel a wish to come and 
seek an interview with him ? " 

** But , . , ." insisted the chaplain, <* we may never 
speak of certain things, because my Lord says that it is 
ali nonsense : but, when it comes to the point, I think 
it is a duty « . , , Zeal makes many enemies, my Lord ; 
and we know positively that more than one ruffian has 
dared to boast that some day or other . , . •" 

" And what have they done?" interrupted the Car- 
dinal. 

" I say that this man is a plotter of mischief, a despe- 
rate character, who holds correspondence with the most 
violent desperadoes, and who may be sent . . . ." 

" Oh, what discipline is this," again interrupted Fe- 
derigo, smiling, '^ for the soldiers to exhort their general 
to cowardice ?" Then resuming a grave and thoughtful 
air, he continued : " Saint Carlo would not bave delibe- 
rated whether he ooght to receive such a man: he would 
bave gone to seek him. Let him be admitted directly : 
he has already waited too long." 

The chaplaìn moved towards the door, saying in his 
heart: — There's no remedy; these saints are ali obsti- 
nate. — 

Having opèned the door, and surveyed the room where 
the Signor and his companions were, he saw that the 
iatter had crowded together on one side, where they 
sat whispering and cautiously peeping at their visitor, 
Ivhile he was left alone in one corner. The chaplain 
advanced towards him, eyeing him guardedly from head 
to foot, and wondering what weapons he might bave 
hidden under that great coat; thinking, at the same 
time, that really, before admitting him, he ought at 
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least to haye proposed , , , . but he could not resolvQ 
what to do. He approached hini, sayìng: ** Hìs Grace 
waits for youp Lordship* Will you be good enough to 
come wìth me ?" And as he preceded him through the 
little crowd, which instantly gave way for him, he kept 
casting glances on each side, which meant to say: 
What could I do? don't you know yourselves that he 
always has his own way ? 

- On teaching the apartment, the chaplain opened the 
door, and introduced the Unnamed. Federigo advanced 
to meet him with a happy and serene look, and his band 
extendedi as if to welcome an expected guest, at the 
same time makìng a sign to the chaplain to go out; 
which was immediately obeyed. 

When thus left alone, they both stood for a moment 
silent and in suspense, though from widely different 
feeUngs. The Unnamed, who had, as it were, been 
forcibly carried there by an inexplicable compulsion, 
rather than led by a determinate intention, now stood 
there, also as it were by compulsion, torn by two con- 
tending feelings : on the one side, a desire and confused 
hope of meeting with some alleviation of bis inward 
torment : on the other, a feeling of self-rebuked shame 
at having come thìther like a penitent, subdued, and 
wretched, to confess himself guilty, and to make suppli- 
cation to a man : he was at a loss for words, and, indeed, 
scarcely sought for them. Raising his eyes, however, 
to the Archbishop's face, he became gradually filledwith 
a feeling ofveneration, authoritative, and at the same time 
soothìng; which, while it increased his confidence, gently 
subdued his haughtiness, and, without offending his 
pride, compelled it to give way, and imposed sUence. 

The hearing of Federigo was, in fact, one which 
announced superiority, and, at the same time, excited 
love. It was naturally sedate, and almost involuntarily 
commauding, his figure being not in the least bowed or 
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wasted by age ; while bis solemn, yet sparkling eye, his 
open and thoughtful forebead, a kind of vìrginal florìd* 
ness, wbicb migbt be distinguisbed even amoug grey 
locks, paleness, and tbe traces of abstinence, medita- 
tion, and labour: in short, ali bis features indicated 
tbat tbey bad once possessed tbat wbicb is most strictly 
entitled beauty. Tbe babit of serìous and benevolent 
tbougbt, tbe inward peace of a long lìfe, tbe love tbat 
be felt towards bis fellow-creatures, and tbe uninter- 
rupted enjoyment of an ineffable bope, bad now substi- 
tuted tbe beauty (so to say) of old age, wbicb sbone 
fortb more attractively from tbe magnificent simplicity 
of tbe purple. 

He fixed, for a moment, on tbe countenance of tbe 
Unnamed, a penetrating look, longaccustomedtogatber 
from tbis index wbat was passing in tbe mind ; and 
imagining be discovered, under tbat dark and troubled 
mien, sometbing every moment more corresponding 
witb tbe bope be bad conceived on tbe first announce- 
ment of sucb a visit, " Ob ! " cried be, in an animated 
voice, " wbat a welcome visit is tbis ! and bow tbankful 
I ougbt to be to you for taking sucb a step, altbougb it 
may convey to me a little reproof !" 

*<Reproof!" exclaimed tbe Signor, mucb surprised, 
but sootbed by bis words and manner, and glad tbat 
tbe Cardinal bad broken tbe ice, and started some sort 
of conversation. 

" Certainly, it conveys to me a reproof," replied tbe 
Arcbbisbop, " for allowing you to be beforeband witb 
me, wben so often, and for so long a time, I mig^t and 
ougbt to bave come to you myself." 

" You come to me ! Do you know wbo I am? Did 
tbey deliver in my name rigbtly ?" 

" And tbe bappiness I feel, and wbicb must surely be 
evident in my countenance, do you tbink I sbould feel 
it at tbe announcement and visit of a stranger ? It is 
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you who make me experience it ; you, I say, whom I 
ought to have sought ; you whom I bave, at least, loved 
and wept over, and for whom I have so often prayed ; 
you, among ali my children, for each one I love from 
the bottom of my heart, whom I shoold most have 
desired to receive and embrace, if I had thought I mìght 
hope for such a thing. But God alone knows how to 
work wonders, and supplìes the weakness and tardiness 
of His unworthy servants." 

The Unnamed stood astonìshed at thìs warm recep- 
tion, in language which corresponded so exactly with 
that which he had not yet expressed, nor, indeed, had 
fully determined to express ; and, affected, but exceed- 
ingly surprised, he remained silent. " Well ! " resumed 
Federigo, stili more aflfectionately, " you have good 
news to teli me; and you keep me so long expect- 
ing it?" 

" Good news ! I have beli in my heart ; and can I 
teli you any good tidings ? Teli me, if you know, what 
good news you can expect from such as I am ? " 

" That God has touched your heart, and would make 
you His own," replied the Cardinal, calmly. 

" God ! God ! God ! If I could see Him ! If I could 
bear Him ! Wbere is tbis God ?" 

" Do yoxt ask tbis ? you ? And who has Him nearer 
than you ? Do you not feel Him in your heart, over- 
roming, agitating you, neverleaving you at case, and at 
the same time drawing you forward, presenting to your 
view a hope of tranquillity and consolation, a consola- 
tion which sball be full and boundless, as soon as you 
recognise Him, acknowledge, and implore Him?" 

" Oh, surely! tbere is something within that op- 
presses, that consumes me ! But God ! If tbis be God, 
if He be such as they say, what do you suppose He can 
do with me?" 

Tbese words were uttered with an accent of despair ; 
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but Federìgo, vrìth a solemn tone, as of cairn inspiration, 
replied : " What can God do with you ? What would 
He wish to make of you ? A token of His power and 
goodness : He would acquire through you a glory, sucli 
as others could not give Him. The world has long 
cried out against you, hundreds and thousands of voìces 
bave declared their detestatìon of your deeds . . . *" 
(The Unnamed shuddered, and felt for a moment sur- 
prìsed at hearing such unusual language addressed to 
him, and stili more surprised that he felt no anger, but 
rather, almost a relief.) ** What glory," pursued Fede- 
rigo, " will thus redound to God ! They may be voices 
of alarm, of self-interest ; of justice, perhaps — ajustice 
so easy ! so naturai ! Some perhaps, yea, too many, 
may be voices of envy of your wretched power ; of your 
hitherto deplorable security of heart. But when you, 
yourself, rise up to condemn your past life, to become 
your own accuser, then! then, indeed, God will be 
glorified! And you ask what God can do with you. 
Who am I, a poor mortai, that I can teli you what 
use such a Being may choose henceforth to make of 
you ? how He can employ your impetuous will, your 
unwavering perseverance, when He shall bave animated 
and invigoratèd them with love, with hope, with repen- 
tance ? Who are you, weak man, that you should ima- 
gine yourself capable of devising and executing greater 
deeds of evil, than God can make you will and accom- 
plish in the cause of good ? What can God do with 
you ? Pardon you ! save you ! finish in you the work 
of redemption ! Are not these things noble and worthy 
of Him? Oh, just think! if I, an humble and feeble 
creature, so worthless and full of myself— I, such as I 
am, long so ardently for your salvation, that, for its 
sake, I would joyfully give (and He is my witness !) the 
few days that stili remain to me ; oh, think what, and 
how great, must be the love of Him, Who inspires me 
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M'ith tìùs imperfect, bui ardent affectìon ; how must He 
love you, what must He desire for you, Wbo lias bid 
and enabled me to regard you iirith a charity tbat 
consumes me ! " 

Wbile tbese words fell fròm bis lips, bis face, bis ex- 
pression, bis ii?bole manner, evinced bis deep feeling of 
wbat be uttered. Tbe countenance of bis auditor 
cbangedy from a wild and convulsive look, first to 
astonìsbment and attention, and tben gradually yielded 
la deeper and less painful emotions ; bis eyes, wbicb 
firom infancy bad been unaccustomed to weep, became 
suSused; and wben tbe words ceased, be covered bis 
face witb bis bands, and burst into a flood of tears. It 
was tbe only and most evident reply. 

" Great and good God ! " exclaimed Federigo, raising 
bis bands and eyes to beaven, ** wbat bave I ever done, 
an unprofitable servante an idle sbepberd, tbat Tbou 
sbouldest cali me to tbis banquet of grace ! tbat Tbou 
shouldest make me wortby of being an instrument in 
so joyiìil a miracle !" So saying, be extended bis band 
to take tbat of tbe Unnamed. 

" No ! " cried tbe penitent nobleman ; "no ! keep 
away from me : defilé not tbat innocent and beneficent 
band, You don't know ali tbat tbe one you would grasp 
bas committed." 

" Suffer me," said Federigo, taking it witb affectionate 
violence, " suffer me to press tbe band wbicb will repair 
so many wrongs, dispense so many benefits, comfort so 
many afflicted, and be extended, disarmed, peaceiuUy, 
and bumbly, to so many enemies." 

" It is too mucb !" said tbe Unnamed, sobbing, " leave 
me, my Lord ; good Federigo, leave me ! A crowded 
assembly awaits you ; so many good people, so many 
innocent creatures, so many come from a distance, to 
see you for once, to bear you : and you are staying to 
talk .... witb wbom ! " 
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*' We will leave the ninety and nine sheep/' replìed 
the Cardinal ; " they are in safety, upon the mountain : 
I wish to remain with that which was lost. Their mìnds 
are, perhaps, no w more satisfied than if they were seeing 
their poor bishop. Perhaps God, Who has wrought in 
you this miracle of mercy, is diffosing in their hearts a 
Joy of which they know not yet the reason. These 
people are, pierhaps, united to us without being aware 
of it : perchance the Spirit may be instilling into their 
hearts an ondefined feeling of charity, a petition which 
He will grant for you, an offering of gratitude of which 
you are, as yet, the unknown object." So saying, he 
threw his arms round the neck of the Unnamed, who, 
after attempting to disengage himself, and makìng a 
momentary resistance, yielded, completely overcome by 
this vehement expression of affection, embraced the 
Cardinal in his tum, and buried in his shoulder his 
trembling and altered face. His burning tears dropped 
upon the staìnless purple of Federigo, while the guiltless 
hands of the holy bishop affectionately pressed those 
members, and touched that garment, which had been 
uccustomed to hold the weapons of violence and 
treachery. 

Disengaging himself, at length, from this embrace, 
the Unnamed again covered his eyes with his band, 
and raising his face to heaven, exclaimed; " God is, 
indeed, great! God is, indeed, good! I know myself 
now, now I understand what I am ; my sins are present 
before me, and I shudder at the thought of myself; 
yet I . . . yet I feel an alleviation, a joy ; yes, even a joy, 
such as I bave uever before known during the whole 
of my horrible life ! " 

" It is a little taste," said Federigo, " which God gives 
you, to incline you to His service, and encourage you 
resolutely to enter upon the new course of life which 
lies before you, and in which you will bave so much 
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to lindo, SO mucli to repair, so mucli to moum 
over!" 

'< Unhappy man that I am ! " exdaimed the Signor : 
" how many, oh, how many . • . • things for whìch I can 
do nothìng besides moum ? But, at least, I have imder- 
takings scarcely set on foot which I can break off in the 
midst, if nothing more : one there is which I can quickly 
arrest, whìch I can easìly imdo, and repaìr." 

Federigo listened attentively» while the Unnamed 
briefly related, in terms of, perhaps, deeper execration 
than we have employed, bis attempt upon Lucia, the 
^nfferings and terrors of the unhappy girl, ber impor- 
tunate entreaties, the frenzy that these entreaties had 
aroused within him, and how sbe was stili in the 
castle .... 

" Ah, then ! let us lose no time !" exdaimed Federigo, 
breathless wìth eageméss and compassion. " You are 
ìndeed blessed ! Tbis is an eamest of God's forgiveness 1 
He makes you capable of becoming the instrument of 
safety to one wbom you intended to min. God bless 
you ! Nay, He bas blessed you ! Do you know where 
our unbappy protégée comes from ?" 

The Signor named Lucia*s village. 

" It 's not £Eir fìrom tbis," said the Cardinal, " God be 
praised ; and probably . . . •" So sayìng, be went to- 
wards a little table, and rang a beli. The cross-bearing 
diaplùn immediately attended the summons with a 
look of anxiety, and instantly glanced towards the Un- 
named. At the sigbt of bis altered countenance, and bis 
eyes stiU red with weeping, be turned an inquiring gasa 
upon the Cardinal; and perceiving, amidst the inva- 
TÌable composure of bis countenance, a look of solemn 
pleasure and imusual solicitude, he would have stood 
with open mouth, in a sort of ecstasy, had not the 
Cardinal quickly aroused him from bis contemplatìons, 
by asking whether, among the parìsb-priests who 
VOL. ir. H H 
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were assembled in tbe next Tooxn, there were one 
from ♦ ♦ ♦. 

" There is, your illustrious Grace," replied tlie chap- 
lain. 

" Let him come in directly," said Federigo, " and 
with him the priest of thìs parish." 

The chaplain quitted the room, and on entering tìiie 
hall where the clergy tv ere asisembled, ali eyes were 
immedìately tumed upon him; whìle, wìth a look of 
blank astonishment, and a countenance in which was 
stili depicted the rapture he had felt, he lìfted up bis 
hands, and waving tbem in the air, exclaimed, " Signori! 
Signori! h<pc muiaiio dextera Excelsi" And he stood 
for a moment without uttering another word. Then 
assumiiìfg the tone and language of a message, he added, 
'< His most noble and very reverend Lordship desires to 
speak with the Signor Curate of this parish, and the 
Signor Curate of ♦ • ♦." 

The first party summoned immediately came forward; 
and, at the same time, there issued from the midst of 
tbe crowd, an " I?" drawledforth with an intonatìon of 
surprise. 

" Are you not the Signor Curate of * • *?" replied 
tbe chaplain. 

" I am ; but " 

" His most noble and very reverend Lordship asks 
for you." 

" Me ?" again replied the same voice, clearly express- 
ing in this monosyllable, " What con they want with me?" 
But this time, together with the voice, came forth the 
living being, Don Abbondio himself, with an unwilling 
step, and a countenance bjetween astonishment and dis- 
gust. The chaplain beckoned to him with bis band, as 
if he meant to say, " Come, let us go ; is it so very 
alarming?" and escorting tbem to the door, he opened 
it, and introduced tbem into the apartment. 
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The Cardinal relìnquislied the hand of the Unnamed, 
with whom, meanwhile, he had been concerting arrange- 
ments, and withdrawing a little aside, beckoned to the 
curate of the vìllage. Briefly relating the circumstances, 
he asked whether he could immediately find a trustworthy 
woman who would be willing to go to the castle in a 
litter, and fetch away Lucia ; a kìnd and clever person, 
who would know how to conduct herself in so novel an 
expedition, and whose manners and language would be 
most likely to encourage and tranquillize the unfortu- 
nate girl, to whom, after so much anguish and alarm, 
even liberatìon itself might be an additional cause of 
apprehension. After a moment's thought, the Curate 
said that he knew just the very person, and then took 
his departure. The Cardinal now calling to hìm the 
chaplain, desired him to bave a litter and bearers 
immediately prepared, and to see that two mules were 
saddled, for riders ; and as soon as he had quitted the 
apartment, tumed to Don Abbondio. 

This worthy gentleman, who had kept tolerably dose 
to the Archbishop, that he might be at a respectful 
distance from the other Signor, and had, in the mean- 
time, been casting side glances, first to one, and then to 
the other, dubitating the while within himself what 
ever ali this strange manoeuvring might mean, now 
advanced a step forward, and, making a respectful bow, 
said, " I was told that your most illustrious Lordship 
wanted me ; but I think there must be some misunder- 
standìng." 

<* There is no mìsimderstanding, I assureyou,'* replied 
Federigo ; '* I bave glad news to giye you, and a plea- 
sant and most agreeable task to impose upon you. One 
of your parishioners, whom you must bave lamented as 
lost. Lucia Mondeìla, is again found, and is near at 
hand, in the house of my good Mend bere ; and you will 
go now with him, and a woman, whom the Signor Curate 
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of this place has gone to seek ; you wìll go, I say, to 
fetch thence one of your own chìldren, and accompany 
her hither." 

Don Abbondio did Ms best to conceal the vexation— 
the what shall I say ? — the alarm, the dismay excited by 
this proposai, or command ; and unable any longer to 
restrain or dismìss a look of inexpressible discontent 
already gathering in bis countenance, he could only 
hide it by a profound reverence, in token of obedient 
acceptance ; nor did he again raise his face, but to make 
another equally profound obeisance to the Unnamed, 
Vrìth a piteous look, i/^hich seemed to say, << I am in 
your hands, bave pity upon me ; Parcere subjeetis" 

The Cardinal then asked him what relations Lucia 
had. 

** Of near relations, with whom she lives, or might 
live, she has only a mother," replied Don Abbondio. 

" Is she at home?" 

" Yes, my Lord." 

" WeU," replied Federigo, " since this poor girl cannot 
be so directly restored to ber own home, it will be a 
great consolation to ber to see ber mother as quickly as 
possible ; so, if the Signor Curate of this village doesn't 
return before I go to church, I request you will teli him 
to fiind a cart, or some kind of conveyance, and despatch 
a person of discretion to fetch ber mother bere." 

" Had not / better ^o ?" said Don Abbondio. 

" No, no, not you ; l've already requested you to 
undertake another commission," replied the Cardinal. 

" I proposed it," rejoined Don Abbondio, ** to pre- 
pare ber poor mother for the news. She is a very sen- 
sitive woman, and it requires one who knows ber 
disposition, and how to go to work with ber the right 
way, or he will do ber more harm than good." 

'< And therefore I bave requested you to acquaìnt the 
jS^g^or Curate of my wish that a proper person should 
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be chosen for this office : you will do better elsewhere,** 
replied the Cardinal. And he would wìllingly haye 
added : That poor girl ai the castle has far more need 
of shortly seeing a known and trusted countenance» 
after so many hours of agony, and in such terrible 
ignorance as to the future. But this was not a reason 
io be so clearly expressed before the present third 
party. Indeed, the Cardinal thought ìt very strange 
that it had not immediately occurred to Don Abbondio ; 
that he had not thought of it himself ; and the proffer 
he had made, and so warmly insisted upon, seemed so 
much out of place, that he could not help suspecting 
there must be something hidden beneath. He gazed 
upon his face, and there readily detected bis fear of 
j oumeying with that terrible person, and of being his guest 
even for a few moments. Anxìous, therefore, entirely 
to dissipate thesecowardly apprehensions, yet unwilling 
to draw the curate aside and whisper with him in secret, 
while his new friend formed the third of their party, he 
judged that the best pian would be to do what, indeed, 
he would bave done without such a motive, that is, 
kddress the Unnamed himself; and thus Don Abbondio 
might at length understand, from his replies, that he was 
no longer an object of fear. He returned, therefore, to 
the Unnamed, and addressing him with that frank 
cordiality which may be met with in a new and powerfìil 
affection, as well as in an intimacy of long standing, 
'' Don't think," said he, <' that I shall be content with 
this visit for to-day. You will return, won't you, with 
this worthy clergyman ? " 

" Will I return?" replied the Unnamed. « Should 
you refose me, I would obstinately remain outside your 
door, like the be^ar. I want to talk with you ; I want 
to bear you, to see you ; I deeply need you ! " 

Federigo took his band and pressed it, saying : " Do 
the clergyman of this yillage, then, and me, the favour 
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of dining with us to-day. J shall expect you. Id the 
meanwhile, I must go to offer up prayers and praises 
with the people; and you to reap the first-fìruìts of 
mercy." 

Don Abbondio, at these demonstrations, stood like a 
Gowardly child, who watches a person boldly pettìng 
and stroking a large, surly, shaggy dog, with glarìng 
eyes, and a notoriously bad name for biting and growl- 
ing) and hears its master say that bis dog is a good and 
yery quìet beast : he looks at the owner, and neìther 
contradicts nor assents ; he looks at the animai, afraid 
to approach him for fear the " very gentle beast *' 
should show bis teeth, were it only from habit; and 
equally afraid to run away, lest he should be thought 
a coward ; and can only utter an internai aspiration : — 
Would that I were safe in my own house ! 

On quitting the apartment, in company with the Un- 
named, whose band he stili grasped, the Cardinal cast 
another glance upon the poor man who remained behind, 
looking very awkward and mortifìed, and with a doleful 
expression of countenance. Thinking that possibly his 
vexation arose from being apparently overlooked, and 
left, as it were, in a corner, particularly in contrast with 
the notoriously wicked character uow so warmly received 
and welcomed, he tumed towards him in passing, and 
hung back for a moment, and said to him, with a friendly 
smile : " Signor Curate, thou wert ever with me in the 
house of our kind Father, but this .... this one perierat, 
et inventtis est,*' 

" Oh, how glad I am to bear it ! " said Don Abbondio, 
making a pròfound reverence to the two together. 

The Archbishop then went on, gave a slìght push to 
the door, which was immediately opened from widiout 
by two servants who stood outside, and the notable paip 
stood before the longing eyes of the clergy assembled in 
the apartment. They gazed with interest upon their 
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two couQtenaDcea, both of which bore the tracea of a 
veiy different, but eqoally profbund emotion : a grateful 
temJemesB, on bamble joip, on Federìgo'B venerable 
téatureH ; and on those of the Unnamed, confusìou, tem- 
pered mtlic«nsolation,anew and uausual modesty, and 
a feeling of contrition, througli which the vìgour of bis 
wild and fiery temper was, nevertheless, stili apparent. 
It was Hiterwards found that the passage in the prophet 
Isaiah hadoccurred to more than one of the spectatora : 
The tiio'f and tkt lamb thaU fetd together, and the lion ihall 
eat Straw Me the baUocl. (Isa. Ixv. 25.) Behind them 
carne Don Abbondio, to whom no one paid any attentioD. 



When the)' had reached the middle of the room, the 

Cardinal'a groom of the chambcr enlered on the oppo- 
site side, and informed his master thathe had executed 
ali the arderà communicated to him ìij the chaplain ; 
that the litter and mules were in readiness, and they 
onlj waìted the arrivai of the female whom the curate 
was to briug. The Cardinal bid htm teli the priest, when 
he carne back, that Don Abbondio wished to speak witb 
him ; and then ali the rest was left under the direction 
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of the latter and tbe Unnamed, whom the Cardinal again 
shook warml^ hj the hand on taking leave, sayìng: 
" I shall expect you." Then, tumìng to salute Don Ab« 
bondìo with a bow, he set off in the direction of the 
church, foUowed by the clergy, half grouped and half in 
procession, if^hile die fellow-travellers remained alone in 
the apartment* 

The Unnamed stood wrapt up in bis own tboughts^ 
and impatient for the moment when he mìght go to 
liberate bis Lucia from ber sufferings and confinement, 
— kÌ8, now, in a very different sense from that in which 
she was so the day before : and bis face expressed a 
feeling of intense agitation, which, to Don Abbondio 's 
suspìcions eye, might easìly appear something worse. 
He peeped and glanced at him from the corner of bis 
eye, and longed to start some friendly conversation : — 
But what can I say to him ?— thought he : — nrnst I say 
again, I am glad ? Glad of what? that having bitherto 
been a devil, he has at last resolved to become a gentle* 
man, like others ? A fine compliment, indeed ! Eh, eh, 
eh! boweyer I may tum the words, / am glad can 
mean notbing else. And^ after ali, will it be true that 
he has become a gentleman ? so on a sudden ! There 
are so many displays made in tbe world, and from so 
many motives ! What do I know about it ? And, in the 
meantime, I bave to go with him : and to that castle ! 
oh, what a tale ! what a tale ! what a tale is this to teU! 
who would bave told me this, this moming ! Ah, if I 
can but escape in safety, my lady Perpetua shan't soon 
bear the end of it from me, for having sent me bere by 
force, when tbere was no necessity for it, out of my 
own parisb : with ber fine plausible reasons, that ali the 
priests, for many a mile round, would flock hither, even 
those who were further off than I ; and that I mustn't 
be bebindhand ; and this, that, and the other ; and then 
to embark me in a business of this sort! Oh, poor 
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me I But I must say something io this man. — And he 
had just thought of tihat something, and was on the 
point of opening his mouth to say : — I never anticipated 
the pleasure of heìng thrown into such honourable 
company, — when the groom of the chamber entered» 
with the curate of the parish, who announced that the 
woman was waiting in the litter ; and then tumed to 
Don Abbondio, to receive from him the fìirther com-» 
mission of the Cardinal* Don Abbondio delivered him* 
self as well as he could in the con^sion of mind under 
-which he was labouring ; and then, drawing up to the 
groom, said to him : *' Pray give me, at least, a quìet 
beast ; for, to teli the truth, I am but a poor horseman." 

" You may imagine," replied the groom, with a half 
smile : " it is the secretary's mule, who is a very leamed 
man." 

" That will do . . . ." replied Don Abbondio, find he 
continued to ruminate: — Heaven send me a good 
one. — 

The Signor had readily set off the moment he heard 
the announcement ; but on reaching the door, and per'» 
ceiving that Don Abbondio was remaining behind, he 
stood stili to wait for him. When he carne up, hastily, 
with an apologizing look, the Signor bowed and made 
him pass on first, with a courteous and humble air, 
which somewhat reanimated the spirits of the unfortu* 
nate and tormented man. But scarcely had he set foot 
in the court-yard, when he saw a uew object of alarm, 
which quickly dissipated ali his reviving confidence ; he 
beheld the Unnamed go towards the corner, take holdof 
the barrel of his carabine with one band, and of the strap 
with the other, and with a rapid motion, as if performing 
the military exerdse, swing it over his shoulder. 

— Alas ! alas ! woe is me ! — thought Don Abbondio i 
— what would he do with that weapon ? Suitable sack- 
cloth, truly ! fine discipline for a new convert ! And 
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supposing some fancy should take bim? Oh whatan 
expedition ! what an expedition ! — 

Could thìs Signor bave suspected for a moment what 
kind of thoughts they were which were passing through 
bis companion's mind, it is difficult to say what he would 
not bave done to reassure bim ; but he was far enougb 
away irom such a suspicion, and Don Abbondio carefully 
avoided any movement wbich would distinctly express — 
I don't trust your lordship. — On reaching thedoor into the 
Street, they found the two anìmals in readiness : the Un- 
named mounted one, wbich was beld for bim by a bostler. 

" Isn't it vicious ?" said Don Abbondio to the valet, 
as^be stood with one foot suspended on the stirrup, and 
the other stili resting on the ground. 

" You may go MÌth a perfectly easy mind ; it*s a very 
lamb," replied the man ; and Don Abbondio, graspìng 
the saddle, and assisted by the groom, gradually mounted 
upwards, and, at last, found himself safely seated on the 
creature's back. 

The btter, wbich stood a few paces in advance, and 
was home by two mules, moved tbrward at the word of 
the attendant, and the whole party set off. 

They bad to pass before the church, wbich was filli to 
overflowing with people ; and through a little square, 
also swarming with the villagers, and newly arriired 
visitors. wbom the building could not accommodate. 
The glad news bad already spread ; and on the appear- 
ance of the party, and more espedally of bim who, only a 
few hours before, bad been an object of terror and execra- 
tion, but was now the object of joyful wonder, there arose 
from the crowd almost a murmur of applause ; and as 
they made way for bim, even their eagerness was bushed 
in the desire to obtain a near view of bim. The litter 
passed on, the Unnamed follo wed; and when he arrived 
before the open door of the church, took off bis hat, and 
bowed bis bitherto dreaded forebead, till it almost 
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touched the anìmal's mane, amidst the murmur of a 
hundred voices, exclaiming, " God blesa you I" Don 
Abbondio, also, took off bis hat, andbending low, recom- 
mended himself to Heaven ; but hearing the solemn 
harmony of bis bretbren, as they cbanted in chorus, he 
was so overcome with a feeling of envy, a moumful 
tendemess of spìrit, and a sudden fervour of heart, that 
it was witb difficolty he restrained bis tears. 

When they got beyond the babitations into tbe open 
country, and in the often entirely deserted windings of 
tbe Toad, a stili darker cloud oyerspread bis thougbts. 
Tbe only object on which bis eye could rest witb any 
confidence, was tbe attendant on tbe litter, who, belong- 
ing to tbe Cardinal's bousebold, must certainly be an 
honest man ; and wbo, besides, did not look like a 
coward. From time to time passengers appeared, 
sometìmes even in groups, wbo were flockìng to see 
tbe Cardinal, and this was a great relief to Don Abbon- 
dio ; it was, however, but transitory, and be was advanc- 
ing towards tbat tremendous valley, where be should 
meet none but tbe vassals of bis companion ; and wbat 
yassals ! He now more tban ever longed to enter into 
conversation witb this companion, both to sound bim 
a little more, and to keep bim in good bumour ; but 
even this wisb yanisbed on seeing bim so completely 
absorbed in bis own thougbts. He must then talk to 
himself; and we will present the reader witb a part of 
tbe poor man's soliloquy during bis joumey, for it would 
require a volume to record tbe wbole. 

— It is a fine tbing, truly, tbat saints as well as sin- 
ners must bave quicksilver in their compositions, and 
oannot be content witb fussing about and busying tbem- 
selves, but must also bring into tbe dance witb them 
tbe wbole world, if tbey can ; and tbat tbe greatest 
busy-bodies must just come upon me, wbo never meddle 
witb any body, and drag me by tbe bair into their afEairs ; 
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me, y/vho ask for nothing but to be left alone ! That 
mad rascal of a Don Rodrigo ! Wbat does he want to 
make him the happiest man in the world, if he had but 
the least grain of judgment ? He is rich, he is yoong, 
he is respected and courted : he is sick with too much 
prosperity, and must needs go about making trouble 
for himself and his neighbour. He might foUow the 
ways of Saint Michael; oh, no! my gentleman doesn't 
choose ; he chooses to set up the trade of molesting 
women, the most absurd, the most vile, the most insane 
business in the world : he might ride to heaven in hid 
carriage, and chooses rather to walk halting to the 
devil's dwellìng. And this man ? , . • , And bere he 
looked at him, as if he suspected he could bear his very 
thoughts. — This man! after tuming the world upside 
down with his wickedness, now he tums it upside down 
with his conversion . , . . if it prove really so. In the 
meanwhile, it falls to me to make the trial ! . . . . So it is, 
that when people are bom with this madness in their 
veins, they must always be making a noise ! Is it so 
difficult to act an honest part ali one*s lìfe, as I bave 
done ? Oh no, my good sir : they must kill and quarter, 
play the devil .... oh, poor me ! ... . and then comes 
a great stir even when doing penance. Repentance, 
when there is an inclination to it, can be performed at 
home, quietly, without so much show, without giving 
so much trouble to one's neighbours. And his illus- 
trious Lordship, instantly, instantly, with open arms, 
calling him his dear friend, his dear friend; and this 
man listens to ali he says as if he had seen him work 
miracles ; and then he must ali at once come to a reso- 
lution, and rush into it band and foot, one minute bere, 
and the next there : we^ at home, should cali this preci- 
pitation. And to deliver a poor curate into his hands 
without the smallest security ! this may be called play- 
ing with a man at great odds. A holy bishop, as he is, 
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ought to value hìs curates as the appiè of liis eye. It 
seems to me there might be a little moderatioii, a little 
pradence, a little charity along with sanctity .... Sup- 
posing this should be ali a mere show? Who can teli 
ali tbe intentions of men? and particularly of such a 
man as this ? To tbink tbat it is my lot to go with bim, 
to bis own bottse ! Tbere may be some underwork of 
tbe devil bere : ob, poor me ! it is best not to tbink about 
it, How is Lucia mixed up witb ali tbis ? It is plain 
Don Rodrigo bad some designs upon ber : wbat people I 
and suppose it is exactly tbus, bow tben bas tbis man 
gotberinto bis clutcbes? Wbo knows, I wonder? It 
is ali a secret witb my Lord ; and to me, wbom tbey are 
making trot about in tbis way, tbey don't teli a word* 
I don*t care about knowing otber people 's affairs ; but 
wben I bave to rìsk my skin in tbe matter, J bave a 
rìgbt to know sometbing. If it be only to go and fetcb 
nway tbis poor creature, patience! tbougb be could 
easily enougb bring ber straigbt away bimself. And 
besides, if be is really converted, if be bas become a boly 
£sktber, wbat need is tbere of me ? Ob, wbat a cbaos { 
Well; it is Heaven's will it sbould be tbus : it will be 
fi very great inconvenience, but patience ! I sball be 
glad, too, for tbis poor Lucia: sbe also must bave 
escaped some terrible issue : Heaven knows wbat sbe 
must bave suffered : I pity ber ; but sbe was born to be 
my ruin .... At least, I wisb I coidd look into bis 
beart, and see wbat be is tbinking about. Wbo can 
nnderstand bim? Just look, now ; one minute be looks 
like Saint Antony in tbe desert, tbe next be is lìke 
Holofemes bimself. Ob, poor me ! poor me ! Well ; 
Heaven is under an obligation to belp me, since I didn't 
get myself into tbis danger witb my own good wiU. — 

In &ct, tbe tbougbts of tbe Unnamed migbt be seen, 
so to say, passing over bis countenance, as in a stormy 
day tbe clouds flit across tbe face of tbe sun, producing 
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every now and then an altemation of dazzlìng light and 
gloomy shade. His soul, stili quite absorbed in refleo- 
tion upon Federigo 's soothing words, and, as it weie, 
renewed and made young agaìn with fresh life, now rose 
with cheerful hope at the idea of mercy, pardon, and 
love ; and then again sank beneath the weight of the 
terrible past. He anxiously tried to select those deeds 
of iniquity which were yet reparable, and those which 
he could stili arrest in the midst of their progress ; he 
considered what remedies woxdd be most certain and 
expeditious, how to dìsentangle so many knots, what to 
do with so many accomplices ; but it was aU obscurìty 
and difficulty. In this very expedition, the easiest of 
execution, and so near its termination, he went with a 
willingness mingled with grìef at the thought, that 
in the meanwhile the poor girl was suffering, God knew 
how much, and that he, while buming to liberate her, 
was ali the while the cause of her suffering. At every 
turn, or fork in the road, the mule-driver looked back 
for direction as to the way : the Unnamed signified it 
with his hand, and at the same time beckoned to him 
to make baste. 

. They entered the valley. How must Don Abbondio 
bave felt then ! That renowned valley, of which he had 
heard such black and horrible stories, to be actually 
within it! Those men of notorious fame, the flower of 
the bravoes of Italy, men without fear and without 
mercy, — to see them in flesh and blood, — to meet one, 
two, or three, at every tum of a corner ! They bowed 
submissively to the Signor ; but their sun>bumt visages ! 
their rough mustachios ! their large fierce eyes ! they 
seemed to Don Abbondio's mind to mean, — Shall we 
dispatch that Priest? — So that, in a moment of extreme 
constemation, the thought rushed into his mind, — Would 
that I had married them! worsecoidd not hetàll me. — In 
the meanwhile they went forward along a gravelly path 
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by the side of the torrent : on ose hand was a view of 
isolated and solid rocks ; on the other, a populatìon 
which woiild have made even a desert seem desirable: 
Dante was not in a worse sìtuation in the midst of 
Malebolge. 

They passed the front of Malanotte ; where bravoes 
were lounging at the door, who bowed to the Signor, 
and gazed at bis companìon and the litter. They knew 
not what to think : the departure of the Unnamed in 
the morning by himself had already seemed extraordì- 
nary, and bis return was not less so. Was it a captive 
that he was conducting? And how had he accomplished 
ii alone ? And what was the meaning of a strange litter ? 
And wbose could this livery be? They looked and 
looked, but no one moved, because such was the com- 
mand they read in bis eye and expression. 

They climbed the ascent, and reached the summit 
The bravoes on the terrace and round the gate retired 
on either side to make room for bim: the Unnamed 
motioned to them to retreat no farther, spurred forward 
and passed before the litter, beckoned to the driver 
and Don Abbondio to follow him, entered an outer court, 
and thence into a second, went towards a small postem, 
made signs to a bravo, who was hastening to hold 
bis stirrup, to keep back, and said to bim, " You there, 
and no one nearer." He then dismounted, and holding 
the bridle, advanced towards the litter, addressed him- 
self to the female who had just drawn back the curtain, 
and said to ber in an under-tone : " Comfort ber directly ; 
let ber xmderstand at once that she is at liberty, and 
among friends. God wiU reward you for it." He then 
ordered the driver to open the door, and assist ber to 
get out. Advancing, then, to Don Abbondio, with a 
look of greater serenity than the poor man had yet seen, 
or thought it possible he could see, on bis countenance, 
in which there might now be traced Joy at the good- 
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trork whicli was ai length so near ita completìon) he 
leni hìm his arm io dismoiuit, saying to him at the same 
time, in a low voice : *' Signor Curate, I do not apologize 
for the trouble you have had on my account : you are 
hearing it for One who rewards bountifully, and for this 
His poor creature !" 

This look, and these words, once more put some heart 
into Don Abhondio ; and, drawing a long breath, which 
for an hour past had been striving ineffectually to find 
Tent, he replìed, whether or not in a submissive tene it 
need not he asked : " Is your Lordship joking with me? 
But, but, but, but !...." And« accepting the hand 
which was so courteously offered, he slid down from the 
saddle as he best could. The Unnamed took the brìdle, 
and handed it with his own to the driver, bidding him 
wait there outside for them. Taking a key from his 
pocket, he opened the postem, admitted the curate and 
the woman, foUowed them in, advanced to lead the way, 
went to the foot of the stairs, and they ali three ascended 
in sOence. 



THE BETROTHED.' 



^^^M-UCIA had arouaed heraelf only a short lime 
"l before; aDdpart of that time shebad been 
i striving to awaken herself thoroughly, and 
) sever the diaturbed dream b of sleep 
from the rememhranceB and imagea of a 
realìty which tao much rcsembled the iéverish visiona 
of sickness. The old woman qnickly made up to her, 
and, Trith a constrained voice of humilìty, aaid : " Ab ! 
bave jou skpt? You mìght have aleptinbed: I told 
you so oflen enougb lait night." And receiving no 
replj, she contìnued, in a tone of pettiah entreat; : 
" JusteatBOmething; dobeprudent. Oh, how wretcbed 
yon look ! You must n^nt eomething to eat. And then 
if, when he (»>mea back, he'a angry with me!" 

" No, no; I want to go awaj, 1 want to go to my 
mother. Your master promised I ahoold; he said, lo- 
innrTMC storning. "Where is he?" 
VOL. U. 1 1 
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<< He*8 gene out; but he said he*d be back soon, and 
froold do ali you wished." 

«* Did he say so? did he say so? Very "well ; I wish 
to go to my mother, directly, directly." 

And behold! the noise of footsteps was heard in ihe 
adjoining room ; then a tap at the door. The old woman 
ran to it, and asked, " Who's there?" 

** Open the door," replied the wellknown voice, gently. 

The old woman drew back the bolt, and, unth a slight 
push, the Unnamed half opened the door, bid her come 
out, and hastily ushered in Don Abbondio and the good 
woman, He then nearly closed the door again, and 
waiting himself outside, sent the aged matron to a dis- 
tant part of the castle, as he had before dismissed the 
other one, who was keeping watch outside. 

Ali this bustle, the moment of expectation, and the 
first appearance of strange figures, made Lucia*s heart 
bound with agitation ; for, if her present condition was 
intolerable, every change was an additional cause of 
alarm. She looked up, and beheld a priest and a woman^ 
this somewhatre-animated her; she looked moreclosely; 
is it he or not? At last, she recognised Don Abbondio, 
and remained with her eyes fixed, as if by enchantment. 
The female then drew near, and bending over her, 
looked at her compassionately, taking both her hands 
as if to caress and raise her at the same time, and saying : 
" Oh, my poor girli come with us, come with us." 

'* Who are you?" demanded Lucia; but, without lis- 
tening to the reply, she again tumed to Don Abbondio, 
who was standing two or three yards distant, even his 
countenance expressing some compassion; she gazed at 
him again, and exclaimed: <<You! Isityou? Hie Signor 
Curate ? Where are we ? • . , . Oh, poor me l I ha ve 
lostmy senses!" 

'* No, no," replied Don Abbondio, V it is indeed I : 
take courage. Don*t you see we are bere to take you 
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away ? I am really your curate, come hither on polpose 
on horseback ••••'' 

As if she had suddenly regained ali ber strengtb, 
Lucia precipitately sprang npon ber feci ; then agaìn 
fixing ber eyes on those two fiices, sbe said : << It is tbe 
Madonna, tben, tbat bas sent you/' 

** I believe indeed it ìb," said tbe good woman. 

" But can we go away ? Can we really go away ?" 
resumed Lucia, lowering ber voice, and assuming a timid 
and suspìcious look, ^<And ali tbese people?»*.*" 
continued sbe, witb ber Ups compressed, and quivering 
witb fear and borror ; << And tbat Lord ! • • • • tbat 
man ! • . • • He did, indeed; promise ,*•*'' 

" He is bere bimself in person, come on purpose witb 
US," said Don Abbondio; '< be isoutside, waitìng for 
US. Let US go at once ; we mustn't keep a man like 
bim waitìng." 

At tbis moment, be of wbom tbey were speaking 
opened tbe door, and sbowing bimself at tbe entrance, 
carne forward into tbe room. Lucia, wbo but just 
before bad wìsbed for bim, nay, baving no bope in any 
one else in tbe world, bad wisbed for none but bim, 
now, after baving seen and listened to friendly faces and 
Toices, could not restrain a sudden sbndder ; sbe started, 
beld ber breatb, and tbrowing berself on tbe good 
woman 's sboulder, buried ber face in ber bosom. At 
tbe first sigbt of tbat countenance, on wbicb, tbe even- 
ing before, be bad been unable to maintain a steady 
gaze, now rendered more pale, languid, and dejected, by 
prolonged sufierìng and abstinence, tbe Unnamed bad 
suddenly cbecked bis steps ; now, at tbe sigbt of ber 
impulse of terror, be cast bis eyes on tbe groimd, 
stood for a moment silent and motionless, and tben 
replying to wbat tbe poor girl bad not expressed in 
wordsy ♦* It is trae," exclaimed be ; <' forgìve me I" 

** He is come to set you free ; be's no longer wbat be 
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was ; he has become good ; don't yoa bear lum askìng 
your forgiveuess ?" said the good woman, in Lucia's 
ear. 

" Could he say more ? Come, lift up your head ; 
dou't be a baby; we can go directly," said Don Abbon- 
dio. Lucia raised her face, looked at the Unnamed, and 
seeing bis headbent low, and bis embarrassed and hum- 
ble k>ok, she was seized with a mingled feeling of com- 
fort, gratitude, and pity, as she replied, <* Oh ! my Lord ! 
Qod reward you for this deed of mercy !" 

'* And yoa a thousand fold, for the good you do me 
by thesewords." 

So saying, he turned round, went towards the door, 
and led the way out of the room. Lucìa, completely 
re-assured, followed, leaning on the worthy female*s 
arm, while Don Abbondio brought up the rear. They 
descended the staircase, and reached the little door that 
led into the court. The Unnamed opened it, went 
towards the litter, and, with a certain politeness, almost 
mingled with timidity, (two novel qualities in him,) 
offered bis arm to Lucia, to assist her to get in ; and 
after wards to the worthy dame. He then took the 
bridles of the two mules from the driver's band, and 
gave bis arm to Don Abbondio, who had approached 
bis gentle steed. 

" Oh what condescensìon !" said Don Abbondio, as he 
mounted much more nimbly than he had done the first 
time ; and as soon as the Unnamed was also seated, the 
party resumed their way. The Signor's brow was 
raised: bis countenance had regained its customary 
expression of authority. The ruffians) whom they 
passed on their way, discovered, indeed, in bis face the 
marks of deep thought, and an extraordinary solicitude ; 
but they neither ìinderstood, nor could understand, 
more'about it. They knew not yet anything of the 
great change which had taken place in their master ; 
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and, ìindòubtedly, none of tìiem would havc divined it 
merely from conjecture. 

Tne good woman immediately drew the curtains over 
the little Windows; and then, affectionately takìng 
Lucia's hands, she applied herself to comfort her with 
expressions of. pity, congratulation, and tendemess. 
Seeing, then, that not only fatigue from the siiffering 
she had nndei^ne, but the perplexity and obscurity 
of ali that had happened, prevented the poor girl from 
being sensible of the joy of her deliverance, she said ali 
she could think of most likely to recali her recollection, 
and to clear np, and set to rìghts, so to say, her poor 
scattered thonghts. She named the village she carne 
from, and to which they were now going. 

" YesI" said Lucia, who knew how short a distance 
ìt was from her own. " Ah, most holy Madonna, I 
praise thee ! My mother ! my mother !" 

** We will send to fetch her directly," said the good 
woman, not kno\!iing that it was already done. 

** Yes, yes, and God will reward you for it . . . . And 
you, who are you ? How have you come . . * ." 

** Our Curate sent me," said the good woman, " be- 
i^use God has touched this Signor's heart, (blessed he 
His name !) and he came to our village to speak to the 
Signor Cardinal Archbishop, for he is there in his visita- 
tìon, that holy man of God ; and ^ has repented of his 
great sins, and wished to change his life ; and he told 
the Cardinal that he had caused a poor innocent to be 
seized, meaning you, at the instigation of another per^ 
son, whò had no fedr of God ; but the Curate didn't teli 
me who it could be." 

Lucia raised her eyes to heaven. 

** You know who it was, perhaps," contìnued the good 
woman. " Well ; the Signor Cardinal thought that, as 
there was a young girl in the question, there ought to 
be a female to come back with her; and he told the 
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Curate to look for one ; and the Corate, in bis good- 
nesS) carne to me • • • •" ^ 

'< Oh| the Lord recompense you for your kindness !** 

" WeD, just listen to me, my poor child l And the 
Signor Curate bid me encourage you, and try to com- 
fort you directly, and poìnt out to you how the Lord 
has saved you by a miracle «••«** 

" Ah yes, by a miracle indeed ; through the mter« 
cession of the Madonna !" 

<< Well, that you should bave a rìgbt spirit, and for« 
give hùn who has done you this wrong, and be thankfiil 
that God has been mercìfìil to him, yes, and pray for 
him too ; for, besìdes that you will be rewarded for it, 
you will also find your heart lightened.*' 

Lucia repUed with a look which expressed assent as 
dearly as words could bave done, and ndth a sweetness 
which words could not bave conveyed. 

<* Noble girl !" rejoined the woman« " And your 
Curate, too, being atour village, (for there are numbers 
assémbled from ali the country round to elect four 
public officers,) the Signor Cardinal thought it better ta 
seud him with us ; but he has been of little use : I had 
before heard that he was a poor-spirited creature ; but» 
on this occasion, I couldn't help seeing that he was aa 
ftightened as a diicken in a bundle of hemp«" 

** And this man • • • • " asked Lucia, ** this persoa 
who has become good « « « • who is he?" 

** What! don't you know him?" said the good woman^ 
mentioning bis name« 

. ** Oh, the mercy of the Lord ! " exdaimed Lucia. 
How often had she heard that name repeated with 
horror in more than one story, in which it always 
appeared as, in other stories, that of the monster 
Orcus! And at the thought of having once been in 
his dreaded power, and being now under his merdfìil 
protection — at the thought of such fearfol danger, and 
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smcb tmlooked-for deliverance ; and at the remembrance 
of whose ùuce it was that had at first appeared to ber 
so baughtyy afterwards so agitated, and then so lium-» 
bled, slie remained in a kindof ecstasy, only occasionally 
repeatmg'» ** Oh» what a mercy !" 

<* It is a great meicy, indeed !'' said the good woman* 
*^ It will he a great rdief to half the world, to ali the 
country round. To think how many people he kept in 
fear ; and now» as onr Curate told me « . • • and then» 
only to see his ÙLce, he is become a saint ! And the 
froits are seen so directly.'* 

To assert that this worthy person did not feel mnch 
cnriosity to know rather more explicìtly the wonderful 
eircumstancea in which she was called upon to bear a 
part» would not be the truth* But we must say, to her 
honour, that, restrained by a respectful pity for Lucia, 
and feeling, in a manner, the gravity and dignity of the 
chai^e which had been entrusted to her, she never even 
thought of putting an indiscreet or idle questiona 
throu^out the whole joumey, her words were those of 
comfort and concern for the poor girl. 

'^ Heaven knows how long it is since yon have eaten 
anythingi" 

^* I dont remember • . . • not for some time.*' 

" Poor thing 1 yon must want something to strengthen 
you r 

" Yes," replied Lucia, in a faint Tpice. 

'^ Thank God, we shall get something at home 
direcdy. Take heart, for it*8 not far now." 
. Lucia then sank languidly to the bottom of the litter» 
as if overcome with drowsiness, and the good woman 
left her quietly to repose. 

To Don Abbondio the return: was certainly not so 
harassing as the joumey thither not long before ; but, 
nevertheless^eyen this was not a ride of pleasure. When 
Jiis OTerwhelming fears had subsided, he felt, at firsty 
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as if relieved from evcry bnrden; but very shortly a 
bundred other fandes began to haunt bis imagination ; 
as tbe ground wbence a large tree has been uprooted 
remains bare and empty for a time, but is soon abun* 
dantly covered witb weeda. He had become more sen- 
sitìve to taiinor causes of alarm ; and in thooghts of the 
presenta as well as tbe future, faìied not to find only too 
many materials for self-torment. He felt now, mach 
more than .in.coming, the ìnconveniences of a mode of 
travelling to which he was not at ali accustomed, and 
partìcularly in the descent from the castle to the bottom 
of the valley. The mule-driver, obedient to a sìgn from 
the Unnamed, drove on the animals at a rapid pace; 
the two riders follo wed in a line behind, with correspond" 
ing speed, so that, in sundry steep places, the unfor- 
tunate Don Abbondio, as if forced up by a lever behind, 
roUed forward, and was obliged to keep himself steady 
by grasping the pommel of the saddle ; not daring to 
request a slower pace, and anxious, also, to get out of 
the neighbourhood as quickly as he could. Besides 
this, wherever the road was on an eminence, on the 
edge of a steep bank, the mule, according to the custom 
of its species, seemed as if aiming, out of contempt, 
always to keep on the outside, and to set its feet on the 
very brink; and Don Abbondio saw, almost perpen- 
dicularly beneath him a good leap, or, as he thought, i| 
precipice. — Even you, — said he to the animai» in bis 
heart,— rhave a cursed inclination to go in search of 
dangers, when. there is such a safe and wide path. — And 
he pulled the bridle to the opposite side, but in vain ; 
so that, .grumbling with vexation and fear, he suffered 
himself, as usuai, to be guìded at the will of others. 
The niffians no longer gave him so much alarm, now 
that he knew for certain how their master regarded 
them.— :But, — reflected he, — if the news of this grand 
ponversion should get abroad among them while we ar« 
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Stili bere, who knows how these fellowa wonld take it ! 
Who knovH what tniglit aiise ttotn it ? What, if tbey 
Bhonld get an idea ih&t I am come hither aH a mis- 
sionarj ! Heaven preserve me ! they would martyr 
me ! — The hanghty bron of the Unnamed gave him 
no oneasiiieBa. — To kecp thoss visHges there in awe,— 
thought he, — ìt needs co leas than this oue bere ; I 
tinderstand that myself; but nhy has it fàUen to my 
lot to be tbtwrn amongst such people? — 

But enougb ; they reached the foot of tbe deacenl, 
mid at leugtb also iasued from tbe valley. The brow 
of the Unnamed became gradually amootber. Don 
Abbondio, too, asanmed a more naturai expresaion, 
releaeed bia head somewliat frora imprìaonment bctneen 
bis aboulders, aketdied hia lega and arma, tried to be a 
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little more at his ease, which, in tnith, made liim look 
like a different creature, drew Hs breath more freely, 
andi yrìih a calmer mind, proceeded to contemplate 
other and remoter dangers. — What wìll that vìllain of 
a Don Rodrigo say ? To be left in tliis way, wronged, 
and open to ridicule ; just fancy whether that won't be 
a bitter dose. Now's tbe tìme when he'll play the devìl 
outright. It remains to be seen whether he won't be angry 
with me, because I bave been mixed up with this busi* 
ness. If he has already chosen to send those two demons 
to meet me on the high road with such an intimation, 
what will he do now, Heaven knows ! He can't quarrel 
with his illustrious Lordship, for he's rather out of his 
reach ; he'll be obliged to gnaw the bit with him. But ali 
the while the venom will be in his veins, and hell be aure 
to vent it upon somebody. How will ali these things end? 
The blow must always fall somewhere ; the lash must be 
uplifted. Of course, his illustrious Lordship intenda to 
place Lucia in safety : that other unfortunate mìsgnìded 
youth is beyond reach, and has already had his share; 
so behold the lash must £Edl upon my shoulders. It will 
indeed be cruel, if, after so many inconveniences and so 
much a^tation, without my deserving it, too, in the 
least, I should bave to bear the punishment. What 
will his most illustrious Grace do now to protect me^ 
after having brought me into the dance ? Can he ensure 
that this cursed wretch won*t play me a worse trick 
than before ? And, besides, he has so many things to 
think of ; he puts his band to so many businesses. How 
can he attend to ali? Matters are sometimes left more 
entangled than at first Those who do good» do it in 
the gross; when they bave enjoyed this satisfaction» 
theyVe had enough, and won't trouble tbemselves to 
look after the consequences ; but they who bave such a 
taste for evil-doings, are much more dilìgent; they fyì» 
low it up to the end, and give themselvea no rest» 
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becanse tliey bave an ever-^evouring canker withìn 
them. Must I go and say that I carne bere at tbe 
express command of bis illustrious Grace, and not with 
my own good will ? Tbat would seem as ìf I favoured 
tbe tncked side. Ob| sacred Heaven! I favour tbe 
wicked side I For tbe pleasure it gives me ! Well ; tbe 
best pian trill be to teli Perpetua tbe case as it is, and 
tben leaye it to ber to circuiate it ; provided my Lord 
doesn't take a £uicy to make tbe wbole matter public^ 
and brìng even me into tbe scene. At any rate» as soon 
as ever we arrive, if be's out of cburcb, 111 go and take 
my leave of bim as quickly as possible ; if be's not, l'il 
leave an apology^ and go off bome at once. Lucìa is 
well attended to ; tbere's no need for me ; and after so 
mucli trouble, I, too, may claim a little repose. And 
besides # . . • vrhai if my Lord sbould feel some curiosìty 
to know tbe wbole bistory, and it sbould fall to me to 
give an account of tbat wedding business ! Tbis is ali 
tbat is wanting to complete it And if be sbould come 
on a yisit to my parìsb ? . . . . Ob, let it be wbat it wìll} 
I will not trouble myself about it beforeband ; I bave 
troubles enougb already. For tbe present, I sball sbut 
myself up at bome. As long as bis Grace is in tbis 
neigbbourbood, Don Rodrigo won't bave tbe face to 
make a stir* And after wards . . . . ob, afterwards ! Ab, 
I see tbat my last years are to be spent in sorrow !— 

Tbe party arrived before tbe services in tbe cburcb 
were over; tbey passed tbrougb tbe still-assembled 
crowd, wbìcb manifested no less emotion tban on tbe 
former occasion, and tben separated. Tbe two riders 
turned aside into a small square, at tbe extremity of 
wbicb stood tbe Curate's residence, wbile tbe litter went 
forward to tbat of tbe good woman. 

Don Abbondio kept bis word : scarcely dismounted, 
be paid tbe most obsequious compliments to tbe Un- 
named, and begged bim to make an apology for bim to 
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hìs Grace, as he must return immedìately to bis parìsli 
on urgent business. He tben went to seek for wbat be 
called bis borse, tbat is to say, bis walking-stick, wbicb 
be bad left in a corner of tbe ball, and set off on foot. 
Tbe Unnamed remaìned to wait till tbe Cardinal re- 
tumed from cburcb. 

Tbe good woman, baving accommodated Lucia witb 
tbe best seat in tbe best place in ber kìtcben, bastened 
to prepare a little refresbment for ber, refusing, witb a 
kind of rustie cordiality, ber reiterated expressions of 
tbanks and apology. 

Hastily putting some dry sticks under a vessel, wbicb 
sbe bad replaced upon tbe fire, and in wbicb floated a 
good capou, sbe quickly made tbe brotb boil ; and tben, 
fillìng from it a porringer, already furnisbed witb sops 
of bread, sbe was at lengtb able to offer it to Lucia. 
And on seeing tbe poor girl refresbed at every spoon- 
fili, sbe congratulated berself aloud, tbat ali tbis bad 
bappened on a day wben, as sbe said, tbe cat was not 
sitting on tbe beartb-stone. ." Everybody contrives to 
set out a table to-day," added sbe, <' unless it be tbose 
poor creatures wbo can scarcely get bread of vetcbes, 
and a polenta of millet ; bowever, tbey ali bope to beg 
sometbing to-day, from sucb a cbaritable Signor. We, 
tbank Heaven, are not so badly off: wbat witb my 
busband's business, and a little plot of ground, we can 
live very well, so tbat you needn't besitate to eat witb 
a good appetite; tbe cbicken will soon be done, and 
you can tben refresb yourself witb sometbing better." 
And, receìving tbe little porringer fìrom ber band, sbe 
tumed to prepare tbe dinner, and to set out tbe table 
for tbe family. 

Invigorated in body, and gradually revived in beart, 
Lucia now began to settle ber dress, from an instìnctive 
babit of cleanliness and modesty: sbe tied up and 
arranged afresb ber loose and disbevelled tresses, and 
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adjusted the haudkerchief over her bosom, and around 
ber neck. In doing this, her fingers became entangled 
in tbe cbaplet she had bang tbere ; ber eye rested npon 
it ; H aroosed an mstantaneous agitation in ber beart ; 
tbe remembrance of ber vow, bitberto sappressed and 
stifled by tbe presence of so many otber sensationsl, 
suddenly rusbed upon ber mind, and presented itself 
clearly and distinctly to ber view. Tbe scarcely-reco- 
vered powers of ber soni were agaìn at once overcome ; 
and bad sbe not been previously prepared by a lìfe of 
innocence, resignation, and confìdìng faitb, tbe conster- 
nation sbe experìeneed at tbat moment would bave 
amounted to desperation. After a tnmultuous burst of 
sucb tbougbts as were not to be expressed in words, tbe 
only. ones sbe could form in ber mind were, — Ob, poor 
me, wbatever bave I done ! — 

But scarcely bad sbe ìndulged tbe tbougbt, wben sbe 
felt a kind of terror at baving done so. Sbe recoUected 
ali tbe circnmstances of tbe vow, ber insupportable 
anguisb, ber despair of ali buman snccour, tbe fervency 
of ber prayer, tbe entireness of feeling witb wbicb tbe 
promise bad been made. And after having obtained ber 
petition, to repent of ber promise seemed to ber notbing 
less tban sacrilegious ingratitude and perfidy towards 
God and tbe Virgin ; sbe imagined tbat sucb unfaitb- 
fulness would draw down upon ber new and more terri- 
ble misfortunes, in wbicb sbe could not find consolation 
even in prayer ; and sbe bastened to abjure ber momen- 
tary regret. Reverently taking tbe rosary from ber neck, 
and holding it in ber trembling band, sbe confirmed and 
renewed tbe vow, imploring, at tbe same time, witb 
heart-rending eamestness, tbat strengtb might be given 
ber to fulfii it; and tbat sbe migbt be spared sucb 
tbougbts and occurrences as would be likely, if not to 
dìsturb ber resolution, at least to barass ber beyond 
endurance* Tbe distance of Renzo, witbout any prò- 
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bability of retom ; that distance which slie had hitherto 
felt so painfal, now seemed to ber a dìspensatioa of 
ProYÌdence, who had made the two events work toge- 
ther for the same end ; and she songht to find in the 
one a motive of consolation for the other. And, follow- 
ìng np this thought, she began representing to herself 
that the same Providence, to complete the work» would 
know what means to employ to induce Renzo hìmself 
to be resigned, to thmk no more • . • . Bat scarcely had 
such an idea entered ber mind, when ali was again over- 
turned. The poor girl, feeling ber heart stili prone to 
regret the tow, again had recourse to prayer, confir- 
mation of the promise, and inward struggles, from wbich 
she arose, if we may be allowed the expression, like the 
wearied and wounded victor from bis fallen enemy. 

At this moment she heard approaching footsteps 
and joyous cries. It was the little famUy retuming 
from cburch. Two little girls and a yoimg boy bounded 
into the house, who, stopping a moment to cast an 
inquisitive glance at Lucia, ran to their mother, and 
gathered around ber ; one inquiring the name of the 
unknown guest, and how, and wby; anotber attempt- 
ing to relate the wonderful things they had just wit- 
nessed; wbile the good woman replied to each and ali, 
«* Be quiet, be quiet." With a more sedate step,* but 
with cordial interest depicted on bis countenance, the 
master of the house then entered. He was, if we bave 
not yet said so, the tailor of the village and its imme* 
diate neighbourhood ; a man who knew how to read, 
who had, in fact, read more than once // Leggendario 
de* Santi, and l Reali di Francia, and who pasaed 
among bis fellow-villagers as a man of talent and learn- 
ing ; a character, however, which be modestly disclaimed, 
oiùy saying, that he had mistaken bis vocation, and 
that, had he applied bimself to study, ìnstead of so 
many others . . • . and so on, With ali this, he was the 
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best-tempered creature in the world. Having been 
present vfhen hk linfe was requested by the Corate to 
imdertake hercharitable joumey, he had not only given 
bis approbation, but would also bave added bis per- 
suasion, had it been necessary. And now that the 
Services, the pomp, the concourse, and above ali, the 
sermon of the Cardinal, had, as the saying is, elevated 
ali bis best feelings, he retumed home with eager anti- 
dpations, and an anxioas desire to knovr how the thing 
bad sacceeded, and to find the innocent young creature 
safe. 

** See, there she is !" said bis good wife, as he entered, 
pointing to Lucia, who blushedf and rose from ber seat, 
beginning to stammer forth some apology. But he, 
advandng towards ber, interrupted ber excuses, congra- 
tulatìng ber on ber safety, and exclaiming, '< Welcome, 
'welcome ! You are the blessìng of Heaven in tlds house. 
How glad I am to see you bere I I was pretty sure you 
would be brought out safely ; for I Ve never found that 
the Lord began a mirade without bringìng it to a good 
end; but l'm glad tosee you bere. Poor girl! bnt it 
is indeed a great thing to bave received a mirade !" 

Let it not be thought that he was the only person 
who thus denominated thìs event, becaus^ he had read 
the Legendary : as longas the remembranceof it lasted, 
it was spoken of in no other terms in the whole village, 
and throughout the neighbourhood. And, to say truth, 
considering its attendant and following consequences, no 
other name is so appropriate. 

Then, sidling up to bis wife, who was taking the 
kettle off the hook over the fìre, he whispèred, ** Did 
everything go on well?" 

*' Very well; TU teli you afterwards/' 

•* Yes, yes, at your convenience." 

Dinner now being quickly served up, the mistress of 
file house went ttp to Lucìa, and leading her to the 
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tabl^, made ber take a seat ; then cutting off a wing of 
the fowl, she set it before ber, and sbe and ber busband 
sitting down, tbey botb begged tbeir dispirìted and 
basbful guest to make berself at bome, and take some- 
tbing to eat Between every moutbful, tbe tailor begaa 
to tidk witb great eagemess, in spite of tbe interruptions 
of tbe cbildren, wbo stood round tbe tabie to tb^ meal, 
and wbo, in trutb, bad seen too many extraordinary 
tbings, to play, for any lengtb of time, tbe part of mere 
listeners. He described tbe solemn ceremonies, and 
tben passed on to tbe miraculous conversion. But that 
wbicb bad made most impression upon bim, and «to 
wbicb be most frequently retumed, was tbe Cardinal's 
sermon. 

<* To see bim tbere before tbe aitar," saidbe, ^* a gen^ 
tleman like bim, like a Curate . . . ." 

<' And tbat gold tbing be bad on bis bead . . ..•'* said 
a little girl. 

<< Husb. To tbink, I say, tbat a gentleman like bim^ 
sucb a learned man, .too, tbat from wbat people say, be 
bas read ali the books tbere are in the world ; a tbing 
wbicb nobody else bas ever done, not even in Milan — 
to tbink tbat be knew how to say tbings in sucb a way, 
tbat every one understood , . . ." 

" Even I understood very well," said anotber little 
prattler. 

<* Hold your tongue: wbat inay you bave understood, 
Iwonder?" 

*' I understood that be .was explaining tbe Gospel, 
instead of the Signor Curate." 

<< Well, be quiet. I don't say those wbo know some- 
tbing, for tben one is obliged to understand ; but even 
tbe dullest and most ignorant could foUow out the sense. 
Go now and ask tbem if tbey could repeat tbe woids 
tbat be spoke: IH engagé ttiey could not remember 
one : but tbe meaning tbey will bave in tbeir b^ads. 
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And nFÌthout ever mentìoning the name of that Signor, 
how easy it was to see that he was alluding to hìm ! 
Beaides, to nnderstand that, one had only to observe 
hìm wìth the tears standing in his eye. And then the 
whole church began to weep . . . ." 

" Yes, indeed, they did,*' burst forth the little boy ; 
" but why were they ali crying in that way, like chil- 
dren ? " 

<< Hold your tongue. Surely there are some hard 
hearts in this country. And he made us see so weU, 
that though there is a famine bere, vre ought to thank 
God, and be content; do whatever ivecan, work indus- 
triously, help one another, and then be content, because 
it ìs no disgrace to suffer and be poor ; the disgrace is to 
do eyil. And these are not only fine words ; for every- 
body knows that he lives like a poor man himself, and 
takes the bread out of his own month to give to the 
hnngry, when he might be enjoying good times better 
than any one. Ah! then it gives one satisfaction to 
bear a man preach : not like so many others ; ' Do what 
I say, and not what I do/ And then he showed ns that 
even those who are not what they cali gentlemen, if they 
bave more than they actually want, are bound to share 
it with those who are sufifering." 

Here he interrapted himself, as if checked by some 
thought. He hesitated a moment ; then fiUing a platter 
from the several dishes on the table, and adding a loaf 
of bread, he put it into a cloth, and taking it by the four 
comers, said to his eldest girl : ** Here, take this." He 
then put into her other band a little flask of wine, and 
added : " Go down to the widow Maria, leave her these 
things, and teli her it is to make a little feast with her 
children. But do it kindly and nicely, you know ; that 
it may not Éeem as if you were doing her a charity. 
And don't say anything, if you meet any one ; and take 
care you break nothing." 
VOL. II. K K 
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Luda's eyes glistened, and ber heart glowed ivith 
tender emotìon; as from the conversation she had 
already heard, she had received more comfort than an 
expressly consolatory sermon could possibly have im- 
parted to ber. Her mìnd, attracted by these descrip- 
tions, these ìmages of pomp, and these emotìons of 
piety and nironder, and sharing in the very enthusiasm 
of the narrator, was detached from the consideration of 
ìts own sorrows ; and on retuming to them, found itself 
strengtbened to contemplate them. £ven the thoaght 
of ber tremendous sacrifìce, though it had not lost ita 
bittemess, brought with it something of austere and 
solemn joy. 

Shortly afterwards, the Curate of the village entered, 
and said that he was sent by the Cardinal to inquìre after 
Lucia, and to inform ber that bis Grace wished to see 
ber some tìme durìng the day ; and then, in bis Lord- 
ship's name, he retumed many thanks to the wortby 
couple. Surprised and agitated, the three could scarcely 
find words to reply to such messages from so great a 
personage. 

<' And your motber hasn't yet arrived?" said the 
Curate to Lucia. 

" My motber ! " exclaimed the poor girl. Then hear- 
ing from bim bow he had sent to fetch ber by the order 
and suggestion of the Arcbbisbop, she drew ber apron 
over ber eyes, and gave way to a flood of tears, wbicb 
continued to flow for some time after the Curate had 
taken bis leave. Wben, bowever, the tumultuous feel- 
ings which had been excited by such an announcement 
began to yield to more tranqml tbougbts, the poor girl 
remembered that the now closely impending bappiness 
of seeing ber motber again, a bappiness so unboped- 
for a few bours prevìous, was what she had expressly 
implored in those very bours, and almost stipulated 
as a condition of ber yow. Brm^ me in tafety io my 
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mother, she had said ; and these words now presented 
themselves distinctly to ter memory. She strengthened 
herself more than ever in the resolutìon to maintain 
her promise, and afresh and more bìtterly lamented the 
struggle and regret she had for a moment indulged. 

Agnese, indeed, while they were talking about her, 
was but a very little way off. It may easily be imagined 
how the poor woman felt at this unexpected summons, 
and at the annonncement, necessarily defective and 
coniìised, of an escaped but fearful danger, — an obscure 
event, which the messenger could neither circumstantiate 
nor explain, and of which she had not the slightest 
ground of explanation in her own previous thoughts. 
After tearing her hair, — after frequent exdamations of 
** Ah my God ! Ah Madonna ! " — after putting various 
questions to the messenger which he had not the means 
of sadsfying, she threw herself impetuously into the 
vehicle, contìnuing to utter, on her way, numberless 
ejaculations and useless inquiries. But at a certain 
point she met Don Abbondio, trudging on, step after 
step, and before each step, his walking-stick. After an 
''oh!'' ftom both parties, he stopped; Agnese also 
stopped and dismounted ; and drawing him apart into a 
chestnut-grove on the road-side, she there learut from 
Don Abbondio ali that he had been able to ascertain 
and observe. The thing was not clear; but at least 
Agnese was assured that Lucia was in safety ; and she 
again breathed fteely. 

After this Don Abbondio tried to introduce another 
subject, and give her minute instructions as to how she 
ought to behave before the Archbishop, if, as was lìkely, 
he should wìsh to see her and her daughter ; and, above 
ali, that it would not do to say a word about the wedding 
.... But Agnese, perceiving that he was only speaking 
for his own interest, cut him short, without promising, 
indeed without proposing, anything, for she had some- 
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tbing else to think about ; and immedia€ély resnmed her 
joumey. 

At lengUi the cart arrìvedy and stopped at the tailor's 
house. Lucia sprang up hastily ; Agnese dìsmounted 
and rushed impetuously ìnto the cottile, and, in an 
instant, they were locked in each other's anns. The 
good dame,^ who alone was present, tried to encourage 
and cairn them, and shared iirith them in their Joy; 
then, with her usuai discretion, she left them for a while 
alone, saying that she would go and prepare a bed fbr 
them ; for which, indeed, she had the means, though, in 
any case, both she and her husband would much ratlier 
bave slept upon the ground, than suffer them to go in 
search of shelter elsewhere for that night. 

The first burst of sobs and embraces being over, 
Agnese longed to bear Luda's adventures, and the latter 
began, moumfully, to relate them. But, as the reader 
ìs aware, it was a history which no one knew faììv; and 
to Lucia herself there were some obscure passages, 
which were, in fact, quite ìnextricable : more particularly 
the fatai coincidence of that terrible carriage being in the 
road, just when Lucia was passing on an extraordinary 
occasion. On this point, both mother and daughter 
were lost in conjecture, without ever hitting the mark, 
or even approaching the real cause. 

As to the principal author of the plot, neither one 
nor the other conld for a moment doubt but that it was 
Don Rodrigo. 

" Ah, the black villaìn ! ah, the infemal firebrand ! " 
exclaimed Agnese : " but bis hour will come. God will 
reward him according to bis works ; and then he, too, 
will feel . . . ." 

" No, no, mother ; no ! " interrupted Lucia ; " don*t 
predict sufiering for him ; don't predict it to any one I 
If y ou knew what it was to suffer ! If you had tried it ! 
No,jioi rather Ictus prayGod and the Madonna for 
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hìm : that God would touch his heart, as he has done to 
this other poor Signor, who was worse than he is, and ih 
now a Saint." 

The shudderìng horror that Lucia felt in retracing 
such recent and cruel scenes, made her more than once 
pause in the midst ; more than once she said she had 
not couri^e to go on ; and, after many tears, wìth diffi- 
culty resumed her account. But a different feeling 
checked her at a certain point of the narratìon, — at the 
mention of the vow. The fear of being blamed by her 
mother as imprudent and precipitate ; or that, as in thè 
affair of the wedding, she should brìng forward one of 
her broad rules of consdence, and try to make it prevali ; 
or that, poor woman, she should teli it to some one in 
confidence, if nothing else, to obtain light and counsel, 
and thus make it publicly known, from the bare idea 
of which Lucia shrank back with insupportable shame ; 
together with a feeling of present shame, an inexplìcable 
repugnance to speak on such a subject ; — ali these things 
together determined her to maintain absolute silence 
on this important circumstance, proposing, in her own 
mind, to open herself first to Father Cristoforo. But 
what did she feel, when, in inquiring after him, she 
beard that he was no longer at Pescarenico ; that he had 
been sent to a town far, far away, to a town hearing 
such and such a name ! 

" And Renzo?" said Agnese. 

" He's in safety, isn't he?" said Lucia, hastily. 

" That much is certain, because everybody says so ; 
it is ihought, too, pretty surely, that he's gone to the 
territory of Bergamo; but the exact place nobody 
knows : and hitherto he has sent no news of himself^ 
Perhaps he hasn't yet found a way of doing so." 

" Ah, if he's in safety, the Lord bé praised !" said 
Lucia; and she was seeking some other subject of 
conyersalion, when they were interrupted by an unex^ 
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pected novelty— the appeàrance of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop. 

Thìs I10I7 prelate, havìng retumed from church, where 
we last left him, and havìng heard from the Unnamed 
of Lucia's safe arrivai, had sat down to dìnner, placing 
his new friend on his rìght hand, in the midst of a circle 
of priests, who were never weary of casting glances at 
that countenance, now so subdued without weakness, 
so humble -without dejection, and of comparing him 
with the idea they had so long entertained of thìs for^ 
midable personage. 

Dinner being removed, the two again withdrew toge- 
ther. After a conversation, which lasted much longer 
than the first, the Unnamed set off anew for his Castle, 
on the same mule which had home him thither in the 
moming ; and the Cardinal, calling the priest of the 
parish, told him that he wished to be guided to the house 
where Lucìa had found shelter. 

" Oh, my Lord 1" replied the parish priest, " allow 
me, and I will send directly to bid the young girl come 
bere, with her mother, if she has arrìved, and their hosts 
too, if my Lord wishes— indeed, ali that your illustrìous 
Grace desires to see." 

" I wish to go myself to see them," replied Federigo. 

" There's no necessity for your illustrìous Lordship 
to give yourself that trouble; I will send directly to 
fetch them : it's very quickly done," insisted the perse- 
vering spoiler of his plans, (a worthy man on the whole,) 
not comprehending that the Cardinal wished by thìs 
visit to do honour at once to the unfortunate girl, to 
innocence, to hospitalìty, and to his own ministry. But 
the superior havìng again expressed the Same desìre, 
the ìnferìor bowed, and led the way. 

When the two companìons were seen to enter the 
Street, every one immediately gathered round them; 
and, in a few moments, people flocked from every dìrec- 
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tioD, fonning two wings at their sides, and a train behìnd. 
The Curate offidously repeated, " Come, come, keep 
back, keep off; fye ! fye !" Federigo, hoivever, forbade 
him ; " Letihem alone, let tbem alone ;" and he walked 
on, nowraisìng bis baod to bless the people, nowlower- 
ìng it to fondle the chìldren, who gathered round bis 
feet. In this way they reached the house, and entered, 
the crowd hedging round the door outside. In thìs 
crowd the tailor also found himself, having foUowed 
behind, like the rest, with eager eyes and open mouth, 
not knowìng whither they were goiug. When he saw, 
howeyer, this unexpected whither, he forced the throng 
to make way, ìt may be imagìned with what bustle, 
crying over and over again, *' Make way for one who 
has a right to pass ;" and so went ìnto the house. 

Agnese and Lucia heard an increasing murmur in the 
Street, and while wondering what it could be, saw the 
door thrown open, and admit the purple-dad prelate, 
and the priest of the parìsh. 

" Is this she ?" demanded Federigo of the Curate ; 
and on receiving a sign in the affirmative, he advanced 
towards Lucia, who was holding back with ber mother, 
both of them motionless, and mute with siurprise and 
bashfulness; but the tone of bis voice, the counte- 
nance, the behaviour, and, above ali, the words of Fede- 
rigo, quickly re-animated them. " Poor girl," he began, 
*' God has permitted you to be put to a great trial ; but 
He has surely sbown you that His eye was stUl over 
you, that He had not forgotten you. He has restored 
you in safety, and has made use of you for a great work, 
to show infinite mercy to one, and toj^ relieve, at the 
same time, many others." 

Here the mistress of the house came into the apart- 
ment, who, at the bustle outside, had gone to the window 
upstairs, and seeing who was entering the house, hastily 
ran down, after slightly arrangìng ber dress ; and almost 
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at ihe daibe moment the tàìlor madé bis appearance at 
another door. Seeìng their gaests eugaged in conver- 
sation, they quìetly HFÌthdrew ìntb one corner, and 
waited there with profound respect. The Cardinal, 
having courteously saluted them, contmned to talk to 
the women, mìnglìng with his words of comfort many 
ìnquiries, thinking he mìght possìbly gather from their 
replies some way of doing good to one who had under- 
gone so much sufifering. 

** It would be well if ali prìests were like your Lord- 
ship, if they would sometimes take the part of the poor, 
and not help to put them into difficulties to get them- 
selves out," said Agnese, emboldened by the kind and 
affable behaviour of Federigo, and annoyed at the 
thought that the Signor Don Abbondio, after having 
sacrificed others on every occasion, should now even 
attempt to forbid their giving vent to their feelings, and 
complaining to one who was set in authority over him, 
when, by an unusual chance, the occasion for doing so 
presented itsel£ 

** Just say ali that you think," said the Cardinal : 
" speak freely." 

** I mean to say, that if our Signor Curate had done 
his duty, things wouldn't bave gone as they bave." 

But the Cardinal renewing his request Ùist sbe should 
explain herself more fuUy, she began to feel rather 
perplexed at having to relate a story in which she, too, 
had home a part she did not care to make known, 
especìaUy to such a man. However, she contrived to 
mànage it, with the help of a little curtailing. She related 
the intended m^h, and the refusai of Don Abbondio ; 
nor was she silent on the pretext of the superiort which 
he had brought forward (ah, Agnese !) ; and then she 
skipped on to Don Rodrigo's attempt, and how, having 
been wamed of it, they had been able to make their 
escape. ** But indeed," added she, in conclusion, ** we 
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only escaped to be again caught in the snare. If instead, 
the SigDor Curate had honestly told us the whole, and 
had immediately married my poor children, we would 
haye gone away altogether dìrectly, privately, and far 
énough oS, to a place where not eyen the wìnd would 
haye known us. But, in this way, time was lost ; and 
noTT has happened what has happened." 

" The Signor Curate shall render me au account of 
this matter," said the Cardinal. 

" Oh no, Signor, no !" replied Agnese : << I dìdn't 
speak on that account: don't scold him ; for what is 
done, is done ; and, besides, it will do no good ; it is 
his nature ; and on another occasion he would do just 
the same." 

But Lucìa, dissatisfìed with this way of relating the 
story, added : " We bave also done wrong : it shows it 
was not the Lord's will that the pian should succeed." 

" What can you bave done wrong, my poor girl ?" 
asked Federigo. 

And, in spite of the threatening glances which ber 
mother tried to give ber secretly. Lucia, in ber turn, 
related the bistory of their attempt in Don Abbondio 's 
house ; andconcluded by saying, *' We bave done wrong, 
and God has punisbed us for it." 

" Take, as from His band, the sufferings you bave 
undei^one, and be of good courage," said Federigo; 
" for whobas reason to rejoice and be hopeful, but those 
who haye suffered, and are ready to accuse themselves?" 

He then asked where was the Betrothed ; and hear- 
ing from Agnese (Lucia stood silent, with ber head bent, 
and downcast eyes) how he had been outlawed, be felt 
and expressed surprise and dissatisfactìon, and asked 
why it was. 

Agnese stammered out what little she knew of Renzo 's 
bistory. 

<* I haye heard speak of this youth," said the Cardinal; 
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" but how happens it that a man ìnvolved in affidrs of 
this sort is in treaty of marrìage with this yoong girl ?" 

" He was a worthy yoath," said Lucia, bloshing, but 
in a firm voice. 

*< He was even too quiet a lad," added Agnese; *^ and 
you may ask this of any body you like, even of the 
Signor Curate. Wbo knows what confusion tbey may 
bave made down tbere, wbat intrigues ? It takes little 
to make poor people seem rogues." 

'< Indeed, it's too trae," said the Cardinal ; " 111 cer- 
tainly make inquìries about bim;" and leaming the 
name and residence of the youtb, he made a memoran- 
dum of tbem on bis tablets. He added, that he expected 
to be at tbeir village in a few days, that tben Lucia migbt 
go thitber without fear, and that, in the meanwbile, be 
would tbink about providing ber some secure retreat, 
till everytbing was arranged for the best. 

Tben, tuming to the master and mistress of the 
house, wbo immediately carne forward, he renewed the 
acknowledgments which he had abeady conveyed 
througb the priest of the parish, and asked tbem wbe- 
tber they were willing to receiye, for a few days, the 
guests which God had sent tbem. 

** Oh yes, sir !" replied the woman, in a tone of voice 
and with a look which meant much more than the bare 
words seemed to express. But ber husband, quite ex- 
cited by the presence of sach an interrogator, and by 
the wish to do bim bonour on so important an occasion, 
anxiously sought for some fine reply. He wrinkled bis 
forehead, strained and squinted with bis eyes, com- 
pressed bis lips, stretched bis intellect to its utmost 
extent, strove, fumbled about in bis mind, and there 
found an overwhelming medley of unfinished ideas and 
balf-formed words: but time pressed; the Cardinal 
signified that he had already interpreted bis silence; 
thè poor man opened bis mouth, and pronounced the 
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words, *^ You may imagine !" At this point not another 
word would occar to hìm. This failure not on]y dis- 
heartened and yexed him at the moment, but the tor- 
menting remembrance ever after spoiled his compiacene^ 
in the great honour he had receìved. And how often, 
in thinking it over, and fancying himself again in the 
same circumstances, did numberless words crowd upon 
his mind, as it were, out of spite, any of which would 
bave been better than that silly You may imagine ! But 
are not the very ditches full of wisdom — ^too late ! 

The Cardinal took his leave, saying, *' The blessìng 
of God he upon this house." 

The same evening he asked the Curate in what way 
he could best compensate to the tailor, who certainly 
could not be rich, for the expenses he must bave incur- 
red, especially in these times» by his hospitality. The 
Curate replied, that, in truth, neither the profits of his 
business, nor the produce of some small fields which the 
good tailor owned, would be enough this year to allow 
of his being liberal to others ; but that, having laid by a 
little in the precedìng years, he was among the most 
easy in circumstances in the neighbourhood, and could 
afford to do a kindness without inconvenience, as he 
certainly would with ali his heart ; and that, under any 
circumstances, he would deem it an insult to be offered 
money in compensation. 

" He will, probably," said the Cardinal, " bave de- 
mands on people unable to pay." 

" You may judge yourself, my most illustrious Lord : 
these poor people pay from the overplus of the harvest. 
Last year there was no overplus ; and this one, every- 
body falls short of absolute necessaries." 

« Very well," replied Federigo, " I will take ali these 
debts upon myself ; and you will do me the pleasure of 
getting from him a list of the sums, and discharging 
themforme." 
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" It ivill be a tolerable sum." 

" So much the better : and you will bave, I dare saj, 
many more wretched, and almost destitute of clothìn^, 
wbo bave no debts, becanse tbey can get no credit." 

<' Alas ! too many ! One does wbat one can ; bui 
bow can we supply ali in times like tbese V* 

** Teli him to clotbe tbem at my expense, and pay 
bim well. Really, tbis year, ali tbat does not go for 
bread seems a kind of robbery ; but tbis ìs a partìcular 



case." 



We cannot dose the bistory of tbis day, without 
briefly relating bow the Unnamed concluded it. 

Tbis time tbe report of bis conversion had preceded 
bim in tbe valley, and quickly spreading tbrougbout ìt, 
had excited among ali the inhabitants constemation, 
anxiety, and angry whisperìngs. To the first bravoes 
or servants (it mattered not wbich) whom he met, he 
made signs tbat tbey should foUow bim ; and so on, on 
either band. Ali fell behind with unusual perplexity of 
mìnd, but with their accustomed submissiou : so tìiat, 
with a continually-increasing train, he at length reached 
the Castle. He beckoned to those who were loitering 
abont the gate to follow him with the others ; entered 
the first court, went towards the middle, and bere, 
seated ali the while on his saddle, uttered one of bis 
thundering calls : it was the accustomed signal at wbich 
ali his dependents, who were within hearing, imme- 
diately flocked towards bimw In a moment, ali those 
who were scattered tbrougbout the Castle attended to 
the summons, and mingled with the already assembled 
party, gazing eagerly at their master. 

" Go, and wait for me in the great hall," said he; and, 
from his higher station on horseback, he watched them 
ali move off. He then dismounted, led the animai to 
the stables himself, and repaired to the room where he 
was expected. On his appearance, a loud whispering 
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was instandy hoshed, and retirìng to one side, they left 
a lai^ space in the hall qnite clear for him : there may 
have heen, perhaps, about thirty. 

The Unnamed raised his hand, as if to preserve the 

silence his presence had already created, raised his head, 

which towered above ali those of the assemblage, and 

said : ** Listen, ali of you, and let no one speak unless 

I bid him. My Mends ! the path we have hitherto fol- 

lowed leads to the depths of helL I do not mean to 

upbraid you, I, who have been foremost of you ali, the 

worst of ali ; but listen to what I have to say. The 

merdful God has called me to change my life; and l will 

change it, I have already changed it : so may He do with 

yoa ali ! Kno'v^, then, and hold it for certain, that I am 

resolved rather to die than to do anything more against 

His holy laws. I revoke ali the wicked commands you 

may any of you have received from me ; you understand 

me ; indeed, I command you not to do anything I have 

before commanded. And hold it equally certain, that 

no one, from this time forward, shall do evil with my 

sanction, in my service. He who will remain with me 

under these conditions shall he to me as a son: and 

I shall feel happy at the dose of that day in which I 

shall not have eaten, that I may supply the last of you 

with the last loaf I have left in the house. He who does 

not wish to remain, shall receive what is due of his 

salary, and an additional gift: he may go away, but 

must never again set foot bere, unless it he to change 

his life ; for this purpose he shall always be received 

with open arms. Thiuk about it to-night : to-morrow 

moming I will ask you one by one for your reply, and 

will then give you new orders. For the present retire, 

every one to his post. And God, who has exercised 

such mercy towards me, incline you to good reso- 

lutions ! " 

e Here he ceased, and ali continued silent. How various 
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and tumultuous soever might be the thoug^lits at work 
in their hardened minds, they gave no outward demon- 
stration of emotìon. They were aocostomed to receive 
the voice of their master as the declaration of a will 
from whìch there was no appeal: and that voice, an- 
noundng that the will was changed, in no wise denoted 
that it was enfeebled. It never crossed the mind of one 
of them that, because he was converted, they might 
therefore assume over him, and reply to him as to an- 
other man. They beheld in him a saint, but one of those 
saints who are depicted with a lofty brow, and a sword 
in their hands. Besides the fear he inspired, they also 
entertained for him (especially those born in his servìce, 
and they were a large proportion) the affection of sub- 
jects; they had ali, besides, a kindly feeling of admi- 
ration for him, and experienced in his presence a species 
of, I will even say, modest homility, such as the rudest 
and most wanton spirits feel before an authority which 
they bave once recognised. Again, the things they had 
just heard from his lìps were doubtless odious to their 
ears, but neither false, nor entirely alien to their imder- 
standìngs : if they had a thousand times ridiculed them, 
it was not because they disbelieved them ; but to obviate, 
by ridicule, the fear which any serious consideration of 
them would bave awakened. And now, on seeing the 
effect of this fear on a mind like that of their master, there 
was not one who did not either more or less sympathize 
with him, at least for a little while. In addition to ali 
this, those among them who had first heard the grand 
news beyond the valley, had at the same time witnessed 
and related the joy, the exultation of the people, the 
new favour with which the Unnamed was regarded, and 
the veneration so suddenly exchanged for their former 
hatred — their former terror. So that in the man whom 
they had always regarded, so to say, as a superior 
being, even wlùle they, in a great measure, themselves 
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constituted his strength» they now beheld the wonder, 
the ìdol of a multìtude ; they beheld hìm exalted above 
others, in a differente but not lesa real, manner ; ever 
above the common throng, ever at the head, lliey stood 
now confoundedy nncertain one of anotber, and each 
ooe of himself. Some munnured ; some began to pian 
whither they could go to find shelter and employment ; 
some qnestioned with themselves whether they could 
make up their minds to become hoiiest men ; some even, 
moved by his words, felt a sort of mclination to do so ; 
others, without resolvìng npon anything, proposed to 
promise everything readìly, to remain in the meanwhile 
where they could share the loaf so willingly offered, and 
in those days so scarce, and thus gain time for decision : 
no one, however, uttered a syllable. And when, at 
the dose of his speech, the Unuamed again raised his 
authoritative band, and beckoned to them to disperse, 
they ali moved off in the direction of the door as quietly 
as a flock of sheep. He follo wed them out, and placing 
himself in the middle of the court-yard, stood to watch 
them by the dim evening light, as they separated from 
each other, and repaired to their several posts. Then, 
retuming to fetch a lantem, he again traversed the 
courts, corridors, and halls, visited every entrance, and, 
after seeing that ali was quiet, at length retired to sleep. 
Yes, to sleep, because he was sleepy. 

Never, though he had always industriously courted 
them, had he, in any conjuncture, been so overburdened 
with intricate, and at the same time urgent, affairs, as at 
the present moment : yet he was sleepy. The remorse, 
which had robbed hìm of rest the night before, was not 
only unsubdued, but even spoke more loudly, more 
stemly, more absolutely : yet he was sleepy. The order, 
the kind of govemment established by him in thatCastle 
for so many years, with so much care, and such a sin- 
gular union of rashuess and perseverance, he had now 
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himself overtamed by a few words ; the unlimited de^ 
Totìon of ìns dependents, their readìness for any under- 
taking, their ruffian-like fidelity, on which he had long 
been accustomed to depend, — these he had himself 
shaken ; bis various engagements had become a tisane 
of perplexities ; he had brought confusion and uncer- 
tainty into bis bousehold: yet he was sleepy. 

He went, therefore, into bis chamber, approached 
that bed, which, the night before, he had found such a 
thomy couchy and knelt down at its side with the inten- 
tion of praying. He found, in fact, in a deep and hidden 
corner of bis mind, the prayers he had been taught to 
repeat as a child ; he began to recite them, and the 
words so long wrapped up, as it were, together, flowed 
one after another, as if emerging once more to light. 
He experienced in this act a mixture of undefìned feel- 
ings ; a kind of soothing pleasure, in this actual return 
to the habits of ìnnocent childhood; a doubly>bitter 
contrition at the thought of the gidf that he had 
placed between those former days and the present; an 
ardent desìre to attain, by works of expiatìon, a clearer 
conscience, a state more nearly resembling that of inno- 
cence, to which he could never return ; together with a 
feeling of deep gratitude, and of confidence in that mercy 
which could lead him towards it, and had already given 
so many tokens of willingness to do so. Then, rising 
from bis knees, he lay down, and was quickly wrapt in 
sleep. 

Thus ended a day stili so much celebrated when our 
anonymous author wrote : a day of which, had he noi 
written, nothing would bave been known, at least 
nothing of the particulars ; for Ripamonti and Rivola, 
whom we bave quoted above, merely record that, after 
an interview with Federigo, this remarkable tyrant 
wonderfìilly cbanged bis course of life, and for ever. 
And how few are there who bave read the works of 
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these aatbors ! Fewer stili are there nlio vrìll read 
tliÌ9 of ours. And who kaovra whether in the TaUey 
itself, ìf any one bad tbe indinatiou to seek, and tlie 
abilìtf to find it, there now remaina the smaliest trace, 
the tnoat confi! sed traditìoa, of auch an erent! Sotnanj 
things faare taken place giace that tìme 1 
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I^EXT day, tbere v/aa no one spoken of in 
À Lucia's village, and througboiit the whoie 
l territory of Lecco, but herself, the Unnamed, 
* the Archbishop, and one otber person, -nho, 
however ambìtious to bave bis name ìd men's moutbai 
wonld 'mlliogly, on this occasion, bave dispensed with 
the honour : we mean the Signor Don Rodrigo. 

Not that bis doinga bad notbeforebeen talked aboQt; 
but they were detacbed, secret conversatioos ; and that 
man must bave been very well acquainted with his 
Deigbbour trbo wouid bave ventured to discourae with 
him freely on such a subject. Nay, people did noi eveii 
exercise those feeling» on tlie subject of nhich they were 
capable ; for, generaUy speajiing, when men cannot give 
vent to their indignation without imminent danger, they 
not only show less than they feel, or disguise it entirely, 
but they feel less in reality. But now, wbo could refrain 
from in([iiiring and reasoning about so notorious an 
cvent, in which the band of Heaven had been seen, and 
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in wbich two such personages bore a conspicuous part ? 
One, in whom snch a spirited love of justice was united 
to so much authority ; the other, wbo, with ali bis bold- 
ness, bad been induced, as it were, tolaydown bis arms, 
and submit. By the side of these rivàls, Don Rodrigo 
looked rather insignificant. Now, aU understood what 
it was to torment innocence with the wish to dishonour 
:it;. to peraecute it with such insolent perseverance, 
:witb such atrocious violence, with such abominable 
Ireacbery. They reviewed, on tbis occasion, ali the 
otber feats of the Signor, and said what they tbongbt 
«.bout aU, each one being emboldened by fìnding every- 
body else of the same opinion. There were whisper- 
ings, and general murmurs ; cautìously uttered, however, 
on account of the numberless bravoes he bad aroimd 
bim. 

A large sbare of public animadversion fell also upon 
bis friends and flatterers. They said of the Signor 
Podestà what he richly deserved, always deaf, and blind, 
and dumb, on the doings of tbis tyrant ; but tbis also 
cautiously; for the Podestà faad bailìfPs. With the 
Doctor Axs^ccu- Garbugli, who bad no weapons but gos- 
siping and cabals, and with otber flatterers like himself, 
tbey did not use so much ceremony ; these were pointed 
.at, and regarded with very contemptuous and suspi- 
•cious glances, so that, for some time, they judged it 
expedìent to keep as much within doors as possible. 

Don Rodrigo, astounded at tbis unlooked-for news, 
so di£ferent to the tidings he bad expected day after 
day, and hour after bour, remaìned ensconced in bis den- 
like palace, with no one to keep bim company but bis 
foravoes, devouring bis rage, for two days, and on the 
tbird set o£P for Milan. Had there been nothing else 
but the murmuring of the people, perhaps, since thìngs 
bad gone so far, he would bave stayed on purpose 
•to face it, or even to seek an opportunity of making 
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an example to others of one of the most darìng ; but 
the certain intelligence that the Cardinal was coming 
into the neighbourhood fairly drove him away. The 
Count, his uncle, who knew nothing òf the story but 
what he had been told by AttìliOi wonld certainly expect 
that, on such an occasion, Don Rodrigo should he the 
first to wait upon the Cardinal, and receìve from him in 
public the most distinguished reception: eyery one 
must see how he was on the road to this consummation ! 
The Count expected it, and would bave required a minute 
account of Che visit; for it was an important oppop- 
tunity of showing in what esteem his family was held 
by one of the head powers. To extricate himself from 
so odious a dilemma, Don Rodrigo, rising one moming 
before the sun, threw himself into his carriage, Griso 
and some other bravoes outside, both in front and 
behind ; and leaving orders that the rest of his hoase- 
hold should follow him, took his departure, like a iìigì- 
tive — ^lìke, (it will, perhaps, be allowed us to exalt cor 
characters by so illustrious a comparison)— like Catiline 
fìrom Rome, fretting and fuming, and swearing to return 
very shortly in a different guise to execute his ven- 
geance. 

In the meanwhile, the Cardinal proceeded on his 
yisitation among the parishes in the territory of Lecco, 
taking one each day. On the day in which he was to 
arrìve at Lucia's village, a large part of the inhabitants 
were early on the road to meet him. At the entrance 
of the village, dose by the cottage of our two poor 
women, was erected a triumphal arch, constructed of 
upright stakes, and poles laid cross-wise, covered with 
Straw and moss, and omamented with green boughs of 
holly, distinguishable by its scarlet berries, and other 
shrubs. The front of the church was adomed with 
tapestry ; from every window-ledge hung extendedquilts 
and sheets, andinfants* swaddling-dothes, disposed like 
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drapery ; in short» ali the few necessary artìcles which 
could be converted, either badly or otherwise, into tbe 
appearance of sometbuig superfluoufi. Towards even- 
ing, (the hour at which Federigo usually arrived at the 
church, on bis visìtation-tours,) ali who had remained 
within doors, old men, women, and cbildren, for the niost 
part, set off to meet him, some in procession, some in 
groups, headed by Don Abbondio, who, in the midst of 
the rejoicing, looked disconsolate enough, both from the 
stunning noise of the crowd, and the continuai hurrying 
to and £ro of the people, which, as he himself expressed 
it, quite dimmed bis sight, together with a secret appre- 
hension that the women might bave been habblingy and 
that he wóuld be ealled upou to render an account of 
tbe wedding. 

At length the Cardinal came in sight, or, to speak 
more correctly, the crowd in the midst of which he was 
carried in bis litter, surrounded by bis attendants ; for 
nothing could be distinguished of bis whole party, but 
a signal towering in the air above the heads of the 
people, part of the cross, which was borne by the chap- 
lain, mounted upon bis mule. The crowd, which was 
advancing with Don Abbondio, hurried forward in a 
disorderly manner to join the approaching party ; while 
he, after ejaculating three or four times, " Gently ; in 
procession ; what are you doing ?" turned back in vexa- 
tion, and muttering to himself, *' It's a perfect Babel, 
it's a perfect Babel," went to take refuge in the church 
until they had dispersed; and bere he awaited the 
Carenai. 

Tbe boly prelate in the meanwhile advanced slowly, 
bestowing benedictions with bis band, and receiving 
them from the mouths of the multitude, while bis fol- 
lowers had enough to do to keep their places behind 
him. As Lucia's eountrymen, the villagers were anxious 
io receive the Archbishop with more than ordìnttry 
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honours, but this was no easy matter ; for it had long^ 
been customary, wberever he went, for ali to do the 
most they could. • At the very begìnning of bis episco- 
pate, on bis first solemn entry into tbe cathedra!, the 
rush and crowding of the populace upon him were anch' 
as to excite fears for bis lìfe; and some of the gentlemen 
wbo were nearest to him, had actually drawn their 
swords to terrify and repulse the press. Sach were 
their violent and uncoutb manners, that even in making 
demonstrations of kindly feeling to a bishop in church, 
and attempting to regniate them, it was necessary almost 
to bave recourse to bloodshed. And that defence wonld 
not, perhaps, bave proved sufficiente had not two priests, 
strong in body, and bold in spirit, raised him in their 
arms, and carried him at once irom the door of the 
tempie to the very foot of the high aitar. From that 
time forward, in the many episcopal visits he had to 
make, bis first entrance into the church might, without 
joking, be reckoned among bis pastoral labours, and 
sometimes even among the dangers he had incurred« 

On this occasion, he entered as be best could, went 
up to tbe aitar, and thence, after a short prayer, ad- 
dressed, as was bis custom, a few words to bis auditors» 
on bis affection for them, bis desire for their salvation^ 
and tbe way in which they ought to prepare themselvea 
for the Services of the morrow. Then retiring to the 
parsonage, among many other tbings he had to eonsult 
about with the Curate, he questioned him as to the 
ebaracter and conduct of Renzo. Don Abbondio said 
that he was rather a brisk, obstinate, hot-headed fellow. 
But, on more particular and precise ìnterrogations, he 
was obliged to admit that he was a worthy youth, and 
that he himself could not understand how he eould bave 
played ali the mischievous tricks at Milan, wbich had 
been reported of him. 

<* And about the young girl>" resumed the Card&aal; 
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" do you think she may now return in security to ber 
own home ?" 

" For the present," replied Don Abbondio, " she 
i^ght come and be as safe— the present, I say — as she 
wishes ; but," added he with a sigh, " your Ùlustrìous 
Lordship ought to be always bere, or, at least, near at 
band." 

" The Lord is always near," said the Cardinal; " as 
to the resty I will think about placing ber in safety." 
And he hastily gave orders that, next moming, early, 
a Utter should be despatched, with an attendai^, to fetch 
the two women. 

Don Abbondio carne out fròm the interview quite 
delìghted that the Cardinal had talked to him about the 
two young people, without requiring an account of bis 
refusai to marry tbem. — ^Then he knows nothing about 
it, — said he to himself : — Agnese has held ber tongue^ 
Wonderfol ! They bave to see him again ; but I will 
give them fdrtber instructions, that I wilL — He knew 
not, poor man, that Federigo had not entered upon the 
discussion, just because he intended to speak to him 
about it more at length when they were disengaged ; 
and that he wished, before giving him what he deserved, 
to bear bis side of the question. 

But the intentions of the good prelate for the safe 
placing of Lucia had, in the meanwbile, been rendered 
tmnecessary : after be had left ber, other circumstances 
had occurred which we will now proceed to relate. 

The two women, during the few days which they bad 
to pass in the tailor's bospitable dwelling, bad resumed, 
as far as they could, each ber former and accustomed 
manner of living. Lucia bad very soon begged some em- 
ployment ; and, as at themonastery, diligently plied ber 
needle in a small retired room shut out from the gaze of 
the people. Agnese occasionally went abroad, and at 
Qther tìmes sat sewii^ with ber daughter. Tbeir con^ 
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versatìons were more melancholy, as well as more affec- 
tionate; both were prepared for a separation; sìnce the 
lamb could not return to dwell so near the wolf' s den : 
and when and yvhat would be the end of this separation? 
The future was dark, inextricable ; for one of tbem in 
partìcular. Agnese, nevertheless, indulged in ber own 
mind many cheerful anticipations, that Renzo, ifnothing 
evU had happened to bim, would, sooner or later, send 
some news of himself, andif hehad found some employ- 
ment to which he could settle, if (and bow covld it be 
doubted?) be stili ìntended to keep faith with Lucìa; 
wby could they not go and live with bim? With such 
bopes sbe often entertained ber daughter, who found it, 
it is difficult to say, wbether more moumful to listen to 
tbem, or painfiil to reply. Her great secret sbe had 
always kept to herself ; and uneasy, certainly, at con- 
cealing anytbing from so good a motber, yet restrained» 
invincibly as it were, by sbame, and the different fears 
we bave before mentìoued, sbe went from day to day 
witbout speaking. Her designs were very dìfferent 
from those of her motber, or rather, sbe had no designs ; 
sbe had entìrely given herself up to Providence. She 
always tberefore endeavoured to divert or let drop tbe 
conversation ; or else said, in general terms, that she 
had no longer any bope or desire for anytbing in ibis 
world except to be soon restored to ber motber ; more 
frequently, bowever, tears carne opportuneìy instead of 
words. 

" Do you know wby it appears so to you?" said Ag- 
nese ; " because you've sufiFered so much, and it doesn't 
seem possìble that ìt can tum out for good to you. But 
leave it to God ; and if . . . . Let a ray come, but one 
ray; and then / know wbether you wiU always care 
about notbing." Lucia kissed ber motber, and wept. 

Besides this, a great friendsbip quickly sprang up 
between tbem and their guests : wbere, indeed, sbould' 
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ìt exìst, unless between benefactors and the benefited, 
wben both one and the other are worthy, good people ? 
Agnese, particularly, had many long chats with the mis- 
tress of the house. The tailor, too, gave them a little 
amusement with his stories and moral discourses : and, 
at dìnner especially, had always some wonderM anec- 
dote te relate of Buovo d'Antona, or the Fathers of the 
Desert. 

A few miles fì*om this village resided, at their country- 
house, a couple of some importance, Don Ferrante and 
Donna Prassede : their family, as usuai, is unnamed by 
our anonymous author. Donna Prassede was an old 
lady, very much inclined to do good, the most praise* 
worthy employment, certainly, that a person can under- 
take ; but which, like every other, can be too easily 
abused. To do good, we must know how to do it ; and, 
like everything else, we can only know this through the 
medium of our own passions, our own judgment, our 
own ideas; which not unfrequently are rather as cor- 
rect as they are capable of being, than as they ought 
to be. Donna Prassede acted towards her ideas as 
it is said one ought to do towards one's friends ; she 
had few of them ; but to those few she was very much 
attached. Among the few, there were, unfortunately, 
many distorted ones; nor was it these she loved the 
least. Hence it happened, either that she proposed to 
herself as a good end what was not such in reality, or 
employed means which would rather produce an oppo- 
site effect, or thought them allowable when they were 
not at ali so, from a certain vague suppositìon, that he 
who does more than his duty, may al so go beyond his 
rìght; it happened that she could not see in an event 
what was actually there, or did see what was not there ; 
and many other similar things, which may and do hap- 
pen to ali, not excepting the best ; but to Donna Pras- 
sede far too often, and, not unfrequently, ali at once. 
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On hearing Lucia's ivonderful case, and ali tbat was 
reported on this occasion of the young girl, she felt a 
great curiosity to see her, and sent a carriagei with an. 
aged attendanti, to fetch both mother and daughter. The 
latter shrugged her shoulders, and besought the tailor, 
who was the bearer of the message, to find some sort of 
excuse for her. So long as it only related to the com* 
mon people, who tried to make acquaìntance with the 
young girl who had been the subject of a miracle, the 
tailor had wHlingly rendered her that service; but in 
this instance, resistance seemed in bis eyes a kind of 
rebellion. He made so many faces, uttered so many 
exclamations, used so many arguments — '^ that it wasn*t 
customary to do so, and that it was a grand house, 
and that one shouldn't say ' No' to great people, 
and that it might be the making of their fortune, and 
that the Signora Donna Prassede, besides ali the rest, 
was a Saint too !" — in short, so many things, that Lucia 
was obliged to gìve way : more especìally, as Agnese 
confìrmed ali these reasonings with a correspondìng 
number of ejaculations : " Certainly, surely." 

Arrived in the lady's presence, she received them with 
much courtesy and numberless congratulations ; ques- 
tioning and advising them with a kind of almost innate 
Superiority, but corrected by so many humble expres- 
sions, tempered by so much interest in their behalf, and 
sweetened with so many expressions of piety, that Ag- 
nese, almost immediately, and Lucia, not long after-- 
wards, began to feel relieved from the oppressive sense 
of awe with which the presence of such a lady had in- 
spired them ; nay, they even found somethiug attractive 
in it. In short, hearing that the Cardinal had undertaken 
to find Lucia a place of retreat, and urged by a desire 
to second, and, at the same time, anticipate bis good 
intention, Donna Prassede proposed to take the young 
girl ìnto her own house, where no other services would 
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be required of ber than the use of her needle, scissors, 
and spindle ; adding, that she would take upon herself 
the charge of informing his Lordshìp. 

Beyond the obvious and immediate goodin this work» 
Donna Prassede saw in it, and proposed to herself an- 
other, perhaps a more considerable one in her ideas, 
that of directing a young mind, and of bringing into the 
right way one who greatly needed it; for, from the 
first moment shehad heard Lucia mèntioned, she became 
instantly persuaded, that, in a young girl who could 
bave promised herself to a scoundrel, a villain, in short, 
a scape-gallows, there must be some fault, some hidden 
tnckedness lurking within : TeU me tvhat company you 
heep, and FU teli you tvhat you are. Lucia's visit had 
confirmed this persuasion : not that, on the whole, as 
the saying is, she did not seem to Donna Prassede a 
good girl ; but there were many things to favour the 
idea. That head hung down tìll her chin was buried 
in her neck ; her not replying at ali, or only in broken 
sentences, as if by constraint, might indicate modesty ; 
but they undoubtedly denoted a great deal of wilful- 
ness : it did not require much discemment to discover 
that that young brain had its own thoughts on the su1>« 
ject And those blushes every moment, and those 
suppressed sighs . . . , Two such eyes, too, which did 
not please Donna Prassede at ali. She held it for cer* 
taiD, a.s if she knew it on good groimds, that ali Lucia's 
misfortunes were a chastisement from Heaven for her 
attachment to a rascal, and a waming to her to give him 
up entirely ; and these premises being laid down, she 
proposed to co-operate towards so good an end. Be- 
eause, as she often said both to herself and others, she 
made it her object to second the will of Heaven: but 
she oflen fell into the terrible misconception of taking for 
the will of Heaven the fancies of her own brain. How- 
ever, she took care not to give the least hint of the 
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second intention we bave named. It was one of her 
maxims, that, to bring a good design to a successful 
issue, the first requisite, in the greater number of in- 
stances, ìs not to let it be discovered. 

The mother and daughter looked at each other. Con- 
sidering the moumful necessity of their separating, the 
offer seemed to both of them most acceptable, ivhen 
they had no choice for it, on account of the vicinity of 
the residence to their village, whither, let the worst 
come to the worst, they would return, and be able to 
meet at the approaching festivity. Seeing assent ex- 
hibited in each other 's eyes, they both tumed to Donna 
Prassede with such acknowledgments as expressed 
their acceptance of the proposal. She renewed her kìnd 
affability and promises, and said that they should shortly 
bave a letter to present to bis Lordship. After the women 
had taken their departure, she got Don Ferrante to 
compose the letter. He, beiug a learned person, as we 
shall hereafter relate more particularly, was alivays 
employed by her as secretary on occasions of import- 
ance. On one of such magnitude as thìs, Don Ferrante 
exerted bis utmost stretch of ingenuity ; and on deliver- 
ing the rough draught to bis partner to copy, wannly 
recommended the orthography to her notice ; this being 
one of the many things he had studied, and the few over 
which he had any command in the house. Donna Pras- 
sede copied it very diligently, and then despatched the 
letter to the tailor's. This was two or three days before 
the Cardinal sent the litter to convey the two women 
home. 

Arriving at the village before the Cardinal had gone 
to church, they alighted at the curate's house. There 
was an order to admit them immediately : the chaplain, 
who was the first to see them, executed the order, only 
detaining them so long as was necessary to school them 
very hastily in the ceremonials they ought to observo. 
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towards his lordsliip, and tlie titles by whicli they should 
address hìiriy hìs usuai practìce whenever he could effect 
it unknown to bis Grace. It was a continuai annoyance 
to the poor man to see the little ceremony that was used 
towards the Cardinal in this particular. *^ Ali," said he 
to the rest of the household, " through the excess of 
Idndness of that saintly man — fromhis greatfamiliarity." 
And then he related how, with his own ears, he had 
more than once even heard the reply : " Yes, sir,'* and 
« No, sir." 

The Cardinal was, at this moment, busily talking with 
Don Abbondio on some parish matters: so that the 
latter had not the desired opportunity of giving his in- 
structions also to the women. He could only bestow 
upon them in passing, as he withdrew and they came 
forward, a glance, which meant to say how well-pleased 
he was with them, and conjuring them, like good crea- 
tures, to continue silent. 

After the first kind greetings on one band, and the 
first reverent salutations on the other, Agnese drew the 
letter from ber bosom, and handed it to the Cardinal, 
8a3Óng : " It is firom the Signora Donna Prassede, who 
says, she knows your most illustrious Lordship well, 
my Lord ; it's naturai enough, among such great people, 
that they should know each other. When you bave 
read it, you'll see." 

" Very well," said Federigo, when he had read the 
letter, and extracted the honey firom Don Ferrante 's 
fiowers of rhetoric. He knew the family well enough 
to feel certain that Lucia had been invited thither with 
good intentions, and that there she would he secure 
firom the machinations and violence of ber persecutor. 
What opinion he entertained of Donna Prassede's head, 
we bave no positive infonnation. Probably she was not 
the person whom he would bave chosen for such a pur- 
pose ; but, as we bave said, or binted, elsewhere, it was 
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Hot bis custom io undo arrangements made hy tliose 
whose daty ìt was to make them, that he might do them 
over again better. 

" Take ibis separatìon also, and the uncertainty in 
which you are placed, calmly," added he : " trust that it 
' will soon be over, and that God will brìng matterà to that 
end to which He seems to bave directed them ; but rest 
assured, that whatever He wills sball happen, ivill be the 
best for you." To Lucia, in particular, he gave some 
further kind advice; another word or two of comfort to 
both ; and then, béstowing on them bis blessing, be let 
them go. At the street-door they found tbemselves 
surrounded by a crowd of friends of both sexes, the 
whole population, we may almost say, who were waiting 
for them, and who conducted them home, as in triumpb. 
Among the women, there was quite a rivalry in congra- 
tulations, sympathy, and inquiries; and ali exclaimed 
wìth dissatisfaction, on hearing that Lucia would leave 
them the next day. The men vied with each other in 
offering their services ; — every one wished to keep guard 
at the cottage for that night. Upon this fact, our ano- 
nymous author thinks fit to ground a proverb: Would 
you have many ready to heìp you? be aure not to need 
them. 

So many welcoipes confounded and almost stunned 
Lucia; though, on the whole, they did ber good, by 
somewhat distracting ber mind froni those thoughts and 
recoUections which, even in the midst of the bustle and 
excitement, rose only too readily on crossing that 
threshold, on entering those rooms, at the sight of every 
object. 

When the bells began to ring, announcing the ap- 
proach of the hour for Divine service, everybody moved 
towards the church, and, to our newly-returned friends, 
it was a second triumphal march. 

Service being over, Don Abbondio, whq had hastened 
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forward to see ìf Perpetua had everytbing well arranged 

for dinner, was informed that the Cardinal wished to 

speak with him. He went immediately to bis noble 

gaest's apartment, who, waìting till he drew near; 

** Signor Curate," he began — and these words were 

uttered in such a way as to convey the idea, that they 

were the preface to a long and serious conversation — 

" Signor Curate, why did you not unite in marriage this 

Lucia with ber betrothed husband?" 

- — Those people bave emptied the sack this moming, 

— thought Don Abbondio, as he stammered forth in 

reply, — " Your most illustrious Lordship will, doubtless, 

bave heard speak of the confìisìons which bave arisen 

cut of this affair : it has ali been so intricate, that, to 

this very day, one cannot see one's way clearly in it : 

as your illustrious Lordship may yourself conclude from 

this^ that the young girl is bere, after so many accidents, 

as it were by miracle; and that the bridegroom, after 

other accidents, is nobody knows where." 

" I ask," replied the Cardinal, ** whether it is trae that, 
before ali these circumstances took place, yòu refused 
to celebrate the marriage, when you were requested to 
do so, on the appointed day ; and if so, why?'' 

" Really . . . , if your illustrious Lordship knew .... 
what intimations .... what terrible injunctions I bave 
received not to speak . . • ." And he paused, without 
concluding, with a certain manner intended respectfuUy 
to insinuate, that it would he indiscreet to wish to know 
more. 

" But," said the Cardinal, with a voice and look much 
more serious than usuat, " it is your Bishop who, for 
bis own duty*s sake, and for your justification, wishes 
to learn from you why you have not done what, in your 
regular duties, you were bound to do ?" 

" My Lord," said Don Abbondio, shrinking almost 
into a nut-shell, " I did not like to say before .... But 
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it seemed to me that, tbings being so entangled, so long 
gone by, and now irremediable, it was useless to brìng 
them up again . . . • However — bowever, I say, I know 
your illustrious Lordsbip will not betray one of your 
poor priests. For you see, my Lord ; your ìUustrìoas 
Lordshìp cannot be every where at once ; and I remain 
bere exposed .... But, wben you command it, I ifill 
teli you .... I will teli you ali." 

" Teli me : I only vfìsh to find you free from blame." 

Don Abbondio then began to relate the doleful his- 
tory; but suppressing tbe prlneipal name, be merely 
substituted a great Signor ; thus giving to prudence tbe 
little that he could in such an emergency. 

" And you had no other motive ?" asked the Cardinal, 
having attentively heard the whole. 

'< Perhaps I bave not sufficìently explained myself," 
replied Don Abbondio. ** 1 was prohibited, under paìn 
of death, to perform this marriage." 

" And does this appear to you a sufficient reason for 
omitting a positive duty?" 

<' I bave always endeavoured to do my duty, even at 
very great inconvenience ; but when one's life is con- 
cemed . • . ." 

" And when you presented yourself to the church," 
said Federigo, in a stili more solemn tone, ** to receive 
Holy Orders, did she caution you about your life ? Did 
she teli you that the duties belonging to the ministry 
were free from every obstacle, exempt from every dan* 
ger? or did she teli you that where danger begins» 
there duty would end? Did she not expressly say the 
contrary ? Did she not warn you, that she sent. you 
fórth as a sheep among wolves? Did you not know 
that there are violent oppressors, to whom what you 
are commanded to perform would be displeasing? He 
from whom we bave received teaching and example, in 
imitation of whom we suffer ourselves to be called» and 
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cali onrselves, sheplierds; wlien He descended npon 
earth to execute His office, did He lay down as a con- 
dition the safety of His life ? And to save it, to preserve 
ìt, I say^ a few days longer npon earth, at the expense 
of charity and duty, did he institute the holy unction, 
the imposition of hands, the giffc of the priesthood? 
Leave it to the world to teach this virtue, to advocate 
this doctrìne. What do I say ? Oh, shame ! the world 
itself rejects it : the world also makes its own laws, 
which fix the linùts of good and evìl ; it, too, has its 
gospel, a gospel of pride and hatred ; and it will not 
have it said that the love of life is a reason for trans- 
gressìng its precepts. It will not, and it is oheyed. 
And we! children and proclaimers of the promise! 
What would the Church he, if such language as yours 
were that of ali your brethren ? Where would she be, 
had she appeared in the world with these doctrines ?" 

Don Abbondio hong his head. His mind, dnring these 
arguments, was like a chicken in the talons of a hawk, 
which holds its prey devated to an unknown region, 
to an atmosphere it has never before breathed. Find- 
ing that he must make some reply, he said in an uncon- 
vinced tone of submission, " My Lord, I shall be to 
blame. When one is not to consìder one's life, I don't 
know what to say. But when one has to do with some 
people, people who possess power, and won't bear reason, 
I don*t see what is to be gained by it, even if one were 
willìng to play the bravo. This Signor is one whom it 
is impossible either to conquer, or win over." 

" And don*t you know that suifering for righteous- 
ness' sake is our conquest ? If you know not this, what 
do you preach ? What are you teacher of ? What is 
the good news you announce to the poor? Who requires 
from. you that you should conquer force by force? 
Surely you will not one day be asked, if you were able 
to overcome the powerftd ; for for this purpose neither 

VOL. n. M M 
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your mission nor mie was given te you. Bui you vrìSl 
assuredly be demanded, whether you employed the 
means you possessed to do what was required of you, 
even when they had the temerìty to prohibit you." 

— ^These saints are very odd, — thought Don Abbondio 
meanwhile : — ^in substance, to extractthe plaìn meaning, 
he has more at heart the affections of two youngpeople 
than the life of a poor prìest. — And, as to himself, he 
would bave been yery well aatisfied ^had the conver- 
sation ended here ; but he saw the Cardinal, at every 
pause, wait with the air of one who expects a reply, a 
confession, or an apology, — ^ìn short, something. 

" I repeat, my Lord," answered he, therefore, " that 
I shall be to blame .... One can't give one's self 
courage." 

" And why then, I might ask you, dìd you undertake 
an office which binds upon you a continuai warfare with 
the passions of the world? But I will rather say, how 
is it you do not remember that, if in this minìstry, how- 
ever you may bave been placed there, courage is neces- 
sary to fìilfil your obligations, there is One wbo will 
infàUibly bestow it upon you, when you ask Him? 
Think you ali the miUìons of martyrs naturally pos- 
sessed courage? that they naturally held life in con" 
tempt? So many young persons, just beginning to 
enjoy it — so many aged ones, accustomed to regret that 
it is so near its end — so many children— so many 
mothers ? AH possessed courage, because courage was 
necessary, and they relied upon God. Knowing your 
own weakness, and the duties to which you were called, 
bave you ever thought of preparing yourself for the 
difficult circimistances in which you might be placed, 
in which you actually are placed at present? Ah! if 
for so many years of pastoral labours you bave loved 
your flock (and how could you not love them?) — if you 
bave placed in them your affections, your cares, your 
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happiness, courage ought not to fail you in the moment 
of need : love is intrepid. Now, surely, if you loved 
those who bave been committed to your spiritual care, 
those whom you cali children, when you saw two of 
them threatened, as well as yourself, ah, surely ! as the 
weakness of the flesh made you tremble for yourself, so 
love would bave made you tremble for them. You 
would feel humbled for your former fears, as the effect 
of your corrupt nature; you would bave iraplored 
strength to overcome them, to expel them as a temp- 
tation. But a holy and noble fear for others, for your 
children, this you would bave lìstened to ; this would 
bave given you no peace ; this would bave incited — con- 
strained you to think and do ali you could to avert the 
dangers that threatened them .... With what has this 
fear, this love inspired you ? What bave you done for 
them ? What bave you thought for them ?" 
And he ceased, in token of expectation. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

T such a questìon, Don Abbondio, wbo bad 
been studying to find some reply in tbe 
least precise terms possible, stood witbout 
utterìng a word. And, to speak tbe trutb, 
èven we, witb tbe manuscript before us, and pen in 
band, baving notbìng to coutend witb but words, nor 
anytbìng to fear but tbe criticìsms of our readers, even 
we, I say, feel a kind of repugnance in proceedìng; we 
feel somewbat strange in tbus setting fortb, witb so 
little trouble, sucb admìrable precepts of fortitude and 
cbarity, of actìve solicitude for otbers, and unlimited 
sacrifice of self. But rememberìng tbat tbese tbings 
were said by one wbo also practised tbem, we wOl con- 
fidently proceed. 

** You give me no answer!" resumed tbe Cardinal. 
" Ab, if you bad done, on your part, wbat cbarity and 
duty requìred of you, bowever tbings bad turned out, 
you would now bave sometbing to answer ! You see, 
tben, yourself, wbat you bave done. You bave obeyed 
tbe voice of Iniquity, unmindful of tbe reqiùrements of 
duty. You bave obeyed ber pimctually : sbe showed 
berself to you to signify ber desire ; but sbe wisbed to 
remain concealed firom tbose wbo could bave sbeltered 
tbemselves from ber reacb, and been on tbebr guard 
against ber; sbe did notwisb to resort to arms, sbe 
desired secrecy, to mature ber designs of trcacbery and 
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force at leisure ; slie required of you transgression and 
silence. You bave transgressed, and kept silence. I ask 
you, now, whetìier you bave not done more ? — you will 
teli me whether it be true tbat you alleged false pre- 
texts for your refusai, tbat you mìgbt not reveal tbe 
trae xnotive." And be paused awbile, awaiting a reply. 

— Tbe tell-tales bave reported tbis too, — tbougbt Don 
Abbondio ; but as be gave no token in words of baving 
anytbing to say, tbe Cardinal continued : " If it be true, 
tben, tbat you told tbese poor people wbat was not tbe 
case, to keep tbem in tbe ignorance and darkness in 
wbicb iniquity wisbed tbem to be . . . . I must beUeve 
it, tben ; it only remains for me to blusb for it witb you, 
and to bope tbat you will weep for it witb me ! See, 
tben, to wbat tbis solicitude (good God! and but just 
now you adduced it as a justification!) tbis solicitude for 
your temporal life bas led you ! It bas led you .... 
repel freely tbese words, if you tbink tbem uujust ; take 
tbem as a salutary bumiliation, if tbey are not . . . . it 
bas led you to deceive tbe weak, to lie to your own 
cbildren." 

— Just see now bow tbings go ! — tbougbt Don Ab- 
bondio again to bimself : — to tbat fìend, — ^meaning tbe 
Unnamed, — ^bis arms round bis neck; and to me, for a 
half-lie, uttered for tbe sole purpose of saving my life, 
ali tbis fuss and noise. But tbey are our superiors ; 
tbey're always in tbe rigbt. It's my ili star tbat every- 
body sets upon me ; even saints. — And, speaking aloud, 
he said : " I bave done wrong ; I see tbat l've done 
wrong ; but wbat could I do in an extremity of tbat 
kindr 

" Do you stili ask tbis ? Have not I told you already ? 
Must I teli you again ? You sbould bave loved, my son ; 
loved and prayed. Tben you would bave felt tbat ini- 
quity may, indeed, bave tbreats to employ, blows to 
bestow, but not commands to give ; you would bave 
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united, according to the law of God, tliose whom man 
wìshed to put asunder; you would have extended to- 
wards these unhappy innocents the mìnistry they had a 
right to claim from you : God Himself would have been 
surety for the consequences, because you had foUowed 
His will : by following another's, you have come in as 
answerable : aud for what consequences ! But sup- 
posing ali human resources failed you, supposìng no 
way of escape was open, when you looked anxiously 
around you, thought about it, sought for it ? Then you 
mìght have known, that when your poor children were 
married, they would themselves have provided for their 
escape, that they were ready to flee from the face of 
their powerfiil enemy, and had already designed a place 
of refuge. But even without this, did you not remem- 
ber that you had a superior? How would he have this 
authority to rebuke you for havìng been wanting in the 
duties of your office, did he not feel himself bound to 
assist you in fìilfilling them? Why did you not think of 
acquainting your bishop with the impediment that in- 
famous violence had placed in the way of the exercise 
of your ministry ?" 

— The very advice of Perpetua! — ^thou^ht Don Ab- 
bondio, pettishly, who, in the midst of tnis conversa- 
tion, had most vividly before his eyes the image of the 
bravoes, and the thought thdt Don Rodrigo was stili 
alive and well, and that he would, some day or other, 
be retuming.in glory and triumph, and furious with 
revenge. And though the presence of so high a digni- 
tary, together with his countenance and language, filled 
him with coniusion, and inspired him with fear ; yet it 
was not such fear as completely to subdue him, or expel 
the idea of resistance : because this idea was accompa- 
nied by the recollection, that, after ali, the Cardinal em- 
ployed neither musket, nor sword, nor bravoes. 

" Why did you not remember,*' pursued the bishop, 
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'' that if there were no other retreat open to these be- 
trayed innocents, I at least was ready to receive thera, 
and put tliem in safety, liad you dìrected them to me— 
the desolate to a bisliop, as belonging to him, as a pre- 
àous part, I don't say, of bis charge, but of bis ricbes? 
And as to yourself, I sbould bave become anxious for 
you ; I sbould not bave slept tìll I was sure tbat not a 
hair of your bead would be injured. Do you tbink I 
had not tbe means of securing your lìfe ? Tbink you, 
tbat be wbo was so very bold, would bave remitted 
notbing of bis boldness, wben be was aware tbat bis 
plots and contrivances were known elsewbere, were 
known to me, tbat I was watcbiug bim, and was resolved 
to use ali tbe means witbin my power in your defence ? 
Didn't you know tbat if men too often promise more 
tban tbey can perform, so tbey not unfirequently tbreaten 
more tban tbey would attempt to execute ? Didn't you 
know tbat inìquity depends not only on its own streugtb, 
but often also on tbe fears and credulity of otbers ?" 

— Just Perpetua's arguments, — again tbougbt Don 
Abbondio, never reflecting tbat tbis singular concur- 
rence of bis servant and Federigo Borromeo, in decidìng 
on wbat be migbt and sbould bave done, would teli very 
mucb against bim. 

" But you," pursued tbe Cardinal, in conclusion, 
" saw notbing, and would see notbing but your own 
temporal danger ; wbat wonder tbat it seemed to you 
sufficient to outweigb every otber consideration?" 

" It was because I myself saw tbose terrible faces," 
escaped from Don Abbondio in reply; " I myself beard 
tbeir words. Your illustrious Lordsbip can talk very 
well ; but you ougbt to be in a poor priest's sboes, and 
find yourself brougbt to tbe point." 

No sooner, bowever, bad be uttered tbese words, tban 
be bit bis tongue witb vexation ; be saw tbat be bad 
allowed bimself to be too mucb carried away by petulancOi 
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and said to himself, — Now comes the storm! — But 
raìsing bis eyes doubtftilly, he was utterly astonished 
to see the countenance of that man, whom he never 
could succeed in divining or comprehending, pass from 
the solemn air of authurity and rebuke, to a sorrowfìil 
and pensive gravity. 

" 'Tis too true ! " said Federigo ; " such is our mise- 

rable and terrible condition. We must rigorously exact 

from others what God only knows whether we shonld 

be ready to yield: we mustjudge, correct, reprove; and 

God knows what we ourselves should do in the same 

circumstances, what we actnally bave done in similar 

ones ! But woe unto me, had I to take my own weak- 

ness as the measure of other people's duties, or the role 

of my own teaching ! Yet I certainly ought to give a good 

example, as well as good instruction, to others, and not 

be like the Pharisees, who * lade men with burdens 

grievous to be borne, while they themselves touch not 

the burden with one of their fingers/ Well then, my 

son, my brother ; as the errors of those in authority are 

often better known to others than to themselves ; if you 

are aware of my having, from pusillanimity, or from any 

other motive, failed in any part of my duty, teU me of it 

candidly, and help me to amend ; so that where example 

has been wanting, confession at least may supply its 

place. Remonstrate freely with me on my weaknesses ,* 

and then my words will acquire more value in my 

mouth, because you will feel more vividly that they are 

not mine, but are the words of Him who can give both 

to you and me the necessary strength to do what they 

prescribe." 

— Oh, what a holy man ! but what a tormentor ! — 
thought Don Abbondio; — he doesn't even spare himself: 
that I should examine, interfere with, criticise, and ac- 
cuse even himself! — He then said aloud: " Oh, my lord, 
you are joking with me! Who does not know the 
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fortitude of mind, the intrepid zeal of your illustrious 
Lordship ? " And in his heart he added — £ven too 
much so. — 

" I did not ask you for praìse, whìch makes me 
tremble," said Federigo ; " for God knows my failings, 
and what I know of them myself is enough to confound 
me; but I wished that we should humble ourselves 
together before Him, that we might depend upon Him 
together. I would, for your own sake, that you should 
feel how your conduct has been, and your language stili 
is, opposed to the law you nevertheless preach, and 
according to which you will be judged." 

" Ali falls upon me," said Don Abbondio : '* but these 
people, who bave told you ali this, didn't, probably, teli 
you, too, of their having introduced themselves trea- 
cherously into my house, to take me by surprìse, and 
to contract a marrìage contrary to the laws." 

" They did teli me, my son : but it is this that grieves, 
that depresses xpe» to see you stili anxious to excuse 
yourself ; stili thinking to excuse yourself by accusing 
others ; stili accusing others of what ought to make part 
of your own confession. Who placed them, I don't say 
under the necessity, but under the temptation, to do 
what they bave done? Would they bave sought this 
irregular method, had not the legitimate one been closed 
against them? Would they bave thought of snaring 
their pastor, had they been received to his arms, assisted, 
advised by him ? or of surprising him, had he not con- 
cealed himself ? And do you lay the blame upon them ? 
And are you indignant, because, after so many misfor- 
tunes, — what do I say ? in the midst of misfortune, — 
they bave said a word or two, to give vent to their 
sorrows, to their and your pastor ? That the appeals of 
the oppressed, and the complaints of the afflicted, are 
odious to the world, is only too true; but we! . . . . But 
what advantage would it bave been to you, had they 
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remained sileni? Would it tum to your profit that their 
cause should be lejft entirely to the judgment of God? 
Is it not a fresh reason why you should love these per- 
soDs, (and you liave many already,) that they have 
afforded you an opportunity of hearing the sincere voice 
of your pastor, that they have given you the means of 
knowing more dearly, and in part discharging, the great 
debt you owe them? Ah! if they have provoked, of- 
fended, annoyed you ; I would say to you (and need I 
say it?) love them exactly for that reason. Love them, 
because they have sufiered, because they stili suffer, be- 
cause they are yours, because they are weak, because 
you have need of pardon, to obtain which, think of what 
efficacy their prayer may be." 

Don Abbondio was sUent, but it was no longer an un- 
convinced and scornful silence : it was that of one who 
has more things to think about than to say. The words 
he had heard were unexpected consequences, novel ap- 
plications, of a doctrine he hadnevertheless long belìeved 
in his heart, without a thought of disputing it. The 
misfortunes of others, from the contemplation of which 
his fear of personal misfortune had hitherto dìverted his 
mind, now made a new impression upon him. And if 
he did not feel ali the contrition which the address was 
intended to produce (for this same fear was ever at band 
to execute the office of defensive advocate), yet he felt it 
in some degree; he experienced dissatisfaction wìth 
himself, a kind of pity for others, — a mixture of com- 
punction and shame. It was, if we may be allowed the 
comparison, like the crushed and humid wick of a candle, 
which, on being presented to the flame of a lai^e torch, 
at first smokes, spirts, crackles, and will not ignite; 
but it lights at length, and, well or ili, bums. He would 
have accused himself bìtterly, he would even have wept, 
had it not been for the thought of Don Rodrigo ; and, 
as it was, betrayed sufficient emotion to convince the 
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Cardinal that bis words had not been entirely witbout 
efFect. 

" Now," pursued he, " the one a fugitive from bis 
home, the otber on tbe point of abandoning it, botb wìih 
too good reasons for absenting tbemselves, and witbout 
a probability of ever meeting again bere, even if God 
purposes to re-unite tbem; now, alasi tbey bave too 
little need of you; now you bave no opportunity of 
doing tbem any service ; nor can our limited foresigbt 
predict any for tbe future. But wbo knows wbetber a 
God of mercy may not be preparing some for you ? Ab ! 
suffer tbem not to escape ! Seek tbem, be on tbe watcb 
for tbem ; beseecb Him to create tbem for you." 

" I will not fail, my Lord, I will not fall, I assure 
you," replied Don Abbondio, in a tone tbat sbowed it 
carne from tbe beart. 

" Ab yes, my son, yes !" exclaimed Federigo ; and, 
T^itb a dignity fUll of affection, be concluded, " Heaven 
knows bow I sbould bave wisbed to bold a different 
conversation witb you. We bave botb lived long; 
Heaven knows if it bas not been painful to me to be 
obliged tbus to grieve your grey hairs witb reprimands ; 
how mucb more gladly I would bave sbared witb you 
our common cares and sorrows, and conversed witb you 
on tbe blessed bope to wbicb we bave so nearly ap- 
proacbed. God grant tbat tbe language wbicb I bave 
been compelled to use, may be of use to us botb. You 
would not wisb tbat He sbould cali me to account at 
tbe last day, for baving countenanced you in a course of 
conduct in wbicb you bave so unbappily fallen sbort of 
your duty. Let us redeem tbe time ; tbe bour of mid- 
nigbt is at band ; tbe Bridegroom cannot tarry ; let us, 
tberefore, keep our lampa buming. Let us offer our 
hearts, miserable and empty as tbey are, to God, tbat 
He may be pleased to fili tbem witb tbat cbarity wbicb 
amends tbe past, wbicb is a pledge of tbe future, wbicb 
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fears and trusts, weeps and rejoices, with true wisdom; 
which becomes, in every ìnstance, the virtue of wMch 
we stand in need." 

So saying, he left the room, followed by Don Ab- 
bondio. 

Here our anonymous autbor infonns us, that tbis 
was not the only interview between these two persons, 
nor Lucia the only subjectof these intervie ws; but that 
he has confined himself to the mention of this one, that 
he might not digress too far from the principal object of 
bis narrative. And, fot the same reason, he does not 
make mention of other notable things, said and done by 
Federigo, throughout the whole course of bis visitation ; 
or of bis liberality, or of the dissensions composed, and 
the ancient feuds between individuals, families, and 
entire towns, extinguished, or (which was, alas! far 
more frequent,) suppressed; or of sundry ruffians, and 
petty tyrants, tamed either for life, or for some time ; — 
ali of them things which occurred more or less in every 
part of the diocese where this excellent man made any 
stay. 

He then goes on to say how, next moming, Donna 
Prassede carne, according to agreement, to fetch Lucia, 
and to pay ber respects to the Cardinal, who spoke in 
high terms of the young girl, and recommended ber 
warmly to the Signora. Lucia parted from ber mother, 
it may he imagined with what tears, left ber cottage, 
and a second time said farewell to ber native village, 
with that sense of doubly bitter sorrow, which is felt on 
leaving a spot which was once dearly loved, and can 
never be so again. But this parting from ber mother 
was not the last; for Donna Prassede bad announced 
that she should stili reside some time at their country 
house, which was not very far off; and Agnese bad 
promised ber daughter to go thither, to giva and receive 
a more mournfi^l adieu. 
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The Cardinal was himself just starting for another 
parish, when the Curate of that in which the castle of 
the Unnamed was situated, arrived, and requested to 
speak to him. On heing admitted, he presented a 
packet and a letter from that nobleman, wherein he 
besought Federigo to prevail upon Lucia's mother to 
accept a hundred scudi of gold, which were contained in 
the parcel, to serve either as a dowry for the young 
girl, or for any other use which the two women raight 
deem more suitable ; requesting him at the same time 
to teli them, that if ever, on any occasion, they thought 
he could render them any service, the poor girl knew 
too well where he lived ; and that, for him, this would 
be one of the most desirable events that could happen. 
The Cardinal immediately sent for Agnese, who listened 
with equal pleasure and amazement to the courteous 
message, and suffered the packet to be put into ber 
hand without much scrupulous ceremony. " May God 
reward this Signor for it," said she; " and will your 
Ulustrious Lordshìp thank him very kindly ? And don't 
say a word about it to anybody, because this is a kind 
of country .... Excuse me, Sir ; I know very well that 
a gentleman like you won't chatter about these things ; 
but .... you understand me." 

Home she went as quietly as possible ; shut herself 
up in ber room, unwrapped the parcel, and, however 
prepared by anticipation, beheld vrith astonishment so 
many of those coins altogether, and ali her own, of which 
she had, perhaps, never seen more than one at once 
before, and that but seldom ; she counted them over, 
and then had some trouble in putting them together 
agaìn, and making the whole hundred stand up upon 
their edges ; for every now and then, they would jut 
out, and slide from under her inexpert fingers ; atlength, 
however, she succeeded in rolling them up, after a 
fashion, put them in a handkerchief, so as to make quite 
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a large parcel, and wrapping a piece of cord several 
times round it, went and tacked it into a corner of her 
Straw mattress. The rest of the day was spent in 
casde-huilding, devising plans for the future, and long- 
ing for the morrow. After going to hed, she lay for a 
long time awake, with the thought of the hundred scudi 
she had heneath her to keep her company ; and when 
asleep, she saw them in her dreams. 6y hreak of day 
she arose, and set off in good time towards the villa, 
where her daughter was residing. 

Though Lucia's extreme reluctance to speak of her 
vow was in no degree diminished, she had, on her part, 
resolved to force herself to open her mind to her mother 
in this interview, as it would be the last they should 
have for a long time. 

Scarcely were they lefl alone, when Agnese, with a 
look filli of animation, and, at the same time, in a snp- 
pressed tone of voice, as if there were some one present 
who she was afraid would hear, began ; ^' l've a grand 
thing to teli you ;'* and proceeded to relate her unex- 
pected good fortune. 

" God bless this Signor," said Lucia : " now you have 
enough to be well off yourself, and you can also do good 
to others." 

" Why !" replied Agnese, " don't you see how many 
things we may do with so mach money ? Listen ; I have 
nobody but you — ^but you two, I may say ; for, from 
the time that he began to address you, l've always con- 
sidered Renzo as my son. The whole depends upon 
whether any misfortune has happened to him, seeing he 
gives no sign of being alive : but oh ! Surely ali won't go 
ili with US ? Well hope not, we'll hope not For me, 
I should have liked to lay my bones in my native coun- 
try ; but now that you can't be there, thanks to that 
villain ! and when I remember that he is near, even my 
country has become hateM to me ; and with you two 
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I can be happy anywbere. I was always indined to go 
with you botb to tbe very end of the world, and bave ever 
been in readiness ; but how could we do ìt without money? 
Do you understand, now ? The little sum that tbe poor 
fello w had been scarcely able to lay by, with aU bis 
fnigality, justice carne, and cleared it away ; but the 
Lord has sent us a fortune to make up for it. Well, 
when he has found a ti ay of letting us know that he's 
aliye, irhere he is, aud what are bis intentions, l'Ucome 
to Milan and fetch you; ay, l'U come myself. Once 
upon a time, I sbould bave tbougbt twice about such a 
tbing, but misfortunes make one experienced and inde- 
pendent ; l've gone as far as Monza, and know what it 
is to travel. IH bring with me a proper companion, — 
a relation, as I may say, — Alessio, of Maggianico ; for, 
to say the truth, a fit person isn't to be found in the 
country at ali. l'il come with him ; we will pay the 
expense, and .... do you understand?" 

But perceiving tha^ instead of cheerìng up, Lucia 
became more and more dejected, and only exhibited 
emotion, unmixed with pleasure, she stopped abruptly 
in the midst of ber speech, and said, " But what's the 
matter with you ? Don't you see it ?" 

" Poor mamma!" exdaimed Lucia, throwing ber arm 
round ber neck, and burying ber weeping face in ber 
bosom. 

« What is the matter ?" again asked ber mother, 
anxiously. 

" I ought to bave told you at first," said Lucia, 
raising ber head, and composing herself, " but I never 
had the heart to do it : pity me." 

<' But teli me then, now." 

<' I can no longer be that poor fello w*s wife!" 

" How ? how ?" 

With head hung down, a beating heart, and tears 
rolling down ber cheeks, like one who relates something 
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which, thougli a misfortone, is unalterable, Lucia dìs- 
dosed her tow ; and, at the same time, dasping ber 
hands, again besought ber motber's forgiyeness for 
baving bitberto concealed it from ber ; sbe implored ber 
not to speak of sucb a tbing to any living being, and to 
give ber belp, and facilitate tbe fulfilment of wbat sbe 
bad promised. 

Agnese remained stupified witb constemation. Sbe 
would bave been angry witb ber for ber silence to ber 
motber, but tbe more serious tbongbts tbe case itself 
aroused stified tbis personal vexation ; sbe would bave 
reproacbed ber for tìie act, but it seemed to ber tbat 
tbat would be a murmuring against Heaven ; tbe more 
so, as Lucìa began to depict, more vivìdly tban ever, tbe 
borrors of tbat nigbt, tbe absolute desolation, and tbe 
unboped-for deliverance, between wbicb tbe promise 
bad been so expressly, so solemnly made. And ali the 
wbile, example after example rose to tbe recollection of 
tbe listener, wbicb sbe bad often beard repeated, and 
bad repeated berself to ber daugbter, of strange and 
terrible punisbments following upon tbe violation of a 
vow. After a few moments of astonisbment, sbe said, 
<• And wbat will you do now ?" 

" Now," replied Lucia, " it is tbe Lord wbo must 
tbink for us ; tbe Lord, and tbe Madonna. I bave 
placed myself in tbeir bands ; tbey bave not forsaken 
me bitberto ; tbey will not forsake me now,. tbat . . . • 
Tbe mercy I ask for myself of tbe Lord, tbe only mercy, 
after tbe salvation of my soul, is, tbat He will let me 
rejoin you ; and He will grant it me — yes, I feel sure 
He will. Tbat day .... in tbat carriage .... Ab» most 
boly Virgin ! . . . • tbose men ! . . . . wbo would bave 
told me tbat tbey were bringìng me to tbis, tbat tbey 
would bring me to join my motber tbe next day?" 

" But not to teli your motber of it at once !" said Ag- 
nese, witb a kind of anger, subdued by affection and pity. 
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" Oh, pity me! I faad not the heart .... and what 
use would it have been to grìeve you so long ago ?" 

<' And Renzo?" said Agnese, shaking her head. 

" Ah I" exdaimed Lucìa, with a sudden start, " I 
must thìnk nothìng more of that poor fellow. Long 
ago God had not destìned .... See how it appears that 
it was his wiU we should he kept asunder. And who 
knows ? . . . . but no, no : the Lord will bave preserved 
bim from danger, and will make bim eyen happier with- 
out me." 

" But now, you see," replied Agnese, " if it were not 
that you are bound for ever, for ali the rest, if no mis- 
fortune has happened to Renzo, I might bave fbund a 
remedy with so much money." 

" But sbould we bave got tbis money," replied Lucia, 
<< if I had not passed through such a night ? . . . . It is 
the Lord who has ordered everjrtbing as it is ; His will 
be done." And bere her voice was choked with tears. 

At tbis unexpected argument, Agnese remained silent 
and thoughtful. In a few moments, bowever. Lucia, 
Buppressing her sobs, resumed : " Now that the deed is 
done, we must submit to it with cheerfìilness ; and you, 
my poor motber, you can help me, first, by praying to 
the Lord for your unhappy daughter, and then .... 
that poor fellow must be told of it, you know. Will 
you see to tbis, and do me also tbis Idndness ; for you 
can think about it, When you can find out where he 
is, get some oue to write to bim ; find a man .... Oh, 
your cousin, Alessio, is just the man, a pradent and 
kind person, who has always wished us well, and won't 
gossip and teli tales ; get bim to write the thing just as 
it is, where I bave been, how I bave suffered, and that 
God has wiUed it should be thus ; and that he must set 
bis heart at rest, and that I can never, neyer be any> 
body's wife ! And teli bim of it in a kind and clever 
way ; explain to bim that I bave promised, that I bave 

VOL. II. N N 
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really made a vow .... When he kìiows that I liaye 
promised the Madonna ... « he has always heen good 
and religious « . « « And you» the moment you have any 
new^ of him, get somebody to wrìte to me ; let me know 
that he is well, and then ... • let me never hear anythìng 
more»" 

Agnese, with mach feeling, assured hei* danghter that 
everything should he done as she desired. 

'' There's one thìng more I have to say," resumed 
Lucia ; " this poor fellow .... if he hadn't had the mis* 
fortune to think of me, ali that has happened to him 
never would have happened. He*s a wanderer in the 
Wide world ; they've ruined him on setting out in life ; 
they've carried away ali he had, ali those little savings 
he had made, poor fellow ; you know why é . . . And 
we have so much money I Oh, mother ! as the Lord 
has sent us so much wealth, and you look upon this 
poor fellow» true enough, as belongmg to you . * 4 . yes, 
as your son, oh! divide it between you; for, most 
assuredly, God won't let us want. Look out for the 
opportunity of a safe bearer, and send it him ; for Hea- 
ven knows how much he wants it !" 

« Well, what do you think?" replied Agnese 1 " ITI 
do it, indeed. Poor youth ! Why do you think I was 
so glad of this money ? But !..*.! certaìnly carne 
here very glad, so I did. Well, 111 send it him ; poor 
youth I But he, too . ^ . . I know what I would say ; 
certainly, money gives pleasure to those who want it ; 
but it isn't this that will make him rich." 

Lucia thanked her mother for her ready and liberal 
tissent, with such deep gratitude and affection, as would 
have convinced an observer that her heart stili secretly 
clung to Renzo, more, perhaps, than she herself be- 
lieved. 

'* And what shall I, a poor solitary woman, do with- 
€ut you V* said Agnese, weeping in her tum. 
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** Ànd I wiiihout yon, my poor mother ! and in a 
stran^er's house ì and down there in Milan ! . . . . But 
the Lord will he wìth us both, and afterwards will bring 
US together again. Between eight and nine months 
hence, we shall see each other once more bere ; and by 
that tìme, or even before it, I hope, He will bave dis- 
posed matters to our comfort. Leave it to Him. I will 
ever, ever beseech the Madonna for this mercy. If I 
had anything else to offer ber, I would do it ; but she 
is so mercifìil, that she will obtain it for me as a gift*' 

With these, and other similar and oft-repeated words 
of lamentation and comfort, of opposition and resìgna- 
tìoui of interrogation and confident assurance, with 
many tears, and after long and renewed embraces, the 
women toro themselves apart, promising, by turns, to 
see each other the next autumn, at the latest ; as if the 
fdlfilment of these promises depended upon themselves, 
and as people always do, nevertheless, in similar cases. 

Meanwlùle, a considerable time passed away, and 
Agnese could bear no tidings of Renzo. Neither letter 
nor message reached ber from him ; and among ali those 
whom she could ask from Bergamo, or the neighbour- 
hood, no one knew anything at ali about him. 

Nor was she the only one who made inquiries in vain : 
Cardinal Federigo, who had not told the poor women 
merely out of compliment that he would seek for some 
Information conceming the unfortunate man, hadj in 
fact, immediately written to obtain it. Having retumed 
tó Milan after bis visitation, he received a reply, in 
which he was informed, that the address of the person 
he had named could not be ascertained ; that he had 
certainly made some stay in such a place, where he had 
given no occasion for any talk about himself ; but that, 
one moming, he had suddenly disappeared ; that a rela- 
tive of bis, with whom he had lodged thercj knew not 
what had become of him, and could only repeat certain 
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Vague and contradictory nimoars which were afloat, 
that the youth liad enlisted for the Levant, had passed 
into Gennany, or had perìshed in fording a rìver ; but 
that the writer would not fail to he on the watch, and if 
any better authenticated tidings carne to light, uroxdd 
ìmmedìately convey them to bis most ìllustrìons and 
very reverend Lordshìp. 

These, andyarions other reports, at lengtb spread 
throughout the territory of Lecco, and, consequendy, 
reached the e ars of Agnese. The poor woman did ber 
utmost to discover which was the true account, and to 
arrìve at the origìn of this and that rumour ; but sbe 
never succeeded in tradng it farther than they stnf, 
which, even at the present day, suffices, by itself, to 
attest the truth of facts. Sometimes sbe had scarcely 
heard one tale, wben some one would come and teli ber 
not a word of it was true ; only, bowever, to give ber 
auotber in compensation, equally strange anddisastrous. 
The truth is, ali these rumours were abke unfounded. 

The Govemor of Milan, and Captain-General in Italy, 
Don Gonzalo Femandez de Cordova, had complained 
bitterly to the Venetian minister, resident at Milan, 
because a rogne, and pubUc robber, a promoter of plun- 
dering and massacre, the famous Lorenzo Tramaglino, 
who, while in the very hands of justice, had excited an 
insurrection to force bis escape, had been received and 
harboured in the Bergamascan territory. The minister 
in residence replied, that he knew notbing about it ; he 
would write to Venice, that he might be able to give 
bis Excellency any explanation that could be procured 
on the subject. 

It was a maxim of Venetian polìcy to second and 
cultivate the inclination of Milanese silk-weavera to 
emigrate into the Bergamascan territory, and, with this 
object, to provide many advantages for them, more 
especially that without which every other liras wortb- 
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less ; we mean, security. As, however, "when two great 
diplomatists dispute, in however trifling a matter, third 
partìes must always bave a taste in the shape of conse* 
quencesi Bortola was warned, in confidence, it was not 
known by wbom, tbat Renzo was not safe in tbat neigb- 
bourbood, and tbat be would do wisely to place bim in 
some otbef manufacture for a wbile, even under a false 
name. Bortolo understood tbe bint, raised no objec- 
tìonSi explained tbe matter to bis cousin, took bim witb 
him in a carriage, conveyed bim to anotber new silk- 
mill, about fifteen miles off, and presented bim, under 
tb« name of Antonio Rivolta, to tbe owner, wbo was a 
native of tbe Milanese, and an old acquaintance. Tbis 
person, tbougb tbe times were so bad, needed little 
entreaty to receive a workman wbo was recommended 
fo bim as bonest and skilful by an intelligent man like 
Bortolo. On trial of bim afterwards, be found be bad 
only reason to congratulate bimself on tbe acquisition ; 
excepting tbat, at first, be tbougbt tbe youtb must be 
natorally ratber stupid, because, wben any one called 
Antonio, be generally did not answer. 

Soon after, an order came from Venice, in peace- 
able form, to tbe sberiff of Bergamo, requiring bim to 
obtain and forward Information, wbetber, in bis juris- 
diction, and more expressly in sucb a village, sucb an 
individuai was to be found. Tbe sberiff, baving made 
tbe necessary researcbes in tbe manner be saw was 
desired, transmitted a reply in tbe negative, wbicb was 
transnùtted to tbe minister at Milan, wbo transmitted it 
to Don Gonzalo Femandez de Cordova. 

Tbere were not wantìng inquisitive people wbo tried 
to leam from Bortolo wby tbis youtb was no longer 
witb bim, and wbere be bad gone. To tbe first inquiry 
be replied, " Nay, be bas disappeared !" but afterwards, 
to get rid of tbe most pertinacious witbout giving tbem 
a suspicion of wbat was really tbe case, be contrived to 
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entertain them, some with one, some wìth auother, of 
the stories we bave before mentioned: always, how- 
ever, as iincertain reports, whìch he also had heard 
related, without havìng any positive accounts. 

But when inquùies carne to he made of hìm by com- 
mission from the Cardinal, without mentìoning bis name, 
and with a certain show of importance and mystery, 
merely gìving bim to understand that it was in the name 
of a great personage, Bortolo became the more gaarded, 
and deemed it the more necessary to adbere to bis gene- 
ral method of reply; nay, as a great personage was 
concemed, he gave out by wholesale ali the stories 
which he had publisbed, one by one, of bis various 
disasters. 

Let it not he imagined that such a person as Don 
Gonzalo bore any personal enmity to the poor moontaiii 
silk-weaver; that informed, perhaps, of bis irreverence 
and ni-language towards bis Moorish king, cbained by 
the tbroaty he woiild bave wreaked bis yengeance upon 
bim ; or that he thought bim so dangerous a subject as 
to be wortb piirsuing even in flight, and not soffered to 
live even at a distance, like the Roman senate with 
Hannibal. Don Gonzalo bad too many and toc im- 
portant affairs in bis head to trouble himself about 
Renzo 's doings ; and if it seems that be did trouble him- 
self about them, it arose fì*om a singular combinatìon of 
circumstances, by which the poor unfortunate fellow, 
without desiring it, and without being aware of it, eitber 
then, or ever afterwards, found himself linked, as by a 
very subtile and invisible chain, to these same too many 
and too important affairs. 
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CHAPTEE XXV li. 
la ftìreod; occurred to ne more than 
e to m&ke mention of the war whìch was 
* at thia tìme ragìng, for the successiou to 

\ the atates of the Duke Vincenzo Gonzaga, 

the second of that name ; but it has alirajs occurred in 
a moment of great haate, ao that we have never been 
able to give more than a cureorj hint of it. Now, how- 
èver, fbrthe due understanding ofour narrative, amore 
particular notice of it ia required. Tbej aie matterà 
which any one nho knowa anything of histoiy ranst be 
acqoainted with; hut as, from a juat eatimate of ouf- 
selvea, ne must suppose that thia woik «in be read hy 
none but the ^orant, it will not be amisa that ne 
ehouJd here relate as much aa will auffice to ^ve some 
idea of thera to those who need it. 

We bave said that on the death of thÌB duke, the firat 
in Ihc line of succeaaion, Carlo Gonzaga, bead of a 
youi^fer brandi uow estabhshed in Frauce, ubere be 
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possessed the duchies of Nevers and Rhetel, had entered 
upon the possession of Mantua, and we may now add, 
of Monferrat : for our haste made us leave this name on 
the point of the pen. The Spanish mìnister, who was 
resolved at any compromise (we have said this too) to 
exclude the new prince from these two fiefs, and who, 
to exclude him, wanted some pretext (becaiise wars 
made without any pretext would he unjust), had de- 
clared himself upholder of the claims which another 
Gonzaga Ferrante, prince of Guastalla, pretended to 
have upon Mantua ; and Carlo Emanuele I., duke of Savoy, 
and Margherita Gonzaga, duchess dowager of Lorraine, 
upon Monferrat. Don Gonzalo, who was of the family 
of the great commander, and bore his name, who had 
already made war in Flanders, and was extremely anxious 
to bring one into Italy, was perhaps the person who 
made most stir that this might be undertaken : and in 
the meanwhUe, interpretìng the intentions, and antici- 
pating the orders, of the above-named minister, he con- 
cluded a treaty with the Duke of Savoy for the invasion 
and partìtion of Monferrat ; and afterwards readily ob- 
tained a ratification of it from the Count Duke, by per* 
suading him that the acquisition of Casale would be very 
easy, which was the most strongly defended point of 
the portion assigned to the King of Spain. He protested, 
however, in the king's. name, against any intention of 
occupying the country further than under the name of 
a deposit, until the sentence of the Emperor should be 
declared ; who, partly fì*om the influence of others, 
partly from private motives of his o wn, had, in the mean- 
while, denied the investiture to the new duke, and inti- 
mated to him that he should give up to him in seques- 
tration the controverted states : afterwards, having heard 
the different sides, he would restore them to him who had 
the best claim. To these conditions the Duke of Nevers 
would not consent. 
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He had, bowever, friends of some eminence in the 
Cardinal de Richelieu, the Venetian noblemen, and the 
Pope. But the first of these, at that time engaged in the 
siege of La Rochelle, and in a war with England, and 
thwarted by the party of the queen-mother, Maria de' 
Medici, who, for certain reasons of ber own, was opposed 
to tbe house of Nevers, could give nothing but hopes. 
The Venetians would not stir, nor even declare them- 
selves in bis favour, unless a French army were first 
brought into Jtaly ; and while secretly aiding the duke 
as they best could, they contented themselves with put- 
ting off the Court of Madrid and the Govemor of Milan 
with protests, propositions, and peaceable or threateuing 
admonitions, according to circumstances. UrbanVIII. 
recommended Nevers to bis Mends, ìnterceded in bis 
favour with bis enemies, and designed projects of ac- 
commodation ; but would not bear a word of sending 
men into the field. 

. By tbis means the two confederates for offensive mea* 
sures were enabled tbe more securely to begin their 
concerted operations. Carlo Emanuele invaded Mon- 
ferrat from bis side ; Don Gonzalo willingly laid siege to 
Casale, but did not find in tbe undertaking ali tbe satis- 
faction he had promised himself : for it must not be 
ìmi^ined that war is a rose without a thom. The Court 
did not provide bim with nearly ali the means be de- 
manded; bis ally, on tbe contrary, assist^d bim too 
much : that is to say, after baving taken bis own por- 
tion, be went on to take that wbìcb was assigned to tbe 
King of Spain. Don Gonzalo was enraged beyond 
expression ; but fearing that, if he made any noise about 
it, this duke, as actìve in intrigues and fickle in treaty, 
as bold and valiant in arms, would revolt to tbe French, 
be was obliged to shut bis eyes to it, gnaw tbe bit, and 
put on a satisfied air. Tbe siege, besides, went on 
badly^ being protracted to a great length, and some- 
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tìmes thrown back, owìng to fhe steaàj, cautìous, and 
resolute bebavìonr of the besi^ed, the lack of sufficient 
numbers on the part of the besìegers, and, accordine to 
the report of some historian, the many false steps taken 
by Don Gonzalo; on which point we leave tmth to 
choose her own side, being indined even, were it really 
so, to consider it a very happy circnmstance, ìf it were 
the cause that in this enterpnse there were some fewer 
than usuai slain, beheaded, or wounded; and, eaterit 
patibus, rather fewer tìles injured in Casale. In the midst 
of these perplexities, the news of the sedition at Milan 
arrived, to the scene of which he repaired in person. 

Here, in the report which was given him, mention was 
also made of the rebellious and damorous flight of 
Renzo, and of the real or supposed doings which had 
been the occasion of bis arrest; and they could also 
inform him that ibis person had taken refuge in the 
territory of Bergamo. This circnmstance arrested Don 
Gonzalo's attention. He had been informed from an- 
other quarter, that great interest had been felt at Venìce 
in the iDsurrection at Milan; that they had supposed 
he would he obliged on this account to abandon the 
siege of Casale ; and that they imagined he was reduced 
to great despondency and perplexity about it : the more 
so, as shortly after this event, the tidings had arriyed, 
so much desired by these noblemen, and dreaded by 
himself, of the surrender of La Rochelle. Feeling con- 
siderably annoyed, both as a man and a politidan, that 
they should entertain such an opinion of bis proceed- 
ings, he sought every opportunity of imdeceiving them, 
and persuading them, by induction, that he had lost 
none of bis former boldness ; for to say, explidtLy, I 
bave no fear, is just to say nothing. One good plim ìb 
to show displeasure, to complain, and to expostulate : 
acoordingly, the Venetian ambassador having waited 
upon him to pay bis respects, and at the same tìme to 
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read in bis countenance and behayìour how he felt within. 
Don Gonzalo, after havìng spoken lightly of the tumult, 
Hke a man who had already provided a remedy for 
everything, made those complaÌDts about Renzo which 
the leader ahready knows ; as he is also acquainted wìth 
what resulted from them in consequence. From that 
lime, he took no fdrther interest in an aflfair of so little 
ìmportance, which, as far as he was concemed, was ter* 
minated ; and iirhen, a long time afterwards, the reply 
carne to him at the camp at Casale, whither he had re- 
tumed, and where he had very dìfferent things to occupy 
his mind, he raised and threw back bis head, like a silk- 
TTorm searching for a leaf ; reflected for a moment, to 
recali more dearly to bis memory a fact of which he 
only retained a sbadowy idea ; remembered the circum- 
stance, had a vague and momentary recollection of the 
person; passed on to something else, and thought no 
more about it. 

But Renzo, who, from the little which he had darkly 
comprehended, was far from supposing so beneyolent an 
indifference, had, for a time, no other thought, or rather, 
to speak more correctly, no other care, than to keep 
hìmself concealed. It may be ima^ed whether he did 
not ardently long to send news of himself to the women, 
and receive some from them in exchange; but there 
were two great difficulties in the way, One was, that 
he also would bave been forced to trust to an amanu- 
ensìs, for the poor fellow knew not how to write, nor 
eyen read, in the broad sense of the word ; and if, when 
asked the question, as the reader may perhaps remem- 
ber, by the Doctor Azzecca-Garbugli, he replied in the 
affirmative, it was not, certainly, a boast, a mere bra- 
vadOy as they say; it was the truth, that he could 
manage to read print, when he could take his time over 
it : wrìting, however, was a dìfferent thing. He would 
be obliged, then, to make a third party the depositary. 
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of bis affairs, and of a secret so jealously guarded : and 
it was not so easy in tliose times to find a man yvho 
conld use bis pen, and in \Fhom confidence could be 
placed, partìcularly in a country where he had no old 
acquaintances. The other difficulty was to find a bearer; 
a man who was going just to the place he wanted, \irho 
would take charge of the letter, and really recollect to 
deliver it ; ali these, too, qualifications rather difficult to 
be met with in one individuai. 

At length, by dìnt of searching and sounding, he foand 
somebody to write for him ; but ignorant where the wo- 
men were, or whether they were stili at Monza, he judged 
it better to enclose the letter directed to Agnese under 
cover to Father Cristoforo, with a line or two also for 
him. The writer undertook the charge, moreover, of 
fòrwarding the packet, and delivered it to one who 
would pass not far from Pescarenico ; this person left 
it, with many strìct charges, at an inn on the road, at 
the nearest point to the monastery ; and, as it was di- 
rected to a convent, it reached this destination ; but 
what became of it afterwards was never known. Renzo, 
receiving no reply, sent off a second letter, nearly like 
the first, whìch he enclosed in another to an acquaint- 
ance, or distant relation of bis at Lecco. He sought 
for another bearer, and found one; and this time the 
letter reached the person to whom it was addressed. 
Agnese posted off to Maggianico, had it read and inter- 
preted to ber by. ber cousin Alessio ; concerted vnth 
him a reply, which he put down in writing for ber, and 
found means of sending it to Antonio Rivolta in bis pre- 
sent place of abode: ali this, however, not quite so 
expeditiously as we bave recouuted it. Renzo received 
the reply, and in time sent an answer to it. In short, 
a correspondence was set on foot between the two par- 
ties, neither frequent nor regular, but stili kept up by 
9tarts, and at intervals. 
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To forni some idea, however, of tliis correspondeuce, 
it is necessary to know a little how such things went on 
in those days — ^indeed, how they go on now ; for in this 
particular, I believe, there is little or no variation. 

The peasant who knows not how to write, and finds 
hìmself reduced to the necessity of communicating bis 
ideas to the absent, has recourse to one who understands 
the art, taking him, as far as he can, from among those 
of bis own rank, — ^for, with others, he is either sbame- 
faced, or afraid to trust tbem; he informs him, with 
more or less order and perspicuity, of past events ; and, 
in the same manner, describes to him the thoughts he is 
.to express. The man of letters understands part, mis- 
understands part, giyes a little advice, proposes some 
variation, says : " Leave it to me ;" then he takes the pen, 
transfers the idea he has received, as he best can, from 
speakìng to writing, corrects it bis own way, improves 
it, puts in flourisbes, abbreviates, or even omits, accord- 
ing as he deems most suitable for bis subject ; for so it 
is, and there is no help for it, he who knows more than 
bis neighbours will not be a passive ìnstrument in their 
hands ; and when he interferes in other people's affiiirs, 
he will force tbem to do things bis own way. In addition 
to ali this, it is not always quite a matter of course tbat 
the above-named literatebimself expresses ali tbat he in- 
tended ; nay, sometimes it happens just the reverse, as, 
ìndeed, it does even to us who write for the press. When 
the letter thus completed reaches the hands of the corre- 
spondent, who is equally unpractised in bis a, b, e, be 
takes it to au other leamed genius of tbat tribe, who 
reads and expounds it to him. Questions arise on the 
manner of understanding it, because the person inte- 
rested, presuming upon bis acqnaintance with the ante- 
cedent circumstances, asserts tbat certaia words mean 
such and such a tbìng; the reader, resting upon bis 
greater experìence in the art of composition, affirms tbat 
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they mean another. At last, the one who does not 
know, Ì8 obliged to put himself into the hands of the 
one who does, and trusts to hìm the task of wrìtm^ a 
reply ; which, executed like the former example, is liable 
to a sìmìlar style of ìnterpretationw If, in addition, the 
subject of the correspondence be a rather delicate topìc, 
if secret matters be treated of in it, which it is desirable 
should not be understood by a third party, in case the 
letter should go astray ; if with this view therè be a 
positive intention of not expressing things quite clearly, 
then, however short a time the correspondence is kept 
up, the parties invariably finish by understanding each 
other as well as the two schoolmen who had dispnted 
for foor hours upon abstract mutations ; not to take our 
simile from living beings, lest we expose ourselved to 
bave our ears boxed. 

Now, the case of our two correspondents was exactly 
what we bave described. The first letter written.in 
Renzo's name» contained many subjects. Primanly, 
besides an account of the flight, by far more concise, 
but, at the same time, more confused, than that which 
we bave given, was a relation of his actual circum- 
stances, from which both Agnese and ber interpreter 
were very far from derivmg any lucid or tolerably correct 
idea. Then he spoke of secret intelligence, change of 
name, his being in safety, but stili requiring-conceal- 
ment ; things in themselves not very familiar to their 
imderstandings, and related in the letter rather enig- 
matically. Then followed warm and impassioned in- 
quiries about Lucia's situation, with dark and moumful 
hints of the rumours which had reached even his ears. 
There were, finally, uncertain and distant hopes and 
plans in reference to the fiiture ; and for the present, 
promises and entreaties to keep their plighted faith, not 
to lose patience or courage, and to wait for better days. 

Some time passed away, and Agnese found a trusty 
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messenger to convey an answet io Renzo, witb the fifty 
scudi assigned to him by Lucìa. At the sight of so 
much gold, he knew not what to think ; and, with a 
mind agitated by wonder and suspense, \Fhìch left no 
room for gratifìcatioD, he set off in search of bis aman- 
nensis, to make him interpret the letter, and find the 
key to so strange a mystery. 

Agnese's scribe, after lamenting, in the letter, the want 
of perspicuity in Renzo's epistle, went on to describe, 
in a way at least quite as much to be lamented, the 
tremendous history of that person, (so he expressed 
hìmself ;) and bere he accounted for the ^j scudi; then 
he went on to speak of the vow, employing much dr- 
cumlocution in the expression of it, but adding, in more 
direct and explicit terms, the advice to set bis heart at 
rest, and think no more about it. 

Renzo very nearly quarrelled with the reader; he 
trembled, shuddered, became enraged wìth what he had 
understood, and with what he could not understand. 
Three or four tìmes did he make him read over the 
melancholy writing, now comprehending batter, now 
finding what had at first appeared clear, more and more 
ìncomprehensible. And, in this fervonr of passion, he 
ìnsisted upon bis amanuensis immediately taking pen in 
band, and writing a reply. After the strongest expres- 
siond ìmaginable of pity and horror at Lucia's circnm- 
stances — <' Wrìte," pursued he, as he dictated to bis 
secretary, ** that I won't set my heart at rest, and that 
I never will ; and that this is not advice to be giving to 
a lad like me ; and that I won't touch the money ; that 
111 pnt it by, and keep it for the young girl's dowry ; 
that sbe already belongs to me ; and that I know nothìng 
about a vow ; and that I bave often heard say that the 
Madonna interests herself to help the afflicted, and 
obtain favours for them ; but that sbe encourages them 
to despise and break theìr word, I never heard ; and that 
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this Tow can*t hold good ; and that with thìs money we 
bave enougb io keep house bere ; and that if I am some- 
what in dìfficulties now, it's only a storm, wbich wìll 
quickly pass over ;'* and other similar things. Agnese 
received thìs letter also, and replied to it; and the 
correspondence continued in the manner ure bave de- 
scrìbed. 

Lucia felt greatly relieved wben ber motber had con- 
trived, by some means or other, to let ber know that 
Renzo was alive, safe, and acquainted with ber vow, 
and desired notbing more than that he sbould forget 
ber ; or, to express it more exactly, that he sbould try 
to forget ber. She, on ber part, made a similar resoln- 
tion a bundred times a day with respect to bim ; and 
employed, too, every means she could tbink of to pnt it 
into effect. She continued to work indefatigably with 
ber needle, trying to apply ber \Fbole mind to it; and 
\Fben Renzo 's image presented ìtself to ber view, wonld 
begin to repeat or chant some prayers to berself. But 
that image, just as if it were actuated by pure malice, 
did not generally come so openly ; it introduced itself 
stealtbily behind others, so that the mind mìght not he 
awareof baving barboured it, till after it had been there 
for some time. Luda's thoughts were often with her 
motber; bow sbould it bave been otberwise? and the 
ideal Renzo would gently creep in as a third party, as 
the real person had so often done. So, with everybody, 
in every place, in every remembrance of the past, he 
never faUed to introduce bimself. And if the poor girl 
allowed berself sometimes to penetrate in fancy into the 
obscurity of the future, there, too, he would appear, if 
it were only to say : I, ten to one, sball not be there. 
However, if not to tbink of bim at ali were a bopeless 
undertaking, yet Lucia succeeded, up to a certain point, 
in thinking less about bim, and less intensely than 
ber beart would bave wisbed. She would even bave 
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succeeded better, had slie been alone in desirìng to do sa. 
But there was Dolina Prassede^ wbo, bent, on ber part, 
upon banisbing the youth trom ber tbougbts, badfound 
no better expedìent tban constantly talkìng about bim. 
" Well," 8 he would say, " bave you given up thinkìng 
ofbim?" 

*' I am thmkmg of nobody," replied Lucia. 

Donna Prassede, boweyer, not to be appeased by so 
evasive an answer, replied that there must be deeds, 
not words ; and enlarged upon the usuai practices of 
young girls, **who," said sbe, " when they bave set their 
bearts upon a dissolute fellow, (and it is just to such 
they bave a leaning,) won't consent to be separated 
from them. An bonest and rational contract to a vfor- 
thy man, a well-trìed character, which, by some accident, 
happens to be firustrated, — they are quickly resigned; 
but let it be a villaìn, and it is an incurable wound." 
And tben sbe commenced a panegyric upon the poor 
absentee, the rascal who had come to Milan to plunder 
the town, and massacre the inhabitants ; and tried to 
make Lucia confess ali the knavish trìcks be had played 
in bis own coimtry. 

Lucia, with a voice tremulous with shame, sorrow, 
and such indignation as could find place in ber gentle 
breast and humble conditìon, afiSrmed and testified that 
the poor fellow had done nothing in bis country to give 
occasion for anything but good to be said of bim ; ** she 
wished," she said, *' that some one were present from 
bis neighbourhood, that the lady might bear bis testi* 
mony." £ven on bis adventures at Milan, the parti-^ 
culars of which she could not leam, she defended bim 
merely from the knowledge she had had of bim and bis 
behaviour, from bis very childhood. She defended bim, 
or intended to defend bim, from the simple duty of 
charìty, from ber love of truth, and, to use. just the 
expression by which she described ber feelings to ber- 

voL. n. o 
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self, as her neighbour. But Donna Prassede drew firesh 
arguments from these apologies, io convince Lucia that 
slie had quite lost her heart after that man. And, to 
say truth, in those moments it is difficalt to say how thè 
matter stood. The disgraceful picture the old lady drew 
of the poor youth, reviyed, from opposition, more vivìdly 
and distinctiy than ever in the mind of the young girl, 
the idea which long habit had established there ; the 
recollections she had stifled by force, retumed in crow^ds 
npon her; aversion and contempt recalled ali her old 
motives of esteem and sympathy, and blind and violent 
hatred only excited stronger feelings of pity. With 
these feelings, who can say how much there might or 
might not be of another affection which follows npon 
them, and introduces itself so easily into the mind; let 
it be imagined what it would do in one whence it was 
attempted to eject it by force. However it may be, the 
conversation, on Luda's side, was never carrìed to any 
great length, for words were very soon resolved into 
tears. 

Had Donna Prassede been induced to treat her in thìs 
way from some inveterate hatred towards her, these 
tears might, perhaps, have vanquished and silenced her; 
but as she spoke with the intention of doing good, she 
went on withont allowing herself to be moved by them, 
as groans and imploring cries may arrest the weapons 
of an enemy, but not the instrument of the sui^eon. 
Having, however, discharged her duty for that time, she 
would >tum from reproaches and denunciatìons to exhor- 
tation and ad vice, sweetened also by a little praise; thus 
designing to temper the bitter with the sweet, the better 
to obtain her purpose, by working upon the heart under 
every state of feeling. These quarrels, however, (which 
had always nearly the same beginning, middle, and end,) 
left no resentment, properly speaking, in the good 
Lucia's heart against the harsh sermonizer, who, alter 
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ali, treated ber, in general, very kindly ; and even in 
ibis ìnstance, evìnced a good intentìon. Yet tliey leflfc 
ber in such agitation, with such a tomult of thouglits 
and affections, that it required no little time, and much 
effort, to regain ber former degree of calmness. 

It was well foT ber tbat sbe iiras not tbe only one to 
Tirbom Donna Prassede bad to do good; for, by tbis 
means, tbese disputes could not occor so frequenti^. 
Besìdes tbe rest of tbe famìly, ali of wbom were persona 
more or less needing amendment and guidance — ^besìdes 
ali tbe otber occasions wbicb o£Eered tbemselves to ber, 
or sbe contrived to find, of extending tbe same kind 
office, of ber own (ree wìll, to many to \Fbom sbe was 
under no obligatìons ; sbe bad also five daugbters, none 
of wbom were at bome, but wbo gave ber mucb more 
to tbink about tban if tbey bad been. Tbree of tbese 
were nuns, two were married : bence Donna Prassede 
naturally fonnd berself witb tbree monasteries, and two 
bouses to superintend ; a vast and complicated under- 
taking, and tbe more arduous, because two busbands, 
backed by fatbers, motbers, andbrotbers; tbree abbesses, 
supported by otber dignitaries, and by many nuns, would 
not accept ber superintendence. It was a complete 
warfare, alias five warfares, concealed, and even cour- 
teous, up to a certam point, but ever active, ever yìgi- 
lant. Tbere was in every one of tbese places a continued 
watcbfnlness to avoid ber solicitude, to dose tbe door 
against ber counsels, to elude ber inquiries, and to keep 
ber in tbe dark, as far as possible, on every undertaking. 
We do not mention tbe resistance, tbe difficulties sbe 
encountered in tbe management of otber stili more ex- 
traneous afifaìrs : it is well known tbat one must gene- 
rally do good to men by force. Tbe place where ber 
zeal could best exercise itself, and bave full play, was 
in ber own bouse : bere every body was subject in every- 
tbìng, and for everytbing, to ber autbority, saving Don 
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Ferrante, with whom things went on in a manner 
entirely peculiar. 

A man of a studions tum, he neither loved to com- 
mand nor obey. In ali houseliold matters, his wife -wsls 
the mistress, with his free consent ; but he wonld not 
Bubmìt to be her slave. And if, when requested. Le 
occasionally lent her the assistance of his pen, it ^was 
because it suited his taste ; and after ali, he knew hoifr to 
say no, when he was not convinced of what she wished 
him to write. '* Use your own sense," he would say, 
in such cases ; " do it yourself, since it seems so dear te 
you." Donna Prassede, after yainly endeavonring for 
some time to induce him to recant, and do what she 
wanted, would be oblìged to content herself with mur- 
muring frequently against him, with calling him one 
who hated trouble, a man who would bave his own 
way, and a scholar ; a title which, though pronounced 
with contempt, was generally mixed with a little eom- 
placency. 

Don Ferrante passed mauy hours in his study, where 
he had a considerable coUection of books, scarcely lesa 
than three hundred volumes : ali of them choice works, 
and the most highly esteemed on their numerous seyeral 
subjects, in each of which he was more or less versed. 
In astrology, he was deservedly considered as more than 
a dilettante; for he not only possessed the generìcal 
notions and common vocabulary of influences, aspects, 
and conjunctions ; but he knew how to talk very aptly, 
and as it were ex cathedra, of the twelve houses of the 
heavens, of the great circles^ of lucid and obscure de- 
grees, of exaltation and detection, of transitiona and 
revolutions — ^in shorts of the most assured and most re- 
condite principles of the science. And it was for perhaps 
twenty years that he maintained, in long and frequent 
disputes, the system of Cardano against another leamed 
man who was staunchly attached to that of Alcabùdo» 
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firom merQ obstinacy, as Don Ferrante said ; who, rea- 
dily acknowledgìng the superiority of the andents, could 
not, however, endure that unwillingness to yield to the 
moderna, eren when they evidently have reason on their 
side. He was also more than indifferently acquaìnted 
wìth the history of the science ; he could, on an occa- 
sion, quote the most celebrated predictions \Fhich had 
been verified, and reason clearly and leamedly on other 
celebrated predictions which had fidled, showing that 
the fault was not in the science, but in those who knew 
net how to apply it 

He had learnt as much of ancient philosophy as might 
bave Bufficed him, but stili went on acquiring more firom 
the study of Diogenes Laertius. As, however, these 
systems, how beautiful soever they may be, cannot ali 
be held at once ; and as, to be a philosopher, it is neces- 
sary to choose an author, so Don Ferrante had chosen 
Aristotile, who, he used to say, was neither ancient nor 
modem; he was the philosopher, and nothing more. 
He possessed also various works of the wisest and most 
ingenious disciples of that school among the modems : 
those of its impugners he would never read, not to throw 
away time, as he said ; nor buy, not to throw away 
money. Solely, by way of exception, did he find room 
in bis library for those celebrated two-and-twenty vo- 
lumes De Subtilitate^ and for some other anti-peripatetic 
work of Cardano 's, in consideration of his value in astro* 
logy. He said, that he who could write the treatise De 
Resiitutione temporum et motuum calestium, and the hook 
Duodecim geniturarum, deserved to be listened to even 
when he erred ; that the great defect of this man was, 
that he had too much talent; and that no one could 
conceive what he might bave arrived at, even in philo- 
sophy, had he kept himself in the right way. In short, 
Itlthough, in the judgment of the leamed, Don Ferrante 
passed for a consummate peripatetic, yet he did not 
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deem tliat he knew enough about it himself ; and more 
than once he iiras obliged io confess, with great modesty, 
that essence, universals, the soni of the world, and the 
nature of things, were not so yery clear as mìght be 
imagined. 

He had made a recreation rather than a study of na- 
turai philosophy; the yery works of Aiìstotle on thìs 
subject he had rather read than studied : yet, with thìs 
slight perusal, with the notices inddentally gathered 
from. treatises on general philosophy, with a few cursory 
glances at the Magia naturale of Porta, at the three ìùa- 
tories, ktpidum, anitnalium, plantarumy of Cardano, at the 
treatìse on herbs, plants, and animals, by Albert Mag- 
nus, and at a few other works of less note, he could 
entertain a party of leamed men, for a while, with dis- 
sertations on the most wonderM virtues and most 
remarkable curiosities of many medicinal herbs; he 
could minutely descrìbe the forms and habits of sirens 
and the sohtary phoenix ; and explain how the sala- 
mander exists in the fire without buming ; how the 
remora, that diminutive fish, has strength and ability 
completely to arrest a ship of any size in the high seas ; 
how drops of dew become pearls in the shell ; how the 
chameleon feeds on air; how ice, by being gradually har- 
dened, is formed into crystal, in the course of time; 
with many other of the most wonderful secrets of 
nature. 

Into those of magic and witchcrafb he had penetrated 
stili more deeply, as it was a science, says our anony- 
mous author, much more necessary, and more in vogue 
in those days, in whlch the facts were of far higher im- 
portance, and it was more within reach to verìfy them. 
It is unnecessary to say that he had no other object in 
view in such a study, than to inform himself, and to 
become acquainted with the very worst arts of the sor- 
cerers, in ordei; that he might guard against them and 
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defend himself. And, by the gaidance prìncipally of the 
great Martino Delrio (a leader of the scìence), he was 
capableof discoursing ex professo uipon the fascination of 
love, Ihe fascination of sleep, the fascination of hatred, 
and the infinite varieties of thesethree principalgenuses 
of enchantment, which are only too often, again says 
our anonymous anthor, beheld in practice at the present 
day, attended by sach lamentable e£Eects. 

Not less vast and profound was his knowledge of bis- 
tory, particularly universa! history, in which his authors 
were Tarcagnota, Dolce, Bugatti, Campana, and Guazzo ; 
in short, ali the most highly esteemed. 

But what is history," said Don Ferrante, frequently, 
without politics? — A guide who walks on and on, 
with no one following to leam the road, and who con- 
sequently throws away his steps ; as politics without 
history is one who walks without a guide." There was 
therefore a place assigned to statistics on his shelves ; 
where, among many of humbler rank and less renown, 
appeared, in ali their glory, Bodino, Cavalcanti, Sanso- 
vino, Paruta, and BoccalinL There were two books, 
however, which Don Ferrante infinitely preferred above 
ali others on thia subject; two which, up to a certain 
time, he used to cali the first, without ever being able 
to decide to which of the two this rank should exclu- 
sively belong : one was the Principe and Discorsi of the 
celebrated Fiorentine secretary; " a great rascal, cer- 
tainly," said Don Ferrante, "but profound :" the other, 
the Ragion di Stato of the no less celebrated Giovanni 
Boterò; "an honest man, certainly," said he again, 
" but shrewd." Shortly after, however, just at the 
period which our story embraces, a work carne to light 
which terminated the question of pre-eminence, by 
surpassing the works of even these two Matadores, said 
Don Ferrante ; a hook in which was enclosed and con- 
densed every trick of the system, that it might be known, 
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and every TÌrtue, that ìt might be practìsed ; a hook of 
Binali dimensions, but ali of gold ; in one word, the Sta-* 
tuta Regnante of Don Valeriano Cast^lione, that most 
celebrated man, of wbom it might be said that the 
greatest scholars rìvalled each other in sonnding hìs 
praìses, and the greatest personages in trying to rob 
him of them; that man, whom Pope Urban Vili. 
honoured, as is well known, \idth magnificent enco- 
miums ; whom the Cardinal Borghese and the Viceroy 
of Naples, Don Pietro di Toledo, entreated to relate,^ 
one, the doings of Pope Paul V., the other, the wars of 
bis Catholic Mtgesty in Italy, and both in yain ; that 
man, whom Louis XIII., King of France, at the sug- 
gestion of Cardinal de Richelieu, nominated bis historio- 
grapher; on whom Duke Carlo Emanuele, of Savoy, 
conferred the same office; in praise of whom, not to 
mention other lofby testimonials, the Duchess Cristina, 
daughter of the most Christian King Henry IV., could, 
in a diploma, among many other titles, enumerate '< the 
certainty of the reputatìon he is obtaìning in Italy of 
being the first writer of our times." 

But if, in ali the above-mentioned scìences. Don Fer- 
rante might be considered a leamed man, one there waa 
in which he merited and enjoyed the title of Professor — 
the science of chivalry. Not only did he argue on it in 
a really masterly manner, but, fìrequently requested to 
interfere in affairs of honour, always gave some dedsion. 
He had in bis library, and one may say, indeed, in bis 
head, the works of the most renowned wrìters on thia 
subject : Paris del Pozzo, Fausto da Longiano, Urrea, 
Muzio, Romei, Albergato, the first and second Forno of 
Torquato Tasso, of whose other works, " Jerusalem De- 
livered," as well as " Jerusalem Taken," he bad ever in 
readiness, and could quote from memory, on occasion, 
ali the passages which might serve as a text on the sub- 
ject of chiTalry, The author, howeyer, of ali authors» 
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in Ms estimation, was our celebrated Francesco Birago, 
wìth whom he ivas more than once associated in gìvìng 
judgment on cases of honour ; and who, on bis side^ 
spoke of Don Ferrante in terms of particular esteem. 
And from the time that the Discorsi Cavallereschi of this 
renowned writer made their appearance, he predìcted, 
without hesitation, that this work would destroy the 
«uthority of Olevano, and would remain, together with 
its other noble sisters, as a code of primary authority 
among posterity : and every one may see, says our ano- 
nyinous author, how this prediction has been verified. 

From this he passes on to the study of belles lettres ; 
but we begin to doubt whether the reader has really any 
great wish to go forward with us in this review, and 
cven to fear that we may already bave won the title of 
servile copyist for ourselves, and that of a borCf to be 
shared with the anonymous author, for having followed 
him out so simply, eveu thus far, into a subject foreign 
to the principal narrative, and in which, probably, he 
was only so diffuse, for the purpose of parading erudi- 
tion, and showiug that he was not behind bis age. 
However, leaving written what is written, that we may 
not lose our labour, we will omit the rest to resumé the 
tbread of our story: the more willingly, as we bave 
a long period to traverse without meeting with any 
of our characters, and a longer stili, before finding 
tbose in whose success the reader will be most inter- 
ested, if anything in the whole story has interested him 
at ali. 

Until the autumn of the follo wing year, 1629, they ali 
remained, some willingly, some by force, almost in the 
state in which we left them, nothing happening to any 
one, and no one doing anything worthy of being re- 
corded. The autumn at length approached, in which 
Agnese and Lucia had counted upon meeting again; 
but a great public event frustrated that expectation: 
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and ibis certainly was one of its most trifling. effects. 
Other great events followed, whicb, lioweyer, made no 
material change in the destinies of our characters. At 
length, new circumstances, more general, more influen- 
tial, and more estensive, reaclied even to them, — even 
to the lowest of them, according to the world's scale. 
It was like a yast, sweeping, and irresistible hurricane, 
whìch, uprooting trees, tearing off roofs, levelling bat- 
tlements, and scattering their fìragments in every direc- 
tion, stirs up the straws hidden in the grass, pries into 
every corner for the light and withered leaves, whicb a 
gentler breeze would ouly bave lodged there more 
securely, and bears them off in its headlong course of 
fury. 

Now, that the private events whicb yet remain for us 
to relate may be rendered intelligible, it will be abso- 
lutely necessary for us, even bere, to premise some kind 
of account of these public ones, and thus make a stili 
further digressione 
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CH AFTER XXVIII. 
^FTER tbe aedition ot St. Martins and tbe 

"'^^^^^^'^ follonÌDg day, ic seemed tbat abundance 
fliif/_\V^- jjjijj i^turned to Milan, aa by enchaiitment. 
K| The bread shops were pleutifuily Bupplied ; 
the price as luw as in the most prolific 
years, and flour in proporiion. They who during 
thoae two days had employed tbemHetves io shouting, 
or doing aometbing norae, bad now (excepting a few 
wbo had been seized,) reason to congratulate tbem- 
Belves : and let ìt not be imagiDei) that they spared these 
coDgratulationa, after tbe first fear of being captured 
had subsided. In the squares, at tbe comers of the 
streeta, aad io the taverna, there wsb undieguiaed re- 
joicing, a general munnur of applausea, and half-uttered 
bottata of having found a way to reduce bread to a 
moderate prìcc. In the midst, however, of thìa vaunt- 
ing and feativìty, there waa (and hotr could ìt be other- 
wise?) a secret feeling of disquietude, and pieaentiment 
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that the tbing could not last long. They besieged the 
bakers and meal-sellers, as they had before done in the 
former artificial and transient abundance, procured by 
the first tariff of Antonio Ferrer ; he who had a little 
money in advance, invested it in bread and flour, which 
were stored up in chests, small barrels, and iron vessels. 
By thus emulating each other in enjoyingpresent adyan- 
tage, they rendered (I do not say, its long duration 
impossible, for such it was of itself already, but even) 
its continuance irom moment to moment ever more 
difficult. And lo! on the 15th November, Antonio 
Ferrer, De orden de su Excelencia, issued a proclamation, 
in which ali who had any com or flour in their houses 
were forbidden to buy either one or the other, and every 
one else to purchase more than wouid be required for 
two days, under pain ofpecuniary and corporal punishmenfSf 
at the wiU of his Excellency, It contained, also, intima- 
tions to the elders, (a kind of public officer,) and insi- 
nuations to ali other persons, to inform against offenders; 
orders to magistrates to make strict search in any houses 
w^hich might be reported to them ; together with fresh 
commands to the bakers to keep their shops well iìir^ 
nished with bread, under pain^ in case of failure, ofjive 
years in the galleySf or even greater penalties, at the wiU of 
his Excellency, He who can imagine such a proclama- 
tion executed, must bave a very clever imagination; 
and, certainly, had ali those issued at that time taken 
effect, the duchy of Milan woidd bave had at least as 
many people on the seas as Great Britain itself may 
bave at present. 

At any rate, as they ordered the bakers to make so 
much bread, it was also necessary to give some orders 
that the materials for making it should not fail. They 
had contrived, (as, in times of scarcity, the endeavour 
is always renewed to reduce into bread different alimen- 
tary materials, usually consumed under another form,) 
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they had contrived, I say, to introduce rice into a coxn- 
position, called mixed bread. On the 28d November, 
an edìct was publisbed, to limit to the disposai of the 
superintendent, and the twelve members who consti- 
tuted the board of provìsion, one half of the dressed 
rice (risone it was then, and is stili called there,) which 
eyery one possessed ; with the threat, to any one who 
should dispose of it without the permission of these 
noblemen, of the loss of the article, and a fine of three 
crowns a bushel. The honesty of this proceediug every 
one can appreciate. 

But it was necessary to pay for this rice, and at a 
price very disproportioned to that of bread. The bur- 
den of supplying the enormous inequality had been 
imposed upon the city; but the Council of the Decurioniy 
who had undertaken to discharge the debt in behalf of 
the city, deliberated the same day, 23d of November, 
about remonstrating with the goTemor on the impos- 
sibility of any longer maintaining such an engagement ; 
and the goyemor, in a decree of the 7th December, 
fixed the price of the aboye-named rice ut twelye liyres 
per busheL To those who should demand a higher 
price, as well as to those who shoidd refuse to sell, he 
threatened the loss of the article, and a fine of equa! 
yalue, and greater pecuniary, and even corporal punish» 
menti including the galleys^ at the will of hit ExceUency^ 
according to the nature of the case, and the rank of the 
offender. 

The price of nndressed rice had been already limited 
before the insurrection ; as the tariff, or, to use that 
most famous term of modem annals, the masàmum of 
wheat, and other of the commonest grains, had probably 
been established in diiferent decrees, which we bave not 
happened to meet with. 

Bread and flour being thus reduced to a moderate 
price at Milan, it follo wed of consequence that people 
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flocked tbither in crowds to obtain a supply. To oh- 
viate tMs inconvenìence, as lie said, Don Gonzalo, in 
anotbeT edict of tbe 15tb December, probìbìted carryìng 
bread out of tbe city, beyond tbe vaine of twenty pence, 
under penalty of tbe loss of tbe bread itself, and twenty- 
five crowns ; ort in case of inabilityf of ttvo atripes in pub- 
liCf and greater puniahmenf aiiUf as usuai, at the wiU of 
hÌ8 ExcelUncy, On tbe 22d of tbe same montb, (and 
wby so late, it is difficult to say,) a simUar order was 
issued 'witb regard to flour and grain. 

Tbe multitude bad tried to procure abundance by 
pillage and incendiarism ; tbe legai arm would bave 
maintained it witb tbe galleys and tbe scoui^e. The 
means were conyenient enougb in tbemselves, but what 
tbey bad to do witb tbe end, tbe reader knows ; bow 
they actually answered tbeir purpose, be will see directly. 
It is easy, too, to see, and not useless to observe, the 
necessary connexion between tbese strange measures ; 
eacb was an iuevitable consequence of tbe antecedent 
one ; and ali of tbe first, wbicb fixed a price upon bread 
so different to tbat wbicb would bave resulted from the 
real state of tbings. Sucb a provision ever bas, and 
ever must bave, appeared to tbe multitude as consistent 
witb justice, as simple and easy of execution : bence, it 
is quite naturai tbat, in tbe deprivations and grievances 
of a famine, tbey sbould desire it, implore it, and, if tbey 
can, enforceit. In proportion, tben, as theconsequences 
begin to be felt, it is necessary tbat tbey wbose duty it 
is sbould provide a remedy for eacb, by a regulation, 
prohibiting men to do what they were impelled to do 
by the preceding one. We may be permitted to remark 
bere in passing a singular coincidence. In a country 
and at a period by no means remote, a period tbe most 
clamorous and most renowned of modem bistory, in 
similar circumstances, similar provisions obtained, (tbe 
same, we migbt almost say, in substance, witb tbe sole 
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difference of proportìons, and in nearly the same sue- 
cession ;) they obtained, in spite of the march of Intel- 
lect, and the knowledge which had spread over Europe, 
and in that country, perhaps, more than any other ; and 
this, piincipally, because the great mass of the people, 
whom this knowledge had not yet reached, couid, in the 
long Tun, make their judgment prevail, and, as it was 
there said, compel the hands of those who made the 
laws. 

But to return to our subject. On a review of the 
circumstances, there were two principal fruits of the 
insurrection : destruction and actual loss of provisìon, 
in the insurrection itself, and a consumption, while the 
tariff lasted, immense, immeasurable, and, so to say, 
jovial, which rapidly diminìshed the small quantity of 
graìn that was to bave sufficed till the next harvest. 
To these general effects may be added, the pimishment 
of four of the populace, who were hung as ringleaders 
of the tumult, two before the bakehouse of the Crutches, 
and two at the end of the Street where the house of the 
superintendent of provisions was sìtuated. 

As to the rest, the historical accounts of those times 
have been written so much at random, that no Infor- 
mation is to be found as to how and when this arbitrary 
tariff ceased. If, in the failure of positive notices, wé 
may be allowed to form a conjecture, we are inclined to 
believe that it was withdrawn shortly before, or soon 
after, the 24th December, which was the day of the 
execution. As to the proclamations, after the last we 
bave quoted, of the 22d of the same month, we fìnd no 
more on the subject of provisions ; whether it be that 
they have perished, or have escaped our researches, or, 
iinally, that the govemmentdiscouraged, if not instructed, 
by the inefficacy of these its remedies, and quite over- 
whelmed with different matters, abandoned them to 
their own course. We find, iudeed, in the records of 
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more tlian one historian, (ìnclined, as they were, rathei 
to describe great events, than to note the causes and 
progress of them,) a piotare of the country, and chiefly 
of the city, in the already advanced winter, and follow- 
ing spring, when the cause of the evìl, the dispropor- 
tion, t. e. between food and the demand for it, (whidi, 
far from being removed, was even increased, by the 
remedies which temporarily suspended its effects,) when 
the true cause, I say, of the scarcity, or, to speak more 
correctly, the scarcity itself, was operating without a 
check, and exerting its full force. It was not even 
checked by the introduction of a sufficient supply of 
com fìrom without, to which remedy were opposed the 
ìnsufficiency of public and private means, the poverty of 
the surrounding countries, the prevaìling famine, the 
tediousness and restrictions of commerce, and the laws 
themselves, tending to the production and violent main- 
tenance of moderate prices. We will give a sketch of 
the mournful picture. 

At every step, the shops dosed; manufactories for 
the most part deserted ; the streets presenting an inde- 
scribable spectacle, an incessant train of miseries, a 
perpetuai abode of sorrows. Professed beggars of long 
standing, now become the smallest number, mingled 
and lost in a new swarm, and sometimes reduced to 
contend for alms with those from whom, in former days, 
they had been accustomed to receive them. Appren- 
tices and clerks dismissed by shopkeepers and mer- 
chants, who, when their daily profits dimìnished, or 
entirely failed, were living sparingly on their savìngs, or 
on their capital; shopkeepers and merchants them- 
selves, to whom the cessation of business had brought 
failure and ruin; workmen, in every trade and manu- 
facture, the commonest as well as the most refined, 
the most necessary as well as those more subservìent 
to luxury, wandering from door to door, and from Street 
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to Street, leaning against the comers, stretcbed upon 
the paYemeut, along the houses and churches, begging 
piteonsly, or hesitating between want and a stili unsub- 
dued shame, emadated, weak, and trembling, from long 
fasting, and the cold that pierced througb their tattered 
and scanty garments, which stili, however, in many 
instances, retained traces of having been once in a better 
condition; as their present idleness and despondency 
ili dìsgoìsed ìndìcations of former habits of industry 
and courage. Mingled in the deplorable throng, and 
formìng no small part of it, were servants dismissed 
by their masters, who either had sunk from mediocrity 
into poverty, or, otherwise, from wealthy and noble 
dtizens, had become unable, in such a year, to main- 
tain their accustomed pomp of retinue. And for each 
one, so to say, of these different needy pbjects, was a 
number of others, accustomed, in part, to live by their 
gains; children, women, and aged relatives, grouped 
around their old supporters, or dispersed in search of 
relief elsewhere. 

There were, also, easily distinguishable by their 
tangled locks, by the relics of their showy dress, or 
even by something in their carriage and gestures, and 
by that expression which habits impress upon the 
countenance, the more marked and distinct as the 
habits are strange and unusual, — many of that vile 
race of bravoes, who, having lost in the common cala- 
mity their wickedly-acquired subsistencCi now went 
about imploring it for charity. Subdued by hunger, 
contending with others only in entreaties, and reduced 
in person, - they dragged themselves along through 
the streets, which they had so offcen traversed with 
a lofty brow, and a suspicious and ferocious look, 
dressed in sumptuous and fìmtastic liveries, fumished 
with rich arms, plumed, decked out, and perfdmed; 
and humbly extended the band which had so often 

VOL. II. p P 
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been insolently raised to threaten, or treacherously, to 
wound. 

But the most frequent, tlie most sqnalid, the most 
hideous spectade, was that of the country people, alone, 
in couples, or even in entire families; hu sbanda and 
wìves, with infanta in their arms, or tied up in a bundle 
npon their backs, with chUdren dragged along by the 
band, or with old people behind. Some there were who, 
having had their houses invaded and pillaged by the 
soldiery, had fled thither, either as residents or passeu- 
gers, in a kind of desperation ; and among these there 
were some who displayed stronger incentives to com- 
passione and greater distinction in misery, in the scars 
and bruises from the wounds they had received in the 
defence of their few remaining provisions; while others 
gave way to a blind and brutal licentiousness. Others, 
again, unreached by that particular scoui^e, but drìven 
irom their homes by those two, from which the remotest 
corner was not exempt, sterìlity and prices more exor- 
bitant than ever, to meet what were called the necessities 
of war, had come, and were continually pourìng ìnto 
the city, as to the ancieiit seat and ultimate asylum of 
plenty and pious munificence. The newly anived might 
be distinguished, not only by a hésìtating step, and 
novel air, but stili more by a look of angry astonish- 
ment, at iinding such an accumulatìon, such an excess, 
such a rivalry of misery, in a place where they had 
hoped to appear singular objects of compassion, and to 
attract to themselves ali assistance and notice. The 
others, who, for more or less time, had haunted the 
streets of the city, prolonging life by the scanty food 
obtained, as it were, by chance, in such a disparìty 
between the supply and the demand, bore expressed in 
their looks and carriage stili deeper and more anxìous 
constemation. Various in dress, (or rather rags,) as 
well as appearance, in the midst of the common pros^ 
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tration, there were the pale faces of the marshy distrìcts, 
the bronzed countenances of the open and hilly coun- 
try, and the ruddy complexion of the mountaineer, ali 
alike wasted and emaciated, with sunken eyes, a stare 
between sternness and idiocy, matted locks, and long 
and ghastly beards ; bodies, once plump and inured to 
fatigue, now exhausted by want; shrivelled skìn on 
theìr parched arms, legs, and bony breasts, which ap- 
peared through theìr disordered and tattered garments ; 
while different from, but not less melancholy than, this 
spectacle of wasted vigour, was that of a more quickly 
subdued nature ; of languor, and a more self-abandoniug 
debility, in the weaker sex and age. 

Here and there, in the streets and cross-ways, along 
the walls, and under the eaves of the houses, werelayers 
of trampled straw and stubble, mixed wìth dirty rags. 
Tet sudi revoltìng filth was the gìft and provision of 
charity ; they were places of repose prepared for some 
of those miserable wretches, where they mìght lay theìr 
heads at night. Occasìonally, even durìng the day, some 
one might be seen lyìng there, whom faintness and 
abstinence had robbed of breath, and th« power of sup- 
porting the weìght of hìs body. Sometìmes these 
wretched couches bore a corpse; sometìmes a poor 
exhausted creature would suddenly sink to the ground, 
and remaìn a lifeless body upon the pavement. 

Bending over some of these prostrated sufiferers, a 
neighbour or passer-by might frequently be seen, at- 
tracted by a sudden impulse of compassion. In some 
places assìstance was tendered, organìzed wìth more 
distant foresight, and proceeding from a band rich in 
the means, and experienced in the exercise, of doing 
good on a large scale ; — the band of the good Federigo. 
He had made choice of six prìests, whose ready and 
perseverìng charity was imìted wìth, and ministered to 
by, a robust constitution ; these he dìvided ìnto pairs, 
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and assigned to each a thìrd part of tlie city to peram- 
bulate, followed by porters laden Tirìtli yarious kinds of 
food, togetber witli other more effectìve and more speedy 
restoratÌTes, and clothing. Every momìng these three 
pairs dìspersed themselves tbrough the streets in differ- 
ent directions, approached those wbom they fonnd 
stretched upon the ground, and administered to each 
the assistance he was capable of receivìng. Some in the 
agonies of death, and no longer able to partake of non- 
rishment, received at their hands the last succours and 
consolations of religion. To those whom food might 
stili benefit, they dispensed soup, eggs, bread, or wìne ; 
while to others, exhausted by longer abstinence, they 
offered jellìes and stronger wines, reviving them first, if 
need were, with cordials and powerful acids. At the 
same time they distributed garments to those who were 
most indecorously and miserably clothed. 

Nor did their assistance end bere : it was the good 
bishop's wish that, at least where it conld be extended, 
efficacious and more permanent relief should be admi- 
nistered. Those poor creatures, who felt sufficiently 
strengthened by the first remedies to stand up and walk, 
were also provided, by the same kindly ministry, with 
a little money, that retaming need, and the failare of 
further succour, might not bring them again immediately 
into their first condition ; for the rest, they sought sbelter 
and maintenance in some of the neighbouring houses. 
Those among the inhabitants who were well off in the 
world, afforded hospitality out of charity, and on the 
recommendation of the Cardinal; and where there was the 
will, without the means, the priests requested that the 
poor creature might be received as aboarder, agreed upon 
the terms, and immediately deirayed a part of the expense. 
They then gave notice of those who were thus lodged to 
the parìsh priests, that they might go to see them ; and 
they themselves would also return to visit them. 
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It is unnecessary to say tliat Federigo did not confine 

his care to this extremity of suffering, nor wait till the 

evìl had reached its height, before exerting himself. His 

ardent and versatile charity must feel ali, be employed 

in ali, liasten where it could not anticipate, and take, so 

to say, as many forms as there were varìeties of need. 

In fact, by bringing together ali his means, savìng with 

stili more rigorous economy, and applying sums des- 

tined to other purposes of charity, now, alasi rendered 

of secondary importance, he had tried every method of 

making money, to be expended entirely in aUeviatìng 

poverty. He made large purchases of com, which he 

despatched to the most indigent parts of his diocese ; 

and as the succours were far from equaUìng the neces- 

sity, he also sent plentiful supplies of salt, " with 

which," says Ripamonti, relating the circumstances, 

*' the herbs of the field, and bark from the trees, might 

be converted ìnto human sustenance." He also distri- 

buted com and money to the clei^ of the city; he 

himself visited it by districts, dispensing alms ; he re- 

lieved in secret many destitute famUies; in the archi- 

episcopal palace large quantities of rice were daily 

cooked ; and according to the account of a contemporary 

writer (the physician, Alessandro Tadino, in his Rag- 

gtiaglio, which we shall frequently bave occasion to 

quote in the sequel), two thousand porringers of this 

food were bere distributed every moming. 

But these fruits of charity, which we may certainly 
spedfy as wonderful, when we consider that they pro- 
ceeded from one individuai, and from his sole resources 
(for Federigo habitually refìised to be made a dispenser 
of the liberality of others), these, together with the 
bounty of other private persons, if not so copious, at 
least more numerous, and the subsidies granted by the 
Councìl of the Decurioni to meet this emergency, the 
dispensatìon of which was committed to the Board of 
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Provision, were, after ali, in comparison of the demand, 
scarce and ìnadequate. While some few mountaineers 
and inhabitants of the vallies, who were ready to die of 
hunger, had their lives prolonged by the Cardinal's 
assistance, others arrived at the extremest verge of 
staryation; the former, havìng consomed their mea- 
sured supphes, returned to the same state; in other 
parts, not forgotten, but considered as less straitened by 
a charity which was compelled to make distinctions, 
the sufferings became fatai; in every direction they 
perished, ftom every direction they flocked to the city. 
Here two thousand, we will say, of famishìng creatures, 
the strongest and most skilful in surmounting compe- 
tition, and making way for themselves, obtained, per- 
haps, a bowl of soup, so as not to die that day ; but 
many more thousands remained behìnd, envying those, 
shall we say, more fortunate ones, when among them 
who remained behind were often their wives, chil- 
dren, or parents? And while, in two or three parts of 
the city, some of the most destitute and reduced were 
raised from the ground, revived, recovered, and provided 
for, for some time, in a hundred other quarters, many 
more sank, languished, or even expired, without assìst- 
ance, without alleviation. 

ThroTighout the day a confused humming of lament- 
able entreaties was to be heard in the streets ; at nig^ht, 
a murmur of groans, broken now and then by hovrls 
suddenly bursting upon the ear, by loud and long 
accents of complaint, or by deep tones of invocation, 
terminating in wild shiieks. 

It is worthy of remark, that in such an extremity of 
want, in such a variety of complaints, not one attempi 
was ever made, not one rumour ever raised, to bring 
about an insurrection : at least, we find not the least 
mention of such a thing. Yet, among those who lived 
and died in this way, there was a great number of meu 
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brought up io anything rather than patìent endurance ; 
there were, indeed, in hundreds, those yery same indi- 
vidnals mrlio, on St Martin's-day, liad made themselves 
so sensibly felt. Nor must it be imagined that the ex- 
ampie of those four unbappy men, who bore in their 
own persons the penalty of ali, was what now kept 
them in awe : what force could, not the sight, but the 
remembrance, of punishments bave, on the minds of a 
dispersed and reunited multitude, who saw themselves 
condemned, as it were, to a prolonged punishment, 
which they were already suffering ? But so constituted 
are we mortals in general, that we rebel indignantly 
and yiolently against medium evils, and bow in silence 
under extreme ones; we bear, not with resignation, 
but stupefaction, the weight of what at first we had 
called ìnsupportable. 

The void daily created by mortality in this deplorable 
multitude, was every day more than replenished : there 
was an incessant concourse, first, from the neighbouring 
towns, then from ali the country, then from the cities of 
the state, to the yery borders, even, of others. And in 
the meanwhile, old inhabitants were every day leaving 
Milan ; some to withdraw from the sight of so much 
suffering; others, being driven from the field, so to say, 
by new competitors for support, in a last desperate 
attempt to find sustenance elsewhere, anywhere-^any- 
where, at least, where the crowds and rivalry in begging 
were not so dense and importunate. These opposìtely* 
bound travellers met each other on their different routes, 
ali spectacles of horror, and disastrous omens of the &te 
that awaited them at the end of their respective jour- 
nies. They prosecuted, however, the way they had 
once undertaken, if no longer with the hope of changing 
their condition, at least not to return to a scene which 
had become odious to them, and to avoid the sight of a 
place where they had been reduced to despair» Some, 
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even, whose last vital powers were destroyed by absti- 
nence, sank down by tbe way, and were left where they 
expired, stili more fatai tokens to tbeir brethren in con- 
dition, — an object of horror, perhaps of reproach, to 
other passengers. " I saw," writes Ripamonti, " lying 
in the road surrounding the wall, the corpse of a wo- 
man .... Half-eaten grass was hangìng out of her 
mouth, and her contaminated lips stili made almost a 
convulsive effort .... She had a bundle at her back, 
and, secured by bands to her bosom, hung an infant, 
which with bitter cries was calling for the breast .... 
Some compassionate persons had come up, who, raising 
the miserable little creature from the ground, brought it 
some sustenance, thus fìilfilling in a measure the first 
matemal office." 

The contrast of gay clothing and rags, of superfluity 
and misery, the ordinary spectacle of ordinary times, 
had, in these peculiar ones, entirely ceased. Rags and 
misery had invaded almost every rank; and what now 
at ali distinguìshed them was but an appearance of fini- 
gai mediocrity. The nobility were seen walking in be- 
coming and modest, or even dirty and shabby, clothing ; 
some, because the common causes of misery had affected 
their fortimes to this degree, or gìven a finishing hand 
to fortunes already much dilapidated; others, either 
from fear of provoking public desperation by display, or 
from a feeling of shame at thus ìnsultìng public cala- 
mity. Petty tyrants, once hated and looked upon with 
awe, and accustomed to wander about with an insolent 
train of bravoes at their heels, now walked almost un- 
attended, crest-fallen, and with a look which seemed to 
offer and entreat peace. Others who, in prosperity also, 
had been of more humane disposition and more civil 
hearing, appeared nevertheless confiised, distracted, and, 
as it were, overpowered by the continuai view of a cala- 
mity, which exduded not only the possibility of relief. 
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buty we may almost say, the powers of commiseratìon. 
They 'who were able to afford any assistance, were 
oblìged to make a melancholy choice between hunger 
and hunger, between extremity and extremity. And no 
sooner was a compassionate band seen to drop anytbing 
into the band of a wretched beggar, than a strife imme- 
diately rose between the other miserable wretches ; 
those who stili retaìned a little strength, pressed for- 
ward to solicit with more importunity ; the feeble, aged 
people, and children, extended their emaciated hands ; 
mothers, from behind, raised and held out their weeping 
infants, miserably clad in their tattered swaddling- 
dothes, and reclining languidly in their arms. 

Thus passed the winter and the spring: for some time 
the Board of Health had been remonstrating with the 
Board of Provìsion, on the danger of contagion which 
threatened the city from so much suffering accumulated 
in, and spread throughoutit; and had proposed, that ali 
the vagabond mendicants should be collected together 
into the different hospitals. While this pian was being 
debated upon and approved ; while the means, methods, 
and places, were being devised to put it into effect, corpses 
multiplied in the streets, every day bringing additional 
numbers ; and in proportion to this, followed ali the 
other concomitants of loathsomeness, misery, and dan- 
ger. It was proposed by the Board of Ih*oyision, as 
more practicable and expeditious, to assemble ali the 
mendicants, healthy or diseased, in one place, the Laz- 
zeretto, and there to feed and maintain them at the 
public expense ; and this expedient was resolved upon, 
in spite of the Board of Health, which objected that, in 
8uch an assemblage, the evil woidd only be increased 
which they wished to obviate. 

The Lazzeretto at Milan (perchance this story should 
fall into the hands of any one who does not know it, 
either by sight or description), is a quadrìlateral, and 
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almost equilateral enclosure, outside the city, to the lefit 
of the gate called the Porta Orientale, and separated 
fìrom the bastions by the wìdth of the fosse, a road of 
circumvallatìon, and a smaller moat running round the 
building itself. The two larger sides extend to about 
the length of five hundred paces ; the other two, per- 
haps, fifkeen less ; ali, on the outside, divided into little 
rooms on the ground-floor ; i/rhile, running round three 
sides of the interior, is a continuous, vaulted portico, 
supported by small light pillars. The number of the 
rooms was once two hundred and eighty-eight, some 
larger than others ; but in our days, a large aperture 
made in the middle, and a smaller one in one corner of 
the side that flanks the highway, have destroyed I know 
not how many. At the period of our story there were 
only two entrances, one in the centre of the side which 
looked upon the dty-wall, the other facing it in the op- 
posite side. In the midst of the clcar and open space 
within, rose a small octagonal tempie, which is stili in 
existence. The primary object of the whole edifice, 
begun in the year 1489, with a private legacy, and after- 
wards continued with the public money, and that of 
other testators and donors, was, as the name itself de- 
notes, to afford a place of refuge, in cases of necessity, to 
such as were ili of the piagne; which, for some time 
before that epoch, and for a long while after it, usually 
appeared two, four, six, or eight times a century, now 
in this, now in that European country, sometimes taking 
a great part of it, sometimes even traversing the whole, 
so to say, from one end to the other. At the time of 
which we are speaking, the Lazzeretto was merely used 
as a repository for goods suspected of conveying in- 
fection. 

To prepare it on this occasion for its new destination, 
the usuai forms were rapidly gone through ; and having 
hastily made the necessary cleansings and prescribed 
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experiments, ali the goods were immediately liberated. 
Straw was spread out in every room, purchases were 
made of provisions, of whatever kind and in whatever 
quantities they could be procured; and, by a public 
edict, ali beggars were invited to take sbelter there. 

Many wiUìngly accepted the offer; ali those who 
were lying ili in the streets or squares were carried 
thither ; and in a few days there were altogether more 
than three thousand who had taken refoge there. But 
far more were they who remained behind. Whether it 
were that each one expected to see others go, and hoped 
that there would thus be a smaller party left to share 
the relìef which coidd be obtained in the city, or from a 
naturai repugnance to confinement, or from the distrust 
felt by the poor of ali that is proposed to them by those 
who possess wealth or power (a distrust always prò- 
portioned to the common ignorance of those who feel it 
and those who inspire it — to the number of the poor, and 
the strietness of the regulations), or from the actual 
knowledge of what the ofEered benefit was in reality, or 
whether it were ali these put together, or whatever else 
it might be, certaiu it is that the greater number, paying 
no attention to the invitation, continued to wander 
about, begging through the city. This being perceived, 
it was considered advisable to pass from invitation to 
force* Bailiffs were sent round, who drove ali the men- 
dicants to the Lazzeretto, and even brought those bound 
who made any resistance ; for each one of whom a pre- 
mium of ten soldi * was assigned to them ; so true is it 
that, even in the scarcest times, public money may 
always be found to be employed foolishly. And though, 
as it had been imagined, and even expressly intended by 
the provision, a certain number of beggars made their 
escape from the city to go and live or die elsewhere, if 
it were only in freedom, yet the compulsion was such, 

• Tenpence. 
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that in a short time Ihe number of refugees, what with 
guests and prìsoners, amounted to nearly ten thousand. 

We must naturally suppose that the women and chìl- 
dren were lodged in separate quarters, though the 
records of the time make no mention of it. Regulations, 
besides, and provisions for the maintenance of good 
order, \rould certainly not be wanting ; but the reader 
may imagine what kind of order could be established 
and maintained, especially in those times, and under 
such circumstances, in so vast and diversified an assem- 
blage, where the unwilling inmates associated with the 
willing, — those to whom mendicity was a moumfìil 
necessity, and subject of shame, with those whose trade 
and custom it had long been; many who had been 
trained to honest iudustry in the fields or warehouses, 
with many others who had been brought up in the 
streets, tavems, or some other vile resorts, to idleness, 
roguery, scoffing, and violence. 

How they fared ali together for lodging and food, 
might be sadly conjectured, had we no positive infor- 
mation on the subject; but we bave it. They slept 
crammed and heaped together, by twenty and thirty in 
each little celi, or lying under the porticoes, on pallets 
of putrid and fetid Straw, or even on the bare ground : 
it was ordered, indeed, that the Straw should be fresh 
and abundant, and frequently changed ; but, in fact, it 
was scarce, bad, andnever renewed. There were orders, 
likewise, that the bread should be of a good quality ; 
for what administration ever decreed that bad commo- 
dities should be manufactured and dispensed ? But how 
obtain, under the existmg circumstances, and in such 
confusion, what in ordinary cases could not bave been 
procured, even for a less enormous demand? It was 
affirmed, as we find in the records of the tìmes, that the 
bread of the Lazzeretto was adulterated with heavy but 
unnutritious materials ; and it is too likely that this 
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was DOt a mere unfounded compiami. There was also 
a great deficiency of water, that is io say, of wholesome 
sprìng-water : the common beverage must haye been 
from the moat that washed the waUs of the endosure, 
shallow, slow, in placès even muddy ; and become, too, 
what the use and the yicìnity of such and so vast a mid- 
titude must bave rendered it. 

To ali these causes of mortality, the more effective 
as they acted upon diseased or enfeebled bodìes, was 
added the most unpropitious season; obstinate rains, 
followed by a drought stili more obstinate, and with it, 
an antidpated and violent beat. To these evils were 
added a keen sense of them ; the tedium and frenzy of 
captivity ; a longing to return to old habits ; grief for 
departed friends ; anxious remembrances of absent ones; 
disgust and dread, inspired by the misery of others ; 
and many other feelings of despair, or madness, either 
brought with them, or first awakened there ; together 
with the apprehension and Constant spectacle of death, 
which was rendered frequent by so many causes, and 
had become itself a new and powerftQ cause. Nor is it 
to be wondered at, that mortality increased and pre- 
vailed in this confinement, to such a degree, as to assume 
the aspect, and with many, the name, of pestilence. 
Whether it were that the union and augmentation of 
ali these causes only served to increase the activity 
of a merely epidemie influenza, or (as it seems frequently 
to happen in less severe and prolonged famines,) that 
a real contagion had gained ground there, which, in 
bodies disposed and prepared for it by the scarcity and 
bad quality of food, by unwholesome air, by unclean- 
liness, by exhaustion, and by constemation, found its 
own temperature, so to say, and its own season ; — the 
conditions, in short, necessary for its birth, preserva- 
tion,-and multiplication ; (if one unskilled in these matters 
may be allowed to put forth these sentiments, after the 
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hypotliesis propounded by certain doctors of medi- 
ciue, and re-propounded at length, witli many ar^- 
ments, and much caution, by one as diligent as he is 
talented;)* or whether, again, the contagion first broke 
out in the Lazzeretto itself, as, according to an obscure and 
inexact account, it seems was thought by the physicìans 
of the Board of Health ; or whether it were actually in 
eùstence, and hovering about before that time, (which 
seems, perhaps, the most likely, if we reoollect that the 
scarcity was abready uniyersal, and of long date, and the 
mortalìty frequent,) and that, when once introduced 
there, |it spread with fresh and terrible rapidity, owìng 
to the accumulation of bodìes, which were rendered stili 
more disposed to receive it, from the increasing efficacy 
of the other causes ; whichever of these conjectures be 
the true one, the daily number of deaths in the Lazze- 
retto shortly exceeded a himdred. 

While ali the rest here was languor, suiferìng, fear, 
lamentations, and horror, in the Board of Provìsion 
there was shame, stupefaction, and incertitude. They 
consulted and lìstened to the advice of the Board of 
Health, and conld find no other course than to undo 
what had been done with so much preparation, so much 
expense, and so much unwillingness. They opened the 
Lazzeretto, and dismissed ali who had any strength 
remaining, who made their escape with a kind of furious 
Joy. The city once more resounded with its former 
clamour, but more feeble and interrupted ; it again saw 
that more diminished, and <' more miserable" crowd, 
says Ripamonti, when remembering how it had been 
thus diminished. The sick were transported to Santa 
Maria della Stella, at that time an hospital for beggars ; 
and here the greater part perished. 

In the meanwhile, however, the blessed fields began 

* On the Spotted Plague .... and on other contagions in general, by 
the leaxned F. Enrico Acerbi, Ch. iii. $ 1 and 2. 
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to whiten. The mendicants from the country set off, 
each one to his own parts, for thìs much-desired har- 
vest. The good Federigo dismissed them with a last 
effort and new invention of charity ; to every country- 
man who presented hùnself at the archiepìscopalpalace, 
he gave a giuliOf* and a reaping sickle. 

Wìth the harvest, the scarcity at length ceased ; the 
mortality, however, whether epidemie or contagious, 
though decreasing from day to day, was protracted 
even into the season of autumn. It was on the point 
of yanishing, ^hen, behold, a new scourge made its 
appearance. 

Many important events, of that kind i/rhich are more 
peculiarly denominated historical facts, had taken place 
durìng this interval. The Cardinal de Rìchelieu having, 
as we have saìd, taken La Rochelle, and having patched 
up an accommodatìon with the king of England, had 
proposed and carried by his potential voice in the 
French Council, that some effectual succour should he 
rendered to the Duke of Nevers, and had, at the same 
time, persuaded the king himself to conduct the expe- 
dition in person. While makìng the necessary prepa- 
rations, the Count de Nassau, imperiai commissary, 
suggested at Mantua to the new duke, that he should 
give up the states into Ferdinand's hands, or that the 
latter would send an army to occupy them. The Duke, 
who, in more desperate circumstances, had scorned to 
accept so hard and lìttle-to-be-trusted a condition, and 
encouraged now by the approaching aid from France, 
scorned it so much the more ; but in terms in which the 
no was wrapped up and kept at a distance, as much as 
might be, and with even more apparent, but less costly, 
proposals of submission. The commissary took his 
departure, threatening that they would come to decide 
it by force. In the month of March, the Cardinal Riche- 

* A piece of money, in yalue aboat sixpence sterling. 
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lieu made a descent, with the kìng, at the head of an 
anny ; he demanded a passage from the Duke of Savoy, 
entered upon a treaty, whkh, howeverj was net con- 
cluded; and after an encounter, m which the French 
had the advantage, again negotiated and concluded an 
agreement, in T/vhich the Duke stìpulated, among other 
things, that Cordova should raise the siege of Casale ; 
pledging himself, in case of his refusai, to join with the 
French, for the invasion of the Duchy of Milan. Don 
Gonzalo, reckoning it, too, a very cheap bargain, with- 
drew his army from Casale, which was immediately 
entered by a body of French to reinforce the garrison. 

It was on this occasion that Achillinì addressed to 
King Louis his famous sonnet : — 

" Sudate, o, fochi, a preparar metalli ;" 

and another, in which he exhorted him to repair im- 
mediately to the deliverance of Terra-Santa. But 
there is a fatai decree, that the advice of poeta should 
not be followed; and if any doings happen to be 
found in history in conformity with their suggestions, 
we may safely affirm that they were resolved upon 
beforehand. The Cardinal de Richelieu determined, 
instead, to return to France, on affairs which he consi- 
dered more urgent. Girolamo Soranzo, the Venetian 
enyoy, urged, indeed, much stronger reasons to diyert 
this resolution ; but the King and the Cardinal, paying 
no more attention to his prose than to the verses of 
Achillini, returned with the greater part of the army, 
leaving only six thousand men in Susa, to occupy the 
pass, and maintain the treaty. 

While this army was retiring on one hand, that of 
Ferdinand, headed by the Count di Collalto, approached 
on the other; it inyaded the country of Grisons and 
Valtelline, and prepared to descend upon the Milanese. 
Besides ali* the terrors to which the announcement of 
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such a mìgration gave rìse, the alarmìng romour got 
abroad, and was confirmed by express tidings, tbat the 
plague was lurking in the army, of which there were 
always some symptoms at that time in the German 
troops, according to Varchi, in speaking of that which, 
a century before, had been introduced into Florence by 
their means. Alessandro Tadino, one of the Conser- 
vators of the public health, (there were six, besides the 
president : four magistrates and two physicians,) was 
commissioned by the board, as he himself relates in 
his Ragguaglio already quoted,^ to remonstrate with 
the govemor on the fearful danger which threatened 
the country, if that vast multitude obtaiued a passage 
through it to Mantua, as the report ran. From the 
whole behaviour of Don Gonzalo, it appears he had a 
great desire to make a figure in history, which, in truth, 
cannot avoid giving an account of some of his doings ; 
but (as often happens) it knew not, or took no pains 
to record, an act of his, the most worthy of remembrance 
and attentìon — the answer he gave to the physician 
Tadino on this occasion. He replied, " That he knew 
not what to do ; that the reasons of interest and repu- 
tation which had caused the march of that army, were 
of greater weight than the represented danger; but 
that, nevertheless, he must try to remedy it as well as 
he could, and must then trust in Providence." 

To remedy it, therefore, as well as he could, the two 
physicians of the Board of Health (the above-mentioned 
Tadino, and Senatore Settala, son of the celebrated Lodo- 
vico,) proposed in this commi ttee to prohibit, under severe 
penalties, the purchase of any kind of commodities what- 
soever frpm the soldiers who were about to pass ; but 
it was impossible to make the president understand the 

♦ Account of the Origin and Daily Progress of the great Piagne, com- 
municated by infection, poison, and sorcery, which visited the City of 
Milan, &c.—Milany 1648, p. 16. 
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advantage of such a re^lation ; " A kind-hearted man/' 
say 8 Tadino,* " whocould not belìeve thatthe probabìlity 
of the death of so many thousands must follow upon 
traffic with these people and their goods." We quote 
this extracty as one of the singularìties of those tìmes : 
for certainly, since there have been Boards of Health, no 
other president of one of them ever happened to use 
such an argument — if argument it be. 

As to Don Gonzalo, this reply was one of bis last 
performances bere ; for the ili success of the war, pro- 
moted and conducted chiefly by himself, was the cause 
of bis beìng removed from bis post, in the course of the 
summer. On bis departure from Milan, a circumstance 
occurred which, by some contemporary wrìter, is noticed 
as the first of that kind that ever happened there to a man 
of bis rank. On leaving the palace, called the City 
Palace, surrounded by a great company ofnoblemen, he 
encountered a crowd of the populace, some of whom 
preceded bim in the way, and others followed bebind, 
shouting, and upbraiding bim with imprecations, as 
being the cause of the famine they had suifered, by the 
permission, they said, he had given to carry com and 
rice out of the city. At bis carriage, which was foUow- 
ing the party, they hurled worse missiles than words ; 
stones, brìcks, cabbage-stalks, rubbish of ali sorts — ^the 
usuai ammunition, in short, of these expeditions. Re- 
pulsed by the guards, they drew back ; but only to run, 
augmented on the way by many fresb parties, to pre- 
pare tbemselves at the Porta Ticinese, through which 
gate he woidd sbortly bave to pass in his carriage. 
When the equipage made its appearance, followed by 
many others, they showered down upon them ali, botb 
with hands and slings, a perfect torrent of stones. The 
matter, however, went no further. 

The Marquis Ambrogio Spinola was despatched to 

* Page 17. 
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supply his place, whose name had already acquìred, in 
the wars of Fland^rs, the mìlitary renown it stili retains. 

In the meanwhile, the German army had received 
definitive orders to march forward to Mantua, and, in 
the month of September, they entered the Duchy of 
Mìlan. 

The military forces in those days were stili chiefiy 
composed of volunteers, enlisted under commanders by 
professione sometìmes by commission from this or that 
prince; sometimes, also, on their own account, that 
they m^ht dispose of themselves and their men toge- 
ther. These were attracted to this employment, much 
less by the pay, than by the hopes of plunder, and ali 
the gratifications of military license. There was no 
fixed and universal discipline in an army so composed ; 
nor was it possible easily to bnng into concordance 
the independent authority of so many dìfferent leaders. 
These too, in particular, were not very nice on the sub- 
ject of discipline, nor, had they been wìlling, can we see 
how they could have succeeded in establishìng and 
maintaining it; for soldiers of this kìnd would either 
have revolted against an innovating commander, who 
shonld have taken it into his head to abolish pillage, or, 
at least, would have left hìm by himself to defend his 
colours. Besides, as the prinees who hired these troops 
sought rather to have hands enough to secure their 
undertakings, than to proportion the number to their 
means of remuneration, which were generally very 
scanty, so the payments were for the most part late, 
on account, and by little at a time ; and the spoils of 
the countries they were making war upon, or over-ran, 
became, as it were, a compensation tacitly accorded to 
them. It was a sayìng of Wallensteìn's, scarcely less 
celebrated than his name, that it was easier to maintain 
an army of a hundred thousand men, than one of twelve 
thousand. And that of which we are speaking, was, in 
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great pori, composed of men wbo, under hb camMoand^ 
haddesolated Getimuiy in duU wur, socelefantcd mbèoo^ 
c/tber wars botb fior hsdf and fi»r itseffiects, whidi after- 
waids took its name from tbe thìrty yeais of hs dora- 
tìoo ; it was then the eleTcradi year. Therewas, beaòdes, 
his own special regiment, condocted by one of bis bea- 
tenants; of tbe other leaders, tbe greatest pari bad 
commanded under bìm ; andtbere were, also, more tban 
one of tbose who, four years aftenrards, badto assist in 
brìnging bim to tbat evil end wbieb eyerjrbody knows. 

There were twenty-eìgbt tbousand foot, and seven 
tbousand borse ; and in descending from Valtelline to 
reacb tbe territory of Mantna, tbey bad. to follow, more 
or less closely, tbe course of tbe Adda wbere it fonns 
two brancbes of a lake, tben again as a river to its jimc- 
tion wìth tbe Po, and afterwards for some distance along 
tbe banks of tbis river ; on tbe whole eigbt days* marcb 
in tbe Ducby of Mìlan. 

A great part of tbe ìnbabitants retired to tbe moun- 
tains, takìug witb tbem their most valnable effects, and 
drìvìng tbeìr cattle before tbem ; otbers stayed bebind, 
eitber to tend upon some sick person, or to defend 
tbeir bouses from tbe flames, or to keep an eye upon 
predous tbingswbicbtbeybadconcealed under ground; 
some because tbey bad notbìng to lose; and a few 
villainsy alsOi to make acquisitions. Wben the first 
detachment arrived at the village where they were to 
halt, they quickly spread themselves through this and 
the neighbouring ones, and plundered them directly; 
ali tbat could be eaten or- carried off, disappeared : not 
to speak of the destruction of the rest, of the fields laid 
waste, of the houses given to the flames, the blows, the 
wounds, the rapes, committed. AH the expedients, ali 
the defences employed to save property, often proved 
useless, sometimes even more injurious to the owners. 
The soldiers, far more practised in the stratagems of 
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this kind of war, too, rummaged every corner of the 
dwellings; tore down walls; easily discovered in the 
gardens the newly-disturbed soil; penetrated even to 
the hills, to carry off the cattle ; went into caves, under 
the guidance of some villain, as we have said, in search 
of any wealthy inhabitant who mìght he concealed 
there ; despoiled his person, dragged hìm to his house, 
and, by dint of threats and blows, compelled him to 
poìnt out his hidden treasure. 

At length, however, they took their departuré, and 
the distant sound of drums or trumpets gradually 
died away on the ear; this was follo wed by a few hours 
of death-like cairn : and then a new hatefìil clashing of 
arms, a new hateful rumbling, announced another squa- 
dron. These, no longer finding anything to plunder, 
applied themselves with the more fuiy to make destruc- 
tion and havoc of the rest, buming fiimiture, door-posts, 
beams, casks, wine-vats, and sometimes even the houses ; 
they seized and ill-used the inhabitants with doublé 
ferocity ; — and so on, jfrom worse to worse, for twenty 
days ; for into this number of detachments the army 
was divided. 

Colico was the first town of the Duchy invaded by 
these fiends ; afterwards, they threw themselves into 
Bellano; thence* they entered and spread themselves 
through Valsassina, and then poured down into the 
territory of Lecco. 
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^ ND bere ne find that [MTBons of onr ac- 
I qiuùntance were sharers in the wide-spread 

One who aaw aot Don Abbondio, the day 
tìiat the news were Buddenly apread of the descent of 
tbe army, of ita near appio&ch, and destmctive proceed- 
ÌDgs, knons very little of what embarrasement and cou~ 
stemation really are. They are coming! there are 
thirty, there are forty, there are fifty thousand t tbey 
are devila, heretìcs, antichriata! theyVe Sacked Corte- 
□uova! they'veBetflie toPrimaluua! theyVedevastated 
IntTobbio, Paaturo, Barsio ! they'Te beea seen at Balab- 
bio '. they'Il he here to-morrow 1 — auch were the reports 
that passed from moutb to mouth ; some horrying to 
and iW>, othera standing in little partiea ; together with 
tumidtuous consultations, besitation whether to fly or 
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remain, the women assembling in groups, and ali utterly 
at a loss what to do. Don Abbondio, who had resolved 
before any one else, and more than any one else, to 
fly, by any possible mode of flight, and to any con- 
ceivable place of retreat, dìscovered insuperable ob- 
stacles and fearful dangers. " What shall I do ! " 
exclaimed he : " Where shall I go ? " The mountains, 
letting alone the dìfficulty of gettìng there, were not 
secure: it was well known that the German foot sol- 
diers cUmbed them like cats, where they had the least 
indìcation or hope of finding booty . The lake was wide ; 
there was a yery high wiud : besides, the greater part 
of the boatmen, fearing they might be compelled to 
convey soldiers or baggage, had retreated with their 
boats to the opposìte side : the few that had remained, 
were gone off overladen with people, and, distressed by 
their own weight and the violence of the storm, were 
considered in greater perii every moment. It was im< 
possible to find a vehicle, borse, or conveyance of any 
kind, to carry him away from the road the army had to 
traverse ; and on foot Don Abbondio could not manage 
any great distance, and feared being overtaken by the 
way. The confines of the Bergamascan territory were 
not so very far off, but that bis limbs could bave home 
him thither at a stretch ; but a report had been already 
spread, that a squadron of cappelhtii had been de- 
spatched from Bergamo in baste, who were occupying 
the borders to keep the German troops in order ; and 
those were neither more nor less devils incarnate than 
these, and on their part did the worst they could. The 
poor man ran through the house with eyes starting from 
bis head, and half out of bis senses ; he kept foUowing 
Perpetua to concert some pian with ber ; but Perpetua, 
busied in collecting the most valuable household goods, 
and hiding them under the floor, or in any other out-of- 
the-way place, pushed by hurriedly, eager and pre- 
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occupied, wìth her hands or arma full, and replied : " I 
shall have done dìrectly putting these things away 
safely, and then we'll do what others do." Don Ab- 
bondio would have detained her, and discussed with her 
the different courses to be adopted ; but she, what with 
her business, and her hurry, and the fear which she, 
too, felt within, and the vexation which that of her 
master excited, was, in this juncture, less tractable than 
she had ever been before. " Others do the best they 
can ; and so will we. I beg your pardon : but you are 
good for nothing but to hinder one. Do you think that 
others haven't skins to save, too ? That the soldìers 
are only coming to fight with you ? You might even 
lend a hand at such a time, instead of coming crying 
and bothering at one's feet." With these and similar 
answers, she at length got rid of him, having already 
determined, when this busding operation was finished 
as well as might be, to take him by the arm like a 
child, and to drag him along to one of the mountaìns. 
Left thus alone, he retreated to the window, looked, 
listened; or, seeing some one passing, cried out in a 
hàlf-crying, and half-reproachful tone : " Do your poor 
Curate this kindness, to seek some borse, some mule, 
some ass, for him ! Is it possible that nobody will help 
me ! Oh, what people ! Wait. for me, at least, that I 
may go with you ! wait till you are fìfteen or twenty, to 
take me with you, that I may not be quite forsaken! 
Will you leave me in the hand of dogs? Don't you 
know they are nearly ali Lutherans, who think ìt a 
meritorious deed to murder a priest ? Will you leave me 
bere to be martyred? Oh, what a set ! Oh, what a set !" 
But to whom did he address these words ? To men 
who were passing along bending under the weight of 
their hùmble furoiture, and their thoughts tumed to- 
wards that which they were leaving at home exposed 
to plunder; one driving before him a young cow, an- 
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other dragging after him bis children, also laden as 
heavily as they could bear, whìle Ms wìfe carrìed in ber 
arms such as were unable to walk. Some went on tbeir 
way wìtbout replying or lookìng up ; otbers said, " Eb, 
sir, you too must do as you can ! bappy you, wbo bave 
no famìly to tbink for ! you must belp yourself, and do 
tbe best you can." 

" Ob, poor me!" exclaìmed Don Abbondio; " ob, 
wbat people ! wbat bard bearts 1 Tbere's no cbarity : 
everybody tbinks of bimself ; but nobody'U tbink for 
me ! " And be set off again in searcb of Perpetua. 

" Ob, I just wanted you! " said sbe. " Your money?" 

« Wbat sball we do ? " 

" Give it me, and l'il go and bury it in tbe garden 
bere by tbe bouse, togetber mtb tbe silver, and knives 
and forks." 

" But " 

" But, but ; give it bere ; keep a few pence for wbat- 
ever may bappen ; and tben leave it to me." 

Don Abbondio obeyed, went to bis trunk, took out 
bis little treasure, and banded it to Perpetua, wbo said: 
" I*m going to bury it in tbe garden, at tbe foot of tbe 
fig-tree;" and went out. Soon afterwards sbe re-ap- 
peared witb a packet in ber band, containing some pro- 
vision for tbe appetite, and a small empty basket, in tbe 
bottqm of wbicb sbe bastily placed a little linen for 
berself and ber master, saying, at tbe same . time, 
'* You'll carry tbe breviary, at least ! " 

" But wbere are we going?" 

" Wbere are ali tbe rest going? First of ali, we'll go 
into tbe Street ; and tbere we sball see and bear wbat's 
best to be done." 

At tbis moment Agnese entered, also carrying a bas- 
ket slung over ber sboulder, and witb tbe air of one wbo 
Comes to make an important proposal. 

Agnese berself, equally resolved not to await guests 
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of this sort, alone as she was in the house, and wìth a 
little of the money of the Unnamed stili lefk, had been 
hesitating for some time about a place of retreat. The 
remainder of those scudif which in the months of famine 
had been of such use to her, was now the principal cause 
of her anxiety and irresolution, from having heard how, 
in the already invaded countries, those who had any 
money had found themselves in a worse condition than 
anybody else, exposed alike to the violence of the 
strangers and the treachery of their fellow-countrymen. 
True it was that she had confided to no one, save Don 
Abbondio, the wealth that had fallen, so to say, into her 
lap ; to him she had applied, fìrom time to time, to change 
her a scudo into Silver, always leaving him something 
to give to some one who was poorer than herself. But 
hidden riches, particularly with one who is not accus* 
tomed to handle much, keep the possessor in continuai 
suspicìon of the suspicion of others. While, however, 
she was going about hiding here and there, as she best 
could, what she could not manage to take with her, and 
thìnking about the scudi, whìch she kept sewn up in 
her stays, she remembered that, together with them, the 
Unnamed had sent her the most ampie proffers of ser- 
vice ; she remembered what she had heard related about 
his castle's being in so secure a situation, where nothing 
could reach it, against its owner's will, but birds ; and 
she resolved to go and seek an asylum there. Wonder- 
ing how she was to make herself known to the Signor, 
Don Abbondio quickly occurred to her mind ; who, after 
the conversation we bave related with the Archbìshop, 
had always shown her particular marks of kindness ; 
the more heartily, as he could do so without committìng 
himself to any one, and, the two young people being 
far enough off, the probability was also distant that a 
request would be made him which would bave put this 
kindness to a very dangerous test. Thinking that. in 
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such a confusìon the poor man would be stili more per- 
plexed and dismayed than herself, and that thìs course 
mìght appear desirable also to him, she carne to make 
the proposal. Findìng him with Perpetua, she snggested 
it to them both together. 

** What say you to it, Perpetua?'* asked Don Ab- 
bondio. 

" I say that it is an inspiration from Heaven, and 
that ure miistn't lose time, but set off at once on our 
joumey." 

" And then " 

" And then, and then, vhen we get there, we shall 
fìnd ourselves very well satisfied. It is well known now 
that the Signor desires nothing more than to benefit his 
fello w-creatures ; and IVe no doubt he'll be glad to 
receive us. There, on the borders, and as it were in the 
air, the soldiers certainly won't come. And then, and 
then, we shall fìnd something to eat there ; for np in the 
mountains, when this little store is gone," and, so saying, 
she placed it in the basket upon the linen, " we should 
find ourselves very badly off." 

" He's converted, he's really converted, isn't he?" 

" Why should we doubt it any longer, after ali that's 
known abonthim, nay, after what you yourself bave seenT ' 

" And supposing we should be going to put ourselves 
in prison?" 

" What prison ? I dedare, with ali your silly objec- 
tions, (I beg your pardon,) you'd never come to any 
condusion. Well done, Agnese! it was certainly a 
capital thought of yours ! " And setting the basket on 
a table, she passed her arms through the straps, and 
lifted it upon her back. 

'' Couldn't we find some man," said Don Abbondio, 
'' who would come with us as a guard to his Curate ? 
If we should meet any rufiOians, for there are plenty of 
them roving about, what help could you two give me? " 
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" Another pian, to waste time ! " exclaimed Perpetua. 
" To go now and look for a man, when everybody has 
to mìnd himself ! Up with you ; go and get yoiir bre- 
viary and hat, and let us set off." 

Don Abbondio obeyed, and soon retumed with tke 
breviary under bis arm, bis bat on bis head, and bis 
staff in bis band ; and tbe tbree companions went out 
by a little door wbicb led into tbe cburcbyard. Perpetua 
locked it after ber, ratber not to neglect an accustomed 
form, tban fìrom any faitb sbe placed in bolts and door- 
posts, and put tbe key in ber pocket. Don Abbondio 
cast a glance at tbe cburcb in passing, and muttered 
between bis teetb : ** It's tbe people's business to take 
care of it, for it's tbey wbo use it. If tbey Ve tbe least 
love for tbeir cburcb, tbey'll see to it ; if tbey Ve not, 
wby, it's tbeir own look-out." 

Tbey took tbe road tbrougb tbe fields, eacb silently 
pursùing bis way, absorbed in tbougbt on bis own par- 
ticular drcumstances, and looking ratber narrowly 
around ; more particularly Don Abbondio, wbo was in 
continuai apprebension of tbe apparition of some sus- 
picious figure, or sometbing not to be trusted. However, 
tbey encountered no one : aU tbe people were eitber in 
tbeir bouses to guard tbem, to prepare bundles, and to 
put away goods, or on tbe roads wbicb led directly to 
tbe mountain-beigbts. 

After beaving a few deep sìgbsj and tben giving vent 
to bis vexation in an inteijection or two. Don Abbondio 
began to grumble more connectedly. He quarrelled 
witb tbe duke of Nevers, wbo migbt bave been enjoying 
bimself in France, and playing tbe prince tbere, yet was 
determined to be duke of Mantua in spite of tbe world ; 
witb tbe Emperor, wbo ougbt to bave senso for tbe fol- 
lies of otbers, to let matters take tbeir own course, and 
not stand so mucb upon punctìlio ; for, after ali, be 
would always be Emperor, wbetber Titius or Sem- 
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pronius were duke of Mantua ; and, above ali, wìth the 
governor, whose business it was to do every thing he 
could to avert these scourges of the country, while, in 
fact, he was the very person to invite them — ali from 
the pleasure he took in making war. " I wish," said 
he, " that these gentry were bere to see and try how 
pleasant it is. They will bave a fine account to render ! 
But, in the meanwhile, we bave to bear it wbo bave nò 
blame in the matter." 

" Do let these people alone, for tbey'U never come to 
belp US," said Perpetua. " This is some of your usuai 
pratìng, (I beg your pardon,) which just comes to no- 
tbing. What rather gives me uneasìness ....*' 

" What's the matter?" 

Perpetua, who bad been leisurely going over in ber 
mind, during their walk, ber hasty packing and stowing 
away, now began ber lamentations at having forgotten 
such a thing, and badly concealed such another ; bere 
she bad left traces which might serve as a due to the 
robbers, there .... 

" Well done!"cried Don Abbondio, gradually suffi- 
ciently relieved from fear for bis life to allow of anxiety 
for bis vrorldly goods and chattels : " Well done ! Did 
you really do so ? Wbere was your head ? " 

" What ! " exclaimed Perpetua, coming to an abrupt 
pause for a moment, and resting ber hands on ber sides, 
as well as the basket she carried would allow: " What! 
do you begin now to scold me in this way, wben it was 
you who almost tumed my brain, instead of helping and 
encouraging me? I believe l've taken more care of the 
things of the house than of my own ; l'd not a creature 
to lend me a band ; Fve been obliged to play the parta of 
hoth Martha and Magdalene : if any thìng goes wrong, 
l've nothing to say : l've done more than my duty 



now. 



Agnese interrupted these disputes, by beginning, in 
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her turn, to talk about ber own grievances ; sbe lamented 
not so mucb the trouble and damf^e, as fìnding ali ber 
bopes of soon meeting ber Lucia dasbed to tbe ground : 
for, tbe reader may remember, tbis was tbe very autumn 
on wbicb tbey bad so long calculated. It was not at 
ali likely tbat Donna Prassede would come to reside 
in ber country-bouse in tbat neigbbourbood, under sucb 
circumstances : on tbe contrary, sbe would more pro- 
bably bave left it, bad sbe bappened to be tbere, as ali 
tbe otber residents in tbe country were doing. 

Tbe sigbt of tbe different places tbey passed brougbt 
tbese tbougbts to Agnese's mind more vividly, and in- 
creased tbe ardour of ber desires. Leaving tbe footpatb 
tbrougb tbe fields, tbey bad taken tbe public road, tbe 
very same along wbicb Agnese bad come wben bringing 
bome ber daugbter for so sbort a tìme, after baving 
stayed witb ber at tbe tailor's. Tbe village was already 
in sigbt. 

" We will just say * bow d'ye do* to tbese good people," 
said Agnese. 

" Yes, and rest tbere a little ; for I begin to bave bad 
enougb of tbis basket ; and to get a moutbful to eat 
too," said Perpetua. 

" On condition we don*t lose time ; for we are not 
joumeying for our amusement," concluded Don Ab- 
bondio. 

Tbey were received witb open arms, and welcomed 
witb mucb pleasure ; it reminded tbem of a former deed 
of benevolence. " Do good to as many as you can, " bere 
remarks our autbor, " and you will tbe more frequently 
bappen to meet witb countenances wbicb bring you 
pleasure." 

Agnese burst into a flood of tears on embracing tbe 
good woman, wbicb was a great relief to ber ; and could 
only reply witb sobs to tbe questions wbicb sbe and ber 
busband put about Lucia. 
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" She is better off than we are," said Don Abbondio ; 
'' she's at Milan, out of ali danger, and far away fìrom 
these diabolical dangers." 

" Are the Signor Curate, and bis companion, making 
their escape, then ?" asked the taìlor. 

" Certaìnly," replied botb master and servant, in one 
breath. 

" Oh, how I pity youboth!" 

" We are on our way," said Don Abbondio, " to the 
Castle of ♦ ♦ *." 

" That's a very good thought ; you'll be as safe there 
as in Paradise." 

" And youVe no fear bere ?" said Don Abbondio. 

" III teli you, Signor Curate : they won't bave to 
come bere to halt, or, as you know the saying ìs, in 
polite language, in ospitazione : we are too much out of 
their road, thank Heaven. At the worst, there '11 only 
be a little party of foragers, which God forbid ! — but, in 
any case, there's plenty of time. We shall first bear the 
intelligence firom the other unfortunate towns, where 
they go to take up their quarters." 

It was determined to stop bere and take a little rest ; 
and as it was just the dinner-hour, " My friends," said 
the tailor, " will do me the favour of sharing my poor 
table : at any rate, you will bave a hearty welcome," 

Perpetua said she had brought some refreshment 
with them ; and after exchanging a few complimentary 
speeches, they agreed to put ali together, and dine in 
company. 

The children gathered with great glee round their old 
friend Agnese. Very soon, however, the tailor desired 
one of bis little girls (the same that had carried that 
gìft of charity to the widow Maria ; who knows if any 
reader remembers it !) to go and shell a few early chest- 
nuts, which were deposited in one corner, and tben put 
them to roast. 
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" And you," said he to a little boy, " go into the gar- 
den, and shake the peach-tree till some of the fruit falls, 
and bring them ali here; go. And you/' said he to 
another, " go, climb the fig-tree, and gather a few of the 
ripest figs. You know that business too well already." 
He himself went to tap a little barrel of wine ; his wife 
to fetch a clean table-cloth ; Perpetua took out thie 
provisions ; the table was spread ; a napkin and earthen- 
\rare piate were placed at the most honourable seat 
for Don Abbondio, with a knife and fork which Per- 
petua had in the basket ; the dinner was dished, and the 
party seated themselves at the table, and partook of the 
repast, if not with great merriment, at least with much 
more than any of the guests had anticipated enjoying 
that day. 

" What say you, Signor Curate, to a tum out of this 
sort ?" said the taUor ; '* I could fancy I was reading the 
history of the Moors in France." 

" What say I? To think that even this trouble 
should fall to my lot ! " 

" Well, you've chosen a good asylum," resumed hìs 
host ; " people would he puzzled to get up there by 
force. And you'U find company there; it's already 
reported that many have retreated thither, and many 
more are daily arriving." 

" I would fain hope," said Don Abbondio, " thatwe 
shall he well received. I know this brave Signor ; and 
when I once had the pleasure of being in his company, 
he was so exceedingly polite." 

" And he sent word to me," said Agnese, " by his 
most illustrious Lordship, that if ever I wanted any- 
thing, I had only to go to him." 

" A great and wonderful conversion !" resumed Don 
Abbondio : " and does he really continue to persevere ?" 

" Oh yes," said the tailor; and he began to speak at 
some length upon the holy life of the Unnamed, and 
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how, from being a scourge to the country, he had become 
ìts example and benefactor. 

" And ali those people he kept under him .... that 
household ....'' rejoined Don Abbondio, who had more 
than once heard somethìng about them, but had never 
been suffidently assured of the truth. 

" They are most of them dismìssed," replied the 
tailor; " and they who remain bave altered their 
habits in a wonderful way! In short, this castle has 
become hke the Thebaid. You, Signor, understand 
these thìngs." 

He then began to recaU, with Agnese, the vìsit of the 
CardìnaL •* A great man," said he, " a great man! 
Pity that he left us so hastily ; for I did not, and could 
not, do him any honour. How often I wish I could 
speak to hhn again, a little more at my ease !" 

Having left the table, he made them observe an 
engraved likeness of the Cardinal, which he kept himg 
up on one of the door-posts, in veneration for the per- 
son, and also that he might he able to say to any visitor, 
that the portrait did not resemble him ; for he himself 
had had an opportunity of studying the Cardinal, dose 
by, and at bis leisure, in that very room. 

'^ Did they mean this thing bere for him ?" said 
Agnese. " It's like him in dress ; but . . . ." 

** It doesn't resemble him, does it ?" said the tailor. 
" I always say so, too ; but it bears bis name, if nothing 
more ; it serves as a remembrance." 

Don Abbondio was in a great hurry to he going; 
the tailor undertook to find a conveyance to carry them 
to the foot of the ascent, and having gone in search of 
one, shortly retumed to say that it was coming. Then, 
tuming to Don Abbondio, he added, " Signor Curate, 
if you should ever like to take a hook with you up 
there to pass away the time, I shall be glad to serve you 
in my poor way ; for I sometimes amuse myself a little 

VCL. II. R R 
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with reading. They're not things to suit yon, being ali 
in the vulgar tongue ; but, perhaps . . . ." 

" Thank you, thank you," replied Don Abbondio ; 
** under present circumstances, one has hardly bralas 
enough to attend to vfÌL&t we are bìd to read." 

Whìle offering and refdsìng thanks, and excbangìng 
condolence, good wishes, invìtations, and promises to 
make another stay there on their return, the cart arrived < 
at the front door. Putting in their baskets, the travel- 
lìng party mounted after them, and undertook, with 
rather more ease and tranquillity of mìnd, the second 
half of their joumey. 

The tailor had related the truth to Don Abbondio 
about the Unnamed. From the day on which we left 
him, he had steadily persevered in the course he had 
proposed to himself, atoning for wrongs, seeking peace, 
relieving the poor, and performìng every good work for 
which an opportunity presented itself. The courage he 
had formerly manifested in offence and defence now 
showed itself in abstaining from both one and the other. 
He had laid down ali his weapons, and always walked 
alone, willing to encounter the possible consequences of 
the raany deeds of violence he had committed, and per- 
suaded that it would be the comnùssion of an additional 
one to employ force in defence of a life which owed so 
much to so many creditors; and persuaded, too, that 
every evil which might be done to him would be an 
offence ofifered to God, but, with respect to himself a 
just retribution ; and that he, above ali, had no right to 
constitute himself a punisher of such offences. However, 
he had continued not less inviolate than when he had 
kept in readiness for his security, so many armed hands» 
and his own. The remembrance of his former ferocity, 
and the sight of his present meekness, one of which, it 
might bave been expected, would bave left so many long* 
ings for revenge, while the other rendered that revenge so 
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easy, conspired, instead, to procure and maintain for 
him an admiratìoii, which was the principal guarantee 
for bis safety. He was that very man whora no one 
could humble, and who bad now humbled bìmself. 
Every feeling of rancour, tberefore, formerly irritated by 
bis contemptuous bebaviour, and by tbe fears of others, 
vanished before tbis new bumility : tbey wbom be bad 
offended bad now obtained, beyond ali expectation, and 
witbout danger, a satìsfaction wbìcb tbey could not 
bave promised tbemselves from tbe most complete 
revenge — tbe satìsfaction of seeing sucb a man mourn- 
ing over tbe wrongs be bad committed, and participating, 
so to say, in tbeir indignatìon. More tban one, wbose 
bitterest and greatest sorrow bad been, for many years, 
tbat be saw no probability of ever finding bimself, in 
any instance, stronger tban tbis powerful oppressor, 
tbat be migbt revenge bimself for some great injury, 
meeting bim afterwards alone, unarmed, and witb tbe 
air of one wbo would offer no resistance, felt only an 
impulse to salute bim witb demonstrations of respect. 
In bis voluntary abasement, bis countenance and beba- 
viour bad acquired, witbout bis being aware of it, some- 
tbing more lofty and noble ; because tbere was in tbem, 
more clearly tban ever, tbe absence of ali fear. Tbe 
most violent and pertinacious batred felt, as it were, 
restrained and beld in awe by tbe public veneration for 
so penitent and beneficent a man. Tbis was carried to 
sucb a lengtb, tbat be often found it difficult to avoid 
tbe public expression of it wbicb was addressed to bim, 
and was obliged to be careful tbat be did not evince too 
plainly in bis looks and actions tbe inward compunction 
be felt, nor abase bimself too mucb, lest be sbould be 
too mucb exalted. He bad selected tbe lowest place in 
cburcb, and woe to any one wbo sbould bave attempted 
to pre-occupy it ! it would bave been, as it were, usurp- 
ing a post of bonour. To bave offended bim, or even 
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to bave treated him disrespectUilly, would bave appeared 
noi 80 mucb a criminal or cowardly, as a sacrilegious 
act: and even tbey wbo would scarcely bave been 
restrained by ibis feeling on ordinary occasions, parti- 
cipated in it, more or less. 

Tbese and otber reasons sbeltered bim also from tbe 
more remote anìmadversions of public autbority, and 
procured for bim, even in tbis quarter, tbe security to 
wbicb be bimself bad never given a tbougbt. His rank 
and family, wbicb bad at ali times been some protectioa 
to bim, availed bim more tban ever, now tbat personal 
recommendations, tbe renown of bis conversion, was 
added to bis already Olustrious and famous, or ratber 
infamous, name. Magistrates and nobles publicly re- 
joiced witb tbe people at tbe cbange ; and it would bave 
appeared very incongruous to come forward irritated 
against a man wbo was tbe subject of so many congra- 
tulations. Besides, a government occupied witb a pro- 
tracted, and often unprosperous, war against active and 
oft-renewed rebellions, would bave been very well satis- 
fìed to be freed from tbe most indomitable and irksome, 
witbout going in searcb of anotber : tbe more so, as 
tbis conversion produced reparations wbicb tbe autbo- 
rities were not accustomed to obtain, nor even to 
demand. To molest a saint seemed no very good 
means to ward off tbe reproacb of baving never been 
able to repress a villain ; and tbe example tbey would 
bave made of bim would bave bad no otber effect tban 
to dissuade otbers, like bim, from following bis example. 
Probably, too, tbe sbare tbat Cardinal Federigo bad 
bad in bis conversion, and tbe association of bis name 
witb tbat of tbe convert, served tbe latter as a sacred 
sbield. And, in tbe state of tbìngs and ideas in tbose 
times, in tbe singular relations between tbe ecclesias- 
tical autbority and tbe civil power, wbicb so frequently 
contended witb eacb otber witbout at ali aiming at 
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mutuai destruction, nay, were always mìnglihg expres- 
sions of ackno\irledgment, and protestations of deference, 
wìth hóstilìties, and which noi unfrequently co-operated 
towards a common end, wìthout ever making peace, — 
in such a state of tliings, ìt mìght almost seem, in a 
manner, that the reconcìliation of the first carrìed along 
vith it, ìf not the absolution, at least the forgetiìilness, 
of the second ; when the former alone had been employed 
to produce an effect equally desired by both. 

Thus that very individuai, who, had he &llen from 
his eminence, would bave excited emulation among 
smaU and great in trampling him under foot, now, 
having spontaneously humbled himself to the dust, was 
reverenced by many, and spared by ali. 

Trae it is, that there were, indeed, many to whom this 
much-talked-of change brought anything but satisfac- 
tion : many hired perpetrators of crime, many other 
associates in guilt, who thereby lost a great support 
on which they had been accustomed to depend, and who 
beheld the threads of a deeply-woven plot suddenly 
snapped, at the moment, perhaps, when they were 
expecting the intelligence of its completion. But we bave 
already seen what various sentiments were awakened 
by the announcement of this conversion in the ruffians 
who were with their master at the time, and heard it 
from his own lips : astonishment, grief, depression, 
vexation ; a little, indeed, of everything, except con- 
tempt and hatred. The same was felt by the others 
whom he kept dispersed at difiPerent posts, and the same 
by his accomplices of higher rank, when they first 
learned the terrible tidings; and by ali for the same 
reasons. Much hatred, however, as we find in the 
passage elsewhere dted from Ripamonti, fell to the 
share of the Cardinal Federigo. They regarded him as 
one who had intruded bke an enemy into their ai&irs ; 
the Unnamed would see to the salvation of his own 
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soul ; ànd nobody had any right to complain of what 
he did. 

From tìme to tìme, the greater part of the ruffians in 
hìs household, unable to accommodate themselves to 
the new discipline, and seeing no probability that it 
wonld ever change, gradually took their departure. 
Some vieni in search of other masters, and found em- 
ployment, perchance, among the old friends of the 
patron they had left ; others enlisted in some terzo* of 
Spain or Mantua, or any other belligerent power; some 
infested the hìghways, to make war on a smaller scalè/ 
and on their own account; and others, again, contented 
themselves with going about as beggars at liberty. The 
same courses were pursued by the rest who had acted 
under bis orders in different countries. Of those who 
had contrivéd to assimilate themselves to bis new mode 
of life, or had eihbraced it of their own free will; the 
greater number, natives of the valley, retumed to the 
fìelds, or to the trades which they had learht in their 
early years, and had afterwards abandoned for a lìfe 
of villany; the strangers remained in the castle as 
domestic servants ; and both natives and strangers, as 
if blessed at the same time with their master, lìved 
contentedly, as he did, neither giving uor receiving 
injurìes, unarmed, and respected. 

But when, on the descent of the German troops; 
several fugitives from the threatened or invaded domi- 
nions arrived at bis castle to request an asylum, he, 
Tejoiced that the weak and oppressed sought refìige 
within bis walls, which had so long been regarded by 
them at a dìstance as an enormous scarecrow, receìved 
these exiles with expressions of gratitude rather than 
courtesy ; he caused it to be proclaimed that bis house 
would be open to any one who should choose to take 
refuge there; and soon proposed to put, not only bis 
* A regiment consiating of three thousand soldiers. 
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casile, but the valley ìtself, into a state of defence, if 
ever any of the German or Bei^amascan troops should 
attempi to come thither for plunder. He assembled 
the servants who stili remaìned wìth hìm (lìke the 
verses of Torti, few and valiant) ; addressed them on 
the happy opportunity that God was giving both to 
them and hìmself of employing themselves for once in 
aid of their fbllow-creatures, whom they had so often 
oppressed and terrìfied ; and with that ancient tone of 
command which expressed a certainty of being obeyed, 
announced to them in general what he wìshed them to 
do, and, above ali, ìmpressed upon them the necessity 
of keeping a restraint over themselves, that they who 
took refìige there might see in them only frìends and 
protectors. He then had broaght down from one of 
the garrets ali the fire-arms, and other warlike weapons, 
which had been for some time deposited there, and dis- 
tribated them among hìs household; ordered that ali 
the peasants and tenants of the valley, who were willìng 
to do so,' should come with arms to the castle ; provided 
those who had none with a suffident supply ; selected 
some to act as of&cers, and placed others imder their 
command; assigned to each his post at the entrance, 
and, in various parts of the valley, on the ascent, and 
at the gates of the castle; and establìshed the hours 
and methods of relieving the gaards, as in a camp, or as 
he had been accustomed to do in that very place during 
his life of rebellion. 

In one corner of tMs garret, divided irom the rest, 
were the arms which he alone had berne, his famous 
carabine, muskets, swords, pistols, huge knives, and 
poniards, either lying on the ground, or set up against 
the Wall. None of àie servants laid a finger on them ; 
but they determined to ask the Signor which he wished 
to be brought to him. " Not one of them," replìed he ; 
and whether from a vow or ìntentional design, he- 
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remained the whole time unanned, at the head of this 
species of garrìson. 

He employed, at the same time, other meii and womea 
of hìs household or dependents, in preparìng aocom- 
modation in the casde for as many persona as possible, 
in erecting bedsteads, and arranging straw beds, mat- 
ttesses, and sacks stuffed with straw, in the apartments 
whìch were now converted into dormitories. He also 
gave orders that large stores of provisions should be 
brought in for the maintenance of the gaests whom God 
should send him, and who thronged in in daily increas- 
ing numbers. He, in the meanwhile, was never sta- 
tionary; in and out of the castlé, up and down the 
asoent, round about through the yalley, to establish, 
to fortify, to yisit the different posts, to see and to be 
seen, to put and to keep ali in order by bis directions, 
oversight, and presence. In doors, and by the way, he 
gave hearty welcomes to ali the new comers whom he 
happened to meet; and ali, who had either seen this 
wonderful person before, or now beheld him foi^the first 
time, gazed at him in rapture, forgetting for a moment 
the misfortunes and alarm which had driven them 
thither, and turning to look at him, when, having severed 
himself from them, he agaìn pursued bis way. 
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^HOUGH the gresteet e 
) bom the quarter bj wldch oor three fugitivea 
i approached the valley, but rather &t ,the 
i opposite entrance ; jet, ia this second half 
of their joumey, the; began to meet with fèllow-traTel- 
lera, companìons in misfortune, nbo, fram croas-ioadB 
OH hy-patha, had isaued, or «ere issuing, into the main 
road. In drcumstances like these ali who happen to 
meet each. other are acquaintancea. Ever^time that the 
cart oTertook a pedeatiian traveller, there Was an ex- 
changing of questiona and repliea. Soma had made their 
eacape, like our frìenda, without anaitÌDg the arrivai of 
the Boldìers ; aome had heard the clengiiig of arma and 
kettledrmns ; while othera had actuall; bebeJd them, 
and painted them as the tercor-stricken iisaaUy paint 
the objects of theii teiror. 
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" Wc are fortunate, liowever," said the two women : 
'' let US thank Heaven for it. Our goods must go ; but, 
at least, we are out of the way." 

But Don Abbondio could not find so much to rejoice 
at ; even this concourse, and stili more the far greater 
one which he heard was pouring in from the opposite 
direction, began to throw a gloom over his mind. " Oh, 
what a state of things !" muttered he to the women, at 
a moment when there was nobody at band : " oh, what 
a state of things ! Don't you see, that to collect so many 
people into one place is just the same thing as to diraw 
ali the soldiers bere by force? Everybody is hiding, 
everybody carries off his things ! nothing's left in the 
houses : so they'll think there must be some treasures 
up bere. Theyll surely come i Oh poor me ! What 
bave I embarked in ? " 

" What should they bave to come bere for?" said 
Perpetua: "they are obbged to go straight on their 
way. And besides, Vve always heard say, that it's better 
to be a large party when there 's any danger." 

" A lai^e party ? a large party ?" replied Don Ab- 
bondio. *' Foolish woman ! Don't you know that a 
single German soldier could devour a hundred of such 
BS they? And then, if they should take it into their 
heads to play any pranks, it would be a fine thing, 
wouldn't it, to find ourselves in the midst of a battile? 
Oh poor me ! It would bave been less dangerous to 
bave gone to the mountains. Why should everybody 
cfaoose to go to one place ? . , . . Tiresome folks !" mut- 
tered he in a stili lower voice. ** Ali bere : stili comìng, 
òoming, coming; one after the otfaer, like sheep that 
bave no sense." 

" In this way," said Agnese, " they might say the 
same of us." 

** Hush, hush !" said Don Abbondio, " ali this talk 
does no good. Wbat's done is done : we are bere, and 
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nów we must stay bere. It will be as Providence wills : 
Heayen send it may be good !" 

But bis bórror was greatly increased wben, at tbe 
entrance of tbe valley, be saw a large body of armed 
men, some at tbe door of a bouse, and otbers quartered 
in tbe lower rooms. He cast a side glance at them : 
tbey were not tbe same faces wbicb it bad been bis lot 
to see on bis former melancboly entrance, or if tbere 
M^ereany of tbe same, tbey were strangely altered; but, 
witb ali tbis, it is ùnpossible to say wbat uneasiness 
tbis sigbt gave bim. — Ob poor me l — tbougbt be. — See, 
now, if tbey won't play pranks I It isn't likely it could 
be otberwise ; I ougbt to bave expected it from a man 
of tbis kind. But wbat wUl be want to do ? Will be 
make war ? will be play tbe king, eb ? Ob poor me ! 
In circumstances wben one woold wisb to bury one's- 
self underground, and tbis man seeks every way of 
making bimself knowu, and attracting attention; it 
seems as if be wisbed to invite tbem ! — 

" You see now, Signor master," said Perpetua, ad- 
dressing bim, ** tbere are brave people bere wbo will 
know bow to defend us. Let tbe soldiers come now i 
tbese people are not like our clowns, wbo are good for 
notbing but to drag tbeir legs after tbem." 

" Hold your tongue," said Don Abbondio, in a low 
and angry tone, "bold your tongue; you don't know 
wbat you are talking about. Pray Heaven tbat tbe 
soldiers may make baste, or tbat tbey may never come 
to know wbat is doìng bere, and tbat tbe place is being 
fortified like a fortress. Don't you know it's tbe sol-^ 
diers' business to take fortresses ? Tbey wisb notbing 
better ; to take a place by storm is to tbem like going 
to a wedding ; because aU tbey find tbey take to tbem- 
selves, and tbe inbabitants tbey put to tbe edge of tbe 
8 word. Ob poor me I Well, l'U surely see if tbere's no 
way of putting oneself in safety on some of tbese 
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peaks. They won't reach me there in a battle! oh, 
they won't reach me there !" 

*< If you're afraid, toc, of being defended and helped 
. . . ." Perpetua was again beginning ; but Don Ab- 
bondio sharply interrupted ber, though stili in a sup- 
pressed tone : '' Hold your tongue ; and take good care 
you don't report what weVe said : woe unto us if you do ! 
Remember tìiat we must always put on a pleasant coun- 
tenance bere, and approve ali we see.** 

At Malanotte they found another watch of armed 
men, to whom Don Abbondio submissively took off bis 
hat, saying, in the meanwhile, in bis heart — Alas ! alas ! 
IVe certainly come to an encampment ! — Here the cari 
stopped ; they dismounted ; Don Abbondio hastily paid 
and dismissed the driver ; and with bis two companions 
silently mounted the steep. The sight of these places 
recalled to bis imagination, and mingled with bis pre- 
sent troubles the remembrance of those which he had 
suffered here once before. And Agnese, who had never 
seen these scenes, and who had drawn to herself an ima- 
ginary picture, which presented itself to ber mind when- 
ever she thought of the circumstances that had occurred 
here, on seeing them now as they were in reality, expe- 
rienced a new and more vìvid feeling of these moumful 
recoUections. "Oh, Signor Curate!" exclaimed she, 
" to think that my poor Lucia has passed along this 
road !...." 

** Will you hold your tongue, you absurd woman?" 
cried Don Abbondio in ber ear. " Are those things to 
be bringing up here? Don't you know we are in bis 
place ? It was well for us nobody heard you then ; but 
if you talk in this way . . . ." 

" Oh!" said Agnese; ** now that he*s a saint! . . . ." 

" Well, be quiet!" repbed Don Abbondio again in ber 
ear. "Do you think one may say without caution, 
even to saints, ali that passes through one*s mind? 
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Think rather of thanking him for bis goodness to 
you." 

" Oh, I Ve already tbought of tbat : do you tbink J 
don't know even a little civility ?" 

" Civility ìs, not to say tbings tbat may be disagree- 
able to a person, particularly to one M^bo is not accus- 
tomed to bear tbem. And understand well, botb of you, 
tbat tbis is not a place to go cbattering about, and say- 
ing wbatever may bappen to come into your beads. It 
is a great Signor's bouse, you know tbat already : see 
wbat a bousebold tbere is ali around : people of aU sorts 
come bere ; so be prudent, if you can : weigb your words ; 
and, above ali, let tbere be few of tbem, and only wben 
tbere is a necessity : one can't get wrong wben one is 
silent." 

" You do far worse, witb ali your ....*' Perpetua 
began : but, ** Husb !" cried Don Abbondio, in a sup- 
pressed voice, at tbe same time bastily taking off bis 
bat, and makìng a profound bow : for, on looking up, 
be bad discovered tbe Unnamed coming down to meet 
tbem. He, on bis part, bad noticed and recognised Don 
Abbondio, and was now bastening to welcome bim. 

" Signor Curate," said be, wben be bad reacbed bim, 
" I sbould bave liked to offer you my bouse on a plea- 
santer occasion; but, under any circumstances, I am 
exceedingly glad to be able to be of some service to you." 

" Trusting in your illustrious Lordsbip's great kind- 
ness," replied Don Abbondio, " I bave ventured to come, 
under tbese melancboly circumstances, to intrude upon 
you : and, as your illustrious Lordsbip sees, I bave also 
presumed to bring ,ompany witb me. Tbis is my 
housekeeper . . . ." 

" Sbe is welcome," said tbe Unnamed. 

" And tbis," continued Don Abbondio, " is a woman 
to wbom your Lordsbip bas already been very good : 
tbe motber of tbat .... of tbat . . . ." 
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" Of Lucia," said Agnese. 

" Of Lucìa !" exclaìmed the Unnamed, turning with a 
look of sbame towards Agnese. " Been yery good, I ! 
Immortai God! You are very good to me, to come 
bere . . . . to me ... . to tbìs bouse. You are most 
beartìly welcome. You bring a blessìng along wìtb 
you." 

" Ob, sir," said Agnese, " I come to give you 
trouble. I bave, too," continued sbe, going very dose 
to bis ear, " to tbank you . . . ." 

Tbe Unnamed interrupted tbese words, by anxiously 
making inquiries about Lucia: and baving beard tbe 
intelligence tbey bad to give, be tumed to accompany 
bis new guests to tbe castle, and persisted in doing so, 
in spite of tbeir ceremonious opposition. Agnese cast 
a glance at tbe Curate, wbicb meant to say, — You see, 
now, wbetber there's any need for you to interpose be- 
tween us with your advice ! — 

" Have tbey reacbed your parisb?" asked tbe Un- 
named, addressing Don Abbondio. 

" No, Signor ; for I would not willingly await the 
arrivai of tbese devils," replied be. " Heaven knows ìf 
I should have been able to escape alive out of tbeir 
hands, and come to trouble your illustrious Lordship." 

" Well, well, you may take courage," resumed tbe 
nobleman, " for you are now safe enough. They'U not 
come up bere ; and if tbey should wish to make the 
trial, we're ready to receive them." 

" We'll hope tbey won't come," said Don Abbondio. 
" I bear," added be, pointing with bis finger towards the 
mountains which enclosed tbe vaUey on the opposite 
side, " I bear that another band of soldiers is wandering 
about in that quarter too, but .... but . . . ." 

" Trae," replied the Unnamed; "but you need have 
no fear : we are ready for them also." — Between two 
fires, — in the meanwbile said Don Abbondio to bimself : 
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— exactly betweén two fires. Where bave I suffered 
myself to be drawn ? and by two silly women ! And 
this man seems actually in bis element in it ali ! Oh, 
wbat people tbere are in the world ! — 

On enterìng the castle, the Signor bad Agnese and 
Perpetua conducted to an apartment in the quarter 
assigned to the women, which occupied three of the four 
sides of the inner court, in the back part of the building, 
and was situated on a jutting and isolated rock, over- 
hanging a precipice. The men were lodged in the sides 
of the other court to the right and left, and in that which 
looked on the esplanade. The centrai block, which se- 
parated the two quadrangles, and afforded a passage 
fìrom one to the other through a wide archway opposite 
the principal gate, was partly occupied with provisions, 
and partly served as a depository for any little property 
the refiigees might wish to secure in this retreat. In 
the quarters appropriated to the men, was a small apar<> 
ment destìned for the use of any clergy who might hap- 
pen to take refuge tbere. Hither the Unnamed himself 
conducted Don Abbondio, who was the first to take 
possession of it. 

Three or four-and-twenty days our fugitives remained 
at the castle, in a state of continuai bustle, forming a 
large company, which at first received Constant addì- 
tions, but without any incidents of importance. Perhaps, 
however, not a single day passed without their resort- 
ing to arms. Lansquenets were coming in this direction ; 
cappelletti had been seen in that. Every time this intel- 
ligence was brought, the Unnamed sent men to recon- 
noitre ; and, if tbere were any necessity, took with him 
some whom he kept in readiness for the purpose, and 
accompanied them beyond the valley, in the direction of 
the indicated danger. And it was a singular thing to 
behold abandof brìgands, SLrmedcap-à-piéf and conducted 
like soldiers by one who was himself unarmed. Generally 
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it proved io be only foragers and disbanded pillagers, 
who contrìved to make off before they were taken by 
surprise. But once, wben drìving away some of these, 
to teacb them not to come again into that neigbbour- 
bood, tbe Unuamed receired intelligence tbat an adjoin- 
ing viUage was invaded and given up to plunder. They 
were soldiers of yarious corps, wbo, havìng loitered be- 
hind to hont for booty, bad formed themselves into a 
band, and made a sudden irruption into tbe lands sur- 
rounding that wbere tbe army bad taken up its quarters ; 
despoiling tbe inbabitants, and even levying contribu- 
tions from them. The Unnamed made a brief harangue 
to bis followers, and bid them march forward to the 
invaded village. 

They arrived unexpectedly : the plonderers, who bad 
thought of nothing but taking the spoil, abandoned their 
prey in the midst, on seeing men in arms, and ready for 
battle, coming down upon them, and bastily took to 
flight, without waìting for one anotber, in tbe direction 
wbence they bad come. He pursued them for a little 
distance ; then, making a halt, waited awhile to see if 
any fresh object presented itself, and at length retumed 
homewards. It is impossible to describe the sbouts of 
applause and benedìction whicb accompanied the troop 
of delìverers and its leader, on passing througb the 
rescued vill^e. 

Among the multitude of refogees assembled in tbe 
castle, strangers to each other, and differing in rank, 
habits, sex, and age, no disturbance of any moment oc- 
curred. Tbe Unnamed bad placed guards in various 
posts, ali of whom endeavoured to ward off any unplea- 
santness wìth the care usually exhibited by those wbo 
are held accountable for any misdemeanours. 

He bad also requested tbe dergy, and others of most 
authority among those to whom he afforded sbelter, to 
walk round tbe place, and keep a watch ; and, as often 
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as he coùld, he himself went abont to show hìmself in 
every direction, while, even in his absence, the remem- 
brance of who was in the house served as a restraìnt to 
those who needed it Besides, they were ali people that 
had fled from danger, and hence generally indined to 
peace : while the thoughts of their homes and property, 
and in some cases, of relati ves and Mends whom they had 
left exposed to danger, and the tidings they heard firom 
without, depressed their spirits, and thus maintained 
and constantly increased this disposition. 

There were, however, some unburdened spirits, some 
men of firmer mould and stronger courage, who tried to 
pass these days merrily. They had abandoned their 
homes because they were not strong enou^h to defend 
them ; but they saw no use in weeping and aighing over 
things that couId not be helped, or in pictnring to them- 
selvesy and contemplatìng beforehand, in imagination, 
the havoc they would only too soon witness with their 
own eyes. Famihes acquainted with each other had left 
their homes at the same time, and had met with each 
other again in this retreat ; new friendships were formed ; 
and the multitude were divided into parties, according to 
their several habits and dispositìons. They who had 
money and consideration went to dine down in the 
valley, where eating-houses and inns had been hastily 
run up for the occasion : in some, mouthfUls were inter- 
changed with lamentations, or no subject but their 
nùsfortunes was allowed to be discussed; in others, 
misfortunes were never remembered, unless it were to 
say that they must not think about them. To those 
who eìther could not, or would not, bear part of the ex- 
penses, bread, soup, and wine were distributed in the 
castle ; besides other tables which were laid out daily 
for those whom the Signor had expressly inyited to 
partake of them ; and our acquaintances were amoug 
this number. 

VCL. IJ. 8 8 
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Agnese and Perpetua, net to eat the bread of idle- 
ness, had begged to bé employed in the servìces which, 
in so large an establishment, must bave been required ; 
and in these occupations they spent a great part of the 
day, while the rest was passed in chattìng with some 
Mends, whose acquaintance they had made, or with the 
unfortimate Don Abbondio. This individuai, though he 
had nothing to do, was, nevertheless, nerer afflicted with 
ennui : bis fears kèpt him company. The direct dread of 
an assaulthad, I believe, subsided: or, if it stili remained, 
it was one which gave him theleastuneasiness; because, 
wheneyer he bestowed upon it the slightest thought, 
he conld not help seeing how unfounded it was. Bat 
the idea of the surroundmg country, inundated on both 
sides with brutal soldiers, the armour and armed meii 
he had constantly before bis eyes, the remembrance 
that he was in a castle, together with the thought of 
the many things that might happen any moment in 
such a situation, ali contributed to keep him in ìndis- 
tinct, general, Constant alarm ; let alone the anxiety he 
felt when he thought of bis poor home. During the 
whole time he remained in this asylum, he never once 
went more than a stone's throw from the building, nor 
ever set foot on the descent : bis sole walk was to go 
out upon the esplanade, and pace up and down, sometimes 
to one, sometimes to the other side of the castle, there 
to look down among the cliffs and precìpices, in hopes 
of discovering some practicable passage, some kind of 
footpath, by which he might go in search of a hiding- 
place, in case of being very dosely pressed. On meeting 
any of bis companions in this asylum, he failed not to 
make a profound bow, or respectfìil salutatìon, but he 
associated with rery few; bis most firequent conver- 
sations were with the two women, as we bave related ; 
and to them he poured out ali bis griefe, at the rìsk of 
bcìng sometimes silenced by Perpetua, and completely 
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put to shame even by Agnese. At table, however, where 
he sai but little, and talked stili less, he heard the news 
of the terrible march which arrived daily at the castle, 
either reported from village to village, and from mouth 
to mouth, or brought thither by some one who had at 
first determined to remain at home, and had, after ali, 
made his escape, without having been able to save any- 
thing, and probably, also, after receiving considerable 
ili-treatment ; and every day brought with it some fresh 
tale of misfortune. Some, who were newsmongers by 
profession, diligently collected the different rumours, 
weighed ali the yarious accounts, and then gave the 
substance of them to the others. They disputed which 
were the most destructive regiments, and whether infan- 
try or cavalry were the worst ; they reported, às well 
as they could, the names of some of the leaders ; related 
some of their past enterprises, specified the places of 
halting, and the daily marches. That day such a regì- 
ment would spread over such a district ; to-morrow, it 
would ravage such another, where, in the meanwhile, 
another had been playing the very devil, and worse. 
They chiefly, however, sought Information, and kept 
count of the regiments which irom time to time crossed 
the bridge of Lecco, because these might be considered 
as fairly gone, and really out of the territory. The ca- 
valry of Wallensteìn passed it, and the infantry of Mar- 
radas ; the cavalry of Anlzalt, and the infantry under 
Brandeburgo ; the troops of Montecuccoli, then those of 
Ferrari; then followed Altringer, then Furstenburg, 
then Colloredo; after them carne the Croatians, Tor- 
quato Conti, and this, that, and the other leader; and 
last of ali, in Heaven's good time, came atlength Galasso. 
The flying squadron of Venetians made their final exit; 
and the whole country, on either band, was once more 
set at liberty. Those belonging to the invaded villages 
ijrhich were first cleared of their ravagers, had already 
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began to evacaate the castle, and every day people con- 
tinued to leave the place : as after an autumnal stonn, 
the birds may be seen ìssuing on every side from the 
leafy branches of a great tree, where they had sought a 
shelter from ite iìiry. Our three reixigees were, perhaps, 
the last to take their departure, owìng to Don Abbon- 
dìo's extreme reluctance to nm the rìsk, if they retumed 
home immediately, of meeting some stragghng soldiers 
who might stili be loitenng in the rear of the army. It 
was in Tain Perpetua repeated and insisted, that the longer 
they delayed, the greater opportunities they afforded 
to the thieves of the neighbourhood to enter the house 
and finish the business : wfaeneyer the safety of life was 
at stake, Don Abbondio inrariably gained the day ; 
unless, indeed, the imminence of the danger were such 
as to deprive him of the power of self-defence. 

On the day fixed for their departure, theUnnamed 
had a carriage in readiness at Malanotte, in whìch he 
had already placed a fìlli supply of clothes for Agnese. 
Drawing her a little aside, he also forced her to accept 
a small store of tcudi, to compensate for the damages 
she would find at home ; although, striking her breast, 
she kept repeatìng that she had stili some of the first 
supply left. 

" When you see your poor good Lucia • . . /' said he, 
the last thing : " I am already convinced she prays for 
me, because I bave done her so much wrong ; teli her, 
then, that I thank her, and trust in God her prayers 
will return, also, in equal blessìngs upon her own head." 

He then insisted upon accompanying bis three guests 
to the carriage. The obsequious and extravagant ac- 
knowledgments of Don Abbondio, and the complimen- 
tary speeches of Perpetua, we leave to the reader's 
imagination. They set off, made a short stay, accordìng 
to agreement, at the tailor's cottage, and there heard a 
hundred particuiars of the march, the usuai tale of theft. 
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violence, destructìon, and obscenity ; but there, fortu- 
nately, none of the soldiery had been seen. 

<* Ah, Signor Curate !" said the tailor, as he offered hìm 
hÌ8 arm to assist hìm again into the carrìage, " they*ll 
have matter enough for a printed book in a scene of 
destructìon like this." 

As they advanced a little on their joumey, our travel- 
lers began to witness, wìth their own eyes, something 
of what they had heard described ; vineyards despoiled, 
not as by the vintager, but as though a storm of wind 
and hail combined had exerted their utmost energies ; 
branches strewn upon the earth, broken off, and tram- 
pled under foot; stakes tom up, the ground trodden 
and covered with chips, leaves, and twigs ; trees up- 
rooted, or their branches lopped ; hedges broken down ; 
stiles carried away. In the villages, too, doors shivered 
to pieces, Windows destroyed, straw, rags, rubbish of ali 
kìnds, lying in heaps, or scattered ali over the pave- 
ment ; a dose atmosphere, and horrid odours of a more 
revolting nature proceeding firom the houses ; some of 
the villagers busy in sweeping out the accumulatìon of 
filth within them; others in repairing the doors and 
Windows as they best could; some again weeping in 
groups, and indulgìng in lamentations together; and as 
the carriage drove through, hands stretched out on both 
sides at the doors of the yehicle imploring alms. 

With these scenes, now before their eyes, now pic- 
tured in their minds, and with the expectatìon of finding 
their own houses in just the same state, they at length 
arrìved there, and found that their expectations were 
indeed realised. 

Agnese deposited her bundles in one cornef of ber 
little yard, the cleanest spot that remained about the 
house ; she then set herself to sweep it thoroughly, and 
collect and re-arrange the little fumiture which had been 
lefb her ; she got a carpenter and blacksmith to come 
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and mend the doors and window-frames ; and then, un- 
packing the linen which had been gìven her, and secretly 
counting OTer her fresh store of coins, she exclaimed to 
herself, — IVe fallen upon my feet! God, and the Ma- 
donna, and that good Signor, be thanked! I may 
indeed say, l've fallen upon my feet! — 

Don Abbondio and Perpetua entered the house with- 
out the aid of keys, and at every step they took in the 
passage encountered a fetid odour, a poisonous effluvia, 
which almost drove them back. Holding their noses, 
they adyanced to the kitchen-door ; entered on tip-tee, 
carefully picking their -way to avoid the most disgusting 
parts of the fìlthy Straw which covered the ground, and 
cast a glance around. Nothing was left whole; but 
relics and fragments of what once had been, both bere 
and in other parts of the house, were to be seen in every 
corner : quUls and feathers from Perpetua's fowls, 
scraps of linen, leaves out of Don Abbondio 's calendars, 
remnants of kitchen utensils ; ali heaped together, or 
scattered in confusion upon the floor. On the hearth 
might be dìscovered tokens of a riotous scene of de- 
struction, like a multitude of ordinary ideas scattered 
through a widely-diffdsed period by a professed orator. 
There were the vestiges of extinguished faggots and 
billets of wood, which showed them to bave been once 
the arm of a chair, a tablé-foot, the door of a cupboard, 
a bed-post, or a stave of the little cask which contaìned 
the wine, so beneficiai to Don Abbondio 's stomach. 
The rest was cinders and coals ; and with some of these 
very coals, the spoilers, by way of recreation, had scrawled 
on the walls distorted figures, doing their best, by the 
help of sundry square caps, shaven crowns, and large 
bands, to represent priests, studiously exhibited in ali 
manner of horrible and ludicrous attitudes : an inten- 
tion, certainly, in which such artists could not possibly 
bave failed. 
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" Ah, the diity pigs I" exd^med Pei^tuEu " Ah, 
the thieves !" crìed Don Abbondio ; and, as if making 
theìr escape, tìiej nent out hy another door, that led 
into the garden. Once more drawing tbeic breftth, thcy 
went Htraight up to the fig-tree ; but, even before reach- 
ing it, they discovered that the ground hnd been dis- 
turbed, and both together nttered an exclamation of 
disma;; and, on conmigiip,thej'foundui trath,iitstead 



of the dead, only the empty tomb. This gave rise to 
Bome disputea; Don Abbondio b^an to Bcold Perpetua 
foT having hidden it BO badi; : it may be ima^ned whe- 
ther she would fail to retori : and after indnlging in 
mutuai recritninatìon tiU they nere tìred, they retnmed, 
with many a iingering look cast back at the empty hole, 
grumbliog into the house. They found things nearly in 
the Bame state everywbere. Long and diligently they 
workedtocleanse and purify the house, the more so as it 
waa then extremely dìfficult to get any help; and they 
remained, for I know not nhat length of time, as IT in 
encainpment, arranging things as tbey best conld — and 
bad was the best — and gradually reatoring doors, fumi- 
ture, and utensila, with money lent to them by Agnese. 
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In addition to these grievances, this dìsaster was, for 
some lime afterwards, the source of many other very 
ticklish disputes ; for Perpetua, by dint of asking, peep- 
ing, and hunting out, had come to know for certain that 
some of ber master's household goods, which were 
thought to bave been carried off or destroyed by tbe 
soldiers, were, ìnstead, safe and sound witb some people 
in tbe neìgbbourbood ; and sbe was continually ter- 
menting ber master to make a stir about tbem, and 
claim Ids own. A cbord more odious to Don Abbondio 
could not bave been touebed, consìdermg tbat bis pro- 
perty was in tbe bands of ruffians, of tbat species of 
persons, tbat is to say, witb wbom be bad it most at 
beart to remain at peace. 

" But if I don't want to know about tbese tbings ....'* 
said be. " How often am I to teli you tbat wbat is gene, 
is gone ? Am I to be barassed in tbis way, too, because 
my bouse bas been robbed ?" 

" I teli you," replied Perpetua, " tbat you would let 
tbe very eyes be eaten out of your bead. To rob otbers 
is a sin, but witb you, it is a sin not to rob you." 

" Very proper language for you, certainly !" answered 
Don Abbondio. " Will you bold your tongue ? " 

Perpetua did bold ber tongue, but not so directly ; and 
even tben every tbing was a pretext for beginning again ; 
so tbat tbe poor man was at last redueed to tbe neces- 
sity of suppressing every lamentation on tbe lack of tbis 
or tbat article of fìimiture, at tbe moment be most 
wanted to give vent to bis regrets ; for more tban once 
be bad been doomed to bear : ** Go seek it at sucb a 
one's, wbo bas it, and wbo wouldn't bave kept it till 
uow, if be badn't bad to deal witb sucb an easy man." 

Anotber and more vivid cause of disquietude, was the 
intelligence tbat soldiers continued daily to be passing 
in confusion, as be bad too well coi^ectured ; bence be 
was ever in apprehension of seeing a man, or even a 
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band of men, arrìving at hìs door, which he had had 
repaired in baste the first thing, and which he kept 
barred with the greatest precaation ; but, thank Heaven ! 
this catastrophe neyer occurred. These terrors, how- 
ever, were not appeased, when a new one was added to 
their number. 

But bere we must leave the poor man on one side : 
for other matterà are now to be treated of than bis pri- 
vate apprehensions, the misfortunes of a few villages, or 
a transient disaster. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

'HE plague, which the Board of Health had 
feared might enter with the German troops 
into the Milanese, had entered it indeed, as 
is well knowu; and it is likewise well 
known, that it paused not here, but invaded and raTaged 
a great part of Italy. Following the thread of our story, 
we now come to relate the principal incidents of this 
calamity in the Milanese, or rather in Milan almost 
exclusively: for almost exclusively of the city do the 
records of the times treat, nearly as it always and every- 
where happens, for good reasons or bad. And, to say 
the truth, it is not only our object, in this narrative, to 
represent the state of things in which our characters 
will shortly be placed ; but at the same time to deve- 
lope, as far as may be in so limited a space, and from 
our pen, an event in the history of our coimtry more 
celebrated than well known. 

Of the many contemporary accounts, there is not one 
which is sufficient by itself to convey a distinct and con- 
nected idea of it ; as there is not, perhaps, one which 
may not give us some assistance in forming that idea. 
In every one, not excepting that of Ripamonti,* which 
considerably exceeds ali the rest, both in copiousness 
and in its selection of facts, and stili more in its method 

* Joseph! Ripamoutii, canonici scalensis, chronistce urbis Mediolani, 
de Feste quee fuit anno 1630, Lib. V. Mediolani, 1640. Apud Malatcstas. 
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of viewing them, essentìal facts are omitted which are 
recorded in others ; in every one there are errors of ma- 
terial importance, whicb may be detected and rectified 
with the help of some other, or of the few printed or 
manuscript acts of public authority which stili remain ; 
and we may often discover in one, those causes, the 
effects of which were found partially developed in an- 
other. In ali, too, a strange confusion of times and 
things preyailed, and a perpetuai wandering backward 
and forward, as it were at random, without design, spe- 
cial or general : the character, by the bye, of books of 
ali classes in those days, chiefly among such as were 
written in the vulgar tongue, at least in Italy ; whether, 
also, in the rest of Europe, the leamed will know, and 
we shrewdly suspect it so to bave been. No writer of later 
date has attempted to examine and compare these me- 
moirs, with the view of extracting thence a connected 
seriesof events, ahistoryof this piagne; sothat the idea 
generally formed of it must necessarìly be very imcertain 
and somewhat confiised, a Tague idea of great evils and 
great errors, (and assuredly there were both one and the 
other beyond what can possibly be imagined), — an idea 
composed more of opinìons than of facts, mingled, in- 
deed, with a few scattered events, but unconnected, 
sometimes, with their most characteristic circumstances, 
and without distinction of time, that is to say, without 
perception of cause and effect, of course and progress. 
We, having examined and compared, with at least much 
diligence, ali the printed accounts, more than one un- 
published one, and (in comparison of the few that 
remain on the subject) many officiai documents, bave 
endeavoured to do, not, perhaps, ali that is needed, but 
something which has not hitherto been done. We do 
not purpose relating every public act, nor ali the results 
worthy, in some degree, of remembrance. Stili less do 
we pretend to render needless to such as would gain a 
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* more complete acquaintance with the subject, the perusal 
of the originai writings : we are too well aware what 
lively, peculiar, and, so to say, incommunicable force 
invariably belongs to works of that kind, in whatever 
manner designed and executed. We bave merely en- 
deavoured to distinguish and ascertain the most general 
and important facts, to arrange them in their real order 
of succession, so far as the matter and the nature of 
them will allow, to observe their reciprocai eflfect, and 
thus to give, for the present, and until some one else 
shall do better, a succinct, but plain and continuous 
account of this calamity. 

Throughout the whole track, then, of the territory 
traversed by the army, corpses might be found either 
in the houses, or lying upon the highway. Very shortly, 
single individnals, or whole families, began to sicken 
and die of violent and strange complaints, with symp> 
toms unknown to the greater part of those who were 
then alive. There were only a few who had ever seen 
them before : the few, that is, who could remember the 
piagne which, fifty-three years previously, had desolated 
a greatpart of Italy indeed, but especially the Milanese, 
where it was then, and is stili, called the piagne of San 
Carlo. So powerftd is Charity ! Among the Tarious 
and awfìil recollections of a general calamity, she could 
cause that of one individuai to predominate ; because 
she had inspired him with feelings and actions more 
memorable even than the evils themselves ; she could 
set him up in men's minds as a symbol of ali these 
events, because in ali she had urged him onward, and 
held him up to view as guide, and helper, example, and 
voluntary victim ; and could frame for him, as it were, 
an emblematica! device out of a public calamity, and 
name it after him as though it had been a conquest or 
discovery. 
The oldest physician of bis time, Lodovico Settala, 
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yifho had not only seen that piagne, but had been one 
of its most active and intrepid, and, though then very 
young, most celebrated successful opponents ; imd 
wbo now, in strong snspicion of ibis, was on tbe alert, 
and busìly collecting information, reported, on the 20th 
of October, in tbe Council of tbe Board of Healtb, tbat 
tbe contagìon bad undoubtedly broken ont in tbe vil- 
lage of Cbiu30,tbe last in tbe territory of Lecco, and on 
tbe confines of tbe Bergamascan district. No resolu- 
tion, bowever, was taken on tbis intelligence, as ap- 
pears from tbe " Narrative" of Tadino.* 

Similar tidings arrived from Lecco and Bellano. Tbe 
Board tben decided upon, and contented tbemselves 
witb, despatcbing a commissioner, wbo sbould take a 
pbysician from Como by tbe way, and accompany bìm 
on a visit to tbe places wbicb bad been signified. " Botb 
of tbem, eitber from ignorance or some otber reason, 
suffered tbemselves to be persuaded by an old ignorant 
barber of Bellano tbat tbis sort of disease was not tbe 
pestilence;"t but in some places tbe ordinary effect of 
tbe autumnal exbalations from tbe marsbes, and else- 
wbere, of tbe privations and sufferings undergone during 
tbe passage of tbe German troops. Tbis affirmation 
was reported to tbe Board, wbo seem to bave been per- 
fectly satisfied witb it. 

But additional reports of tbe mortality in every quar- 
ter ponring in witbout intermission, two deputies were 
despatcbed to see and provide against it — tbe above- 
named Tadino, and an auditor of tbe Committee. Wben 
tbese arrived, tbe evil bad spread so widely, tbat proofs 
offered tbemselves to tbeir view witbout being sougbt 
for. Tbey passed tbrougb tbe territory of Lecco, tbe 
Valsassina, tbe sbores of tbe Lake of Como, and tbe 
districts denominated II Monte di Brianza and La Gera 
d'Adda; and everywbere found tbe towns barrìcaded, 

* Tadino, p. 24. t Ibid. 
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others almost deserted, and the ìnhabitants escaped 
and encamped in the fields, or scattered throughout the 
country; "who seemed," says Tadino, "like so many 
wild savages, carrying in their hands, one a sprig of 
mint, another of rue, another of rosemary, another, a 
botde of vinegar."* They made inquiries as to the 
nomber of deaths, which was really fearful ; they visited 
the sick and dead, and everywhere recognised the dark 
and terrible marks of the pestilence. They then speedily 
conveyed the disastrous intelligence by letter to the 
Board of Health, who, on receiving it, on the 30th of 
October, " prepared," says Tadino, " to issue warrants to 
shut out of the city any persons coming from the coun- 
tries where the piagne had shown itself ; and while pre- 
paring the decree,"t they gave some summary orders 
beforehand to the custom-house officers. 

In the mean while, the commissioners, in great baste 
and precipitation, made what provisions they knew, or 
could think of, for the best, and retumed with the me- 
lancholy consciousness of their insufficiency to remedy 
or arrest an evil already so far advanced, and so widely 
disseminated. 

On the 14th of November, having made their report, 
both by word of mouth and afresh in writing, to the 
Board, they received from this committee a commission 
to present themselves to the governor, and to lay before 
him the state of things. They went accordingly, and 
brought back word, that he was exceedingly sorry to 
hear such news, and had shown a great deal of feeling 
about it ; but the thoughts of war were more pressing : 
" Sed belli gravìores esse curas" So says Ripamonti, t 
after ha vingransacked the records of the Board of Health, 
and compared them with Tadino, who had been spe- 
cially charged with this mission : it was the second, if 
the reader remembers, for this purpose, and with this 

* Tadino, p. 26. t Ib. p. 27. J Ripamonti, p. 245. 
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result Two or three days afterwards, the 18th of No- 
vember, the govemor issued a proclamation, in which 
he prescribed public rejoicings for the birth of the Prince 
Charles, the first-bom son of the king, Philip IV., with- 
out thinking of, or without caring for, the danger of 
sufferìng a large concourse of people under such cìrcum- 
stances : everything as in common times, just as if he 
had never been spoken to about anything. 

This person was, as we bave elsewhere said, the cele- 
brated Ambrogio Spinola, sent for the very purpose of 
a^justing this war, to repair the errors of Don Gonzalo, 
and, incidentally, to govern; and we may bere inci- 
dentally mention, that he died a few months later in that 
very war which he had so much at heart; not wounded 
in the field of battle, but on his bed, of grief and anxiety 
occasioned by reproaches, affronts, and ìli-treatment of 
every kind, received from those whom he had served. 
History has bewailed his fate, and remarked upon the 
ingratitude of others ; it has described with much dili- 
gence his military and politicai enterprises, and extolled 
his foresight, activity, and perseverance ; it might also 
bave inquired what he did with ali these, when pesti- 
lence threatened and actually invaded a population 
committed to his care, or rather entirely given up to his 
authority. 

But that which, leaving censure, diminishes our won- 
der at his behaviour, which even creates another and 
greater feeling of wonder, is the behaviour of the people 
themselves ; of those, I mean, who, unreached as yet by 
the contagion, had so much reason to fear it. On the 
arrivai of the intelligence irom the territories which 
were so grievously infected with it, territories which 
formed almost a semi-circular line round the city, in 
some places not more than twenty, or even eighteen, 
miles distant from it, who would not bave thought that 
a general stir would bave been created, that they would 
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have been dìligent in taking precautions, whether well 
or ili selected, or at least have felt a barren disquìetode? 
Nevertheless, if in anything the records of the times 
agree, it is in attesting that there were none of tbese. 
The scardty of the antecedent year, the TÌolence of the 
soldiery, and their sufferings of mmd, seemed io them 
more than enough to account for the mortality : and if 
any one had attempted, in the streets, shops, and houses, 
to throw out a hint of danger, and mention the piagne, 
it would haTe been receÌTed with ìncrednlous scoflGs, or 
angry contempt. The same incredulity, or, to speak 
more correctly, the same blindness and perversity, pre- 
vailed in the senate, in the Council of the Decurioni^ and 
in ali the magistrates. 

I find that Cardinal Federigo, immediately on leam- 
ing the first cases of a contagious sickness, enjoined his 
priests, in a pastoral letter, among other things, to im- 
press upon the people the importance and obligation of 
making known every similar case, and deliveilng np any 
infected or suspected goods :* and this, toó, may be 
reckoned among his praiseworthy peculìarìties. 

The Board of Health solici ted precautions and co- 
operation : it was ali but in vain. And in the Board 
itself their solicitude was far from equalling'the urgency 
of the case : it was the two physicians, as Tadino fre- 
quently affirms, and as appears stili better fìrom the 
whole context of his narrative, who, persuaded and 
deeply sensible of the gravity and imminence of the 
danger, nrged forward that body, which was then to 
urge forward others. 

We bave already seen how, on the first tidìngs of the 
plague, there had been indifference'and remissness in 
acting, and even in obtaining information : we now 
give another instance of dilatoriness not less portentous, 

* Life of Federigo Borromeo, compiled by Francesco RivoU. Hilan: 
1666. P. 584. 
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if ìndeed it were noi compelled by obstades ìnterposed 
by the saperior magistrates. That proclamation in the 
forni of warrants, resolved upon on the 30th of October, 
was not completed till the 23d of the follo wing month, 
Dor published till the 29th. The piagne had already 
entered Milan. 

Tadino and Ripamonti would record the name of the 
individuai who first brought it thither, together with 
other circumstances of the person and the fact : and, in 
truth, in observing the beginnings of a wide-spreading 
destruction, in which the victims not only cannot be 
distiuguished by name, but thebr numbers can scarcely 
be expressed with any degree of exactness, even by the 
thousand, one feels a certain kind of interest in ascer- 
taìning those first and few names which could be noted 
«nd preserved : it seems as if this sort of distinctìon, a 
precedence in extermination, invests them, and ali the 
other minutise, which would otherwise be most indifier- 
ent, with something &ital and memorable. 

Both one and the other historian say that it was an 
Italian soldier in the Spanish service; but in nothing 
«Ise do they agree, not even in the name. According 
to Tadino, it was a person of the name of Pietro Anto* 
nio Lovato, quartered in the territory of Lecco : accord- 
ing to Ripamonti, a certain Pier Paolo Locati, quartered 
at Chiavenna. They differ also as to the day of bis en- 
trance into Milan ; the first placing it on the 22d of 
October, thesecond, on the same day in the following 
month : yet it cannot be on either one or the other. 
Both the dates coutradict others which are far better 
authenticated. Yet Ripamonti, writing by order of the 
General Council of the Decurioni, ought to bave had 
many means at bis command of gaining the necessary 
information ; and Tadino, in consideration of bis ofi&ce, 
mighthave been better informed than any one else on a 
subject of this nature. In short, comparìng other dates, 

VOL. II. T T 
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which, as we have said, appear to us more authendc, it 
would Beem that it was prìor to the pnblìcation of the 
warrants ; and if it were worth while, it might even he 
proved, or nearly so, that it must have been very early 
in that month : but the reader will, doubtless, excase us 
the task. 

However it may be, this soldier, imfortunate himself, 
and the bearer of misfortune to others, entered the city 
TFÌth a large bundle of clothes purchased or stolen from 
the German troops ; he weut to stay at the house of one 
of his relatìves in the suburbs of the Porta Orientale, 
near to the Capuchin Convent. Scarcely had he arrived 
there, when he was taken ili ; he was conveyed to the 
hospital ; bere, a spot, discoTered under one of the arm- 
pits, excited some suspidon in the mind of the person 
who tended him, of what was in truth the fact; and on 
the fourth day he died. 

The Board of Health immediately ordered his family 
to be kept separate, and confined within their own 
house ; and his clothes, and the bed on which he had 
laid at the hospital, were bumed. Two attendants, who 
had there nursed him, and a good friar, who had ren- 
dered him his assistance, were ali three, within a few 
days, seized with the plague. The suspicions which had 
bere been felt, from the beginning, of the nature of the 
disease, and the precautions taken in consequence, pre- 
vented the fdrther spread of the contagion from this 
source. 

But the soldier had left seed outside, which delayed 
not to spring up, and shoot forth. The first person in 
whom it broke out was the master of the house where he 
had lodged, one Carlo Colonna, a Iute-player. Ali the 
inmates of the dwelling were then, by order of the 
Board, conveyed to the Lazzeretto ; where the greater 
number took to their beds, and many shortly died, of 
evident infection. 
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In the city, that which had been already disseminated 
there by interconrse with the above-mentioned family, 
and by clothes and fumiture belongìng to them pre- 
served by relations, lodgers, or servante, from the 
searches and flames prescribed by the Board, as well as 
that which was afresh iutroduced by defectiveness in the 
regulations, by negligence in executing them, and by 
dexterity in eluding them, continued lurking abont, and 
slowly insinuating itself among the inhabitants, ali the 
rest of the year, and in the earlier months of 1630, the 
year which foUowed. From time to time, now in this, 
now in that quarter, some one was seized with the con- 
tagion, some one was carried oflp with it : and the very 
infrequency of the cases contributed to lull ali suspicions 
of pestilence, and confirmed the generaHty more and 
more in the senseless and murderous assurance that 
piagne it was not, and never had been, for a moment. 
Many physicians, too, echoing the voice of the people, 
(was it, in this instance also, the voice of Heaven?) 
derided the ominous predictions and threatening warn- 
ings of the few ; and always had at band the names of 
common diseases to qualify every case of pestilence 
which they were summoned to cure, with what symptom 
or token soever it evinced itself. 

The reports of these instances, when they reached the 
Board of Health at ali, reached it, for the most part, 
tardily and uncertainly. Dread of sequestration and the 
Lazzeretto sharpened every one's wits ; they concealed 
the sick, they corrupted the grave-diggers and elders, 
and obtained false certificates, by means of bribes, from 
subalterns of the Board itself, deputed by it to visit and 
inspect the dead bodies. 

As, however, on every discovery they succeeded in 
making, the Board ordered the wearing apparel to he 
committed to the flames, put the houses under seques- 
tration, and sent the inmates to the Lazzeretto, it is easy 
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to imagìne what must bave been the anger and dissatis- 
faction of the generality " of the nobilìty, merchants, 
and lower orders,"* persuaded, as they ali were, that 
they were mere causeless vexations wìthout any advan- 
tage. The prìncipal odium fell upon the two doctors, 
our frequently-mentìoned Tadino and Senatore Settala, 
son of the senior pbysician, and reached such a height, 
that thenceforward they could not publidy appear with- 
out beìng assailed with opprobrious language, if not mth 
stones. And, certainly, the situation in which these 
individuals were placed for several months, is remark- 
able, and worthy of being recorded, seeing a horrible 
scourge advancing towards them, labouring, by every 
method, to repulse it, yet meeting with obstacles, not 
only in the arduousness of the task, but, from every 
quarter, in the unwillingness of the people, and being 
made the general object of execratìon, and regarded as 
the enemies of their country; **PropatrÙB hostihtu" 
says Ripamonti.* 

Sharers, also, in this hatred were the other physi- 
cians, who, convineed like them of the reality of the 
contagion, suggested precautìons, and sought to com- 
municate to others their melancholy convictìons. The 
most knowing taxed them with credulity and obstìnacy ; 
while, with the many, it was evidently an imposture, a 
planned combinatìon, to make a profit by the public 
fears. 

The aged physidan, Lodovico Settala, who had almost 
attained bis eightieth year, who had been Professor of 
Medicine in the University of Pavia, and afkerwards of 
Moral Philosophy at Milan, the author of many works 
at that time in very high repute, eminent for the invi- 
tations he had received to occupy the chairs of other 
universitìes, Ingolstadt, Pisa, Bologna, and Padua, and 
for his refusai of ali these honours, was certainly one of 

* Tadino, p. 73. f Ripamonti, p. 261. 
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the most ìnfluential men of his lime. To bis reputation 
for leamiag was added that of his life ; and to admiration 
ofhis character, a feeling of good>wìll for his greatkind- 
ness in caring and benefiting the poor. Yet there ìs 
one circumstance, which, in our minds, distxirhs and 
overclouds the sentìment of esteem inspired by these 
merits, but which at that tìme must haye rendered it 
stronger and more general : the poor man participated 
in the commonest and most fatai prejudices of his con- 
temporaries : he was in advance of them, but not distin- 
guished firom the multitude ; a station which only invites 
trouble, and often causes the loss of an authority 
acquired by other means. Nevertheless, that which he 
enjoyed in so great a degree, was not only insofOicient 
to overcome the general opinion on this subject of the 
pestilence, but it could not even protect him firom the 
animosity and the insults of that part of the populace, 
which most readily steps from opinions to theìr exhi- 
bition by actual deeds. 

One day, as he was going in a litter to visit his patients, 
crowds began to assemble round him, crying out that 
he was the head of those who were determined, in spite 
of everything, to make out that there was a piagne ; 
that it was he who put the city in alarm, with his gloomy 
brow, and shaggy beard ; and ali to give employment 
to the doctors ! The multitude and their fury went on 
increasing; so that the bearers, seeing theìr danger, 
took refuge with their master in the house of a friend, 
which fortunately happened to be at hand. Ali this 
occurred to him for having foreseen clearly, stated what 
was really the fact, and wished to saye thousands ofhis 
fellow-creatures from the pestilence : when having, by 
his deplorable advice, co-operated in causing a poor 
unhappy wretch to be put to the torture, racked, and 
bumt as a witch, because one of her masters had suf- 
fered extraordinary pains in his stomach, and another, 
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some tìme before, had been desperately enamoured of 
ber,* he had received from the popular voice additìonal 
reputatìon for wisdom, and, what is intolerable io think 
otì the additìonal tìtle of the well-deserving. 

Towards the latter end of March, however, sicknesses 
and deaths began rapidly to multìply, first in the suburbs 
of the Porta Orientale, and then in ali the other quarters 
of the city, with the unusual accompaniments of spasms, 
palpitatìon, lethargy, delirium, and those fatai symp- 
toms, livìd spots and sores ; and these deaths weré, for 
the most part, rapid, violent, and not unfrequently sud- 
den, without any previous tokens of illness. Those 
physidans who were opposed to the belief of contagìon, 
imwilling now to admìt what they had hitherto derìded, 
yet obliged to give a generical name to the new malady, 
whìch had become too common and too evident to go 
without one, adopted that of malignant or pestilential 
fevers; — amiserable expedient, a mere play upon words, 
which was productive of much harm ; because, while it 
appeared to acknowledge thei;ruth, it only contrìbuted 
to the disbelief of what it was most important to believe 
and discem, viz. that thQ ìnfectìon was conveyed by 
means of the touch. The magistrates, like one awakìng 
irom a deep sleep, began to lend a little more ear to the 
appeals and proposals of the Board of Health, to support 
its proclamatìons, and second the sequestrations pre- 
scribed, and the quarantìnes e^joined by thìs tribunal. 
The Board was also constantly demanding money to 
provide for the daily expenses of the Lazzeretto, now 
augmented by so many additìonal services ; and for thisi 
they applied to the Decurioni, while it was being dedded 
(which was never done, I believe, except by practìce) 
whether such expenses should be charged to the city, or 
to the royal exchequer. The high chancellor also applied 

♦ History of Mflan, by Count Pietro Verri. Milan:1825. Voi. IV. 
p. 155. 
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importonately to the Decurioni^ by order, too, of the 
govemor, who had agaìn retumed to lay sìege to the 
ìinfortunate Casale ; the senate likewise applied to them, 
implorìng them to see to the best method of victualling 
the city, before they shoiild be forbidden, in case of the 
unhappy dissemination of the contagion, to bave any 
intercourse with other countrìes ; and to find means of 
maintaining a large proportion of the population whìch 
was now deprived of employment. The Decurioni en- 
deavoured to raise money by Ioana and taxes ; and of 
what they thus accomulated they gave a little to the 
Board of Health, a little to the poor, purchased a little 
corn, and thus, in some degree, supplied the existing 
necessity. The severest sufferings had not yet arrived. 

In the Lazzeretto, where the population, although 
dedmated daily, condnued daily on the increase, there 
was another arduous undertaking, to insure attendance 
and subordination, to preserve the enjoined separations, 
to maintain, in short, or rather to establish, the govem- 
ment prescribed by the Board of Health : for, from the 
very first, everything had been in confiision, from the 
ungovemableness of many of the inmates, and the neg- 
ligence or connivance of the officials. The Board and 
the Decurioni, not knowing which way to tum, bethought 
themselves of applying to the Capuchins, and besought 
the Father Commissary, as he was called, of the pro- 
vince, who occupied the place of the Father Prorincial, 
lately deceased, to giye them a competent person to 
govem this desolate kingdom. The commissary pro- 
posed to them, as their govemor, one Father Felice 
Casati, a man of advanced age, who enjoyed great repu- 
tation for charity, activity, and gentleness of disposition, 
cembined with a strong mind, — a character which, as the 
sequel will show, was'well deserved; and as bis co- 
a4)utor and assistant, one Father Michele Pozzobonelli, 
stili a young man, but grave and stern in mind as in 
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countenance. Gladly enoagh were they accepted; and 
OD the SOtli of March they entered the Lazzeretto. The 
President of the Board of Health conducted them round, 
as it were, to put them in possessìon; and having 
assemhled the servants and offidals of every rank, pro- 
claìmed Father Felice, in their presence, govemor of the 
place, with primary and unlimited authority. In prò- 
portion as the wretched multitude there assemhled 
increased, other capuchins resorted thither; and here 
were 8uperintendents,confessors, administrators.nurses, 
cooks, overlookers of the wardrobes, washer-women, 
in short, everything that was required. Father Felice, 
ever diligent, eyer watchfiil, went about day and night, 
through the porticoes, chambers, and open spaces, 
sometimes carrying a spear, sometimes armed only with 
hair-cloth ; he animated and regulated every duty, 
pacified tumults, settled disputes, threatened, punished, 
reproyed, comforted, dried and shed tears. At the very 
outset he took the piagne; recovered, and with fresh 
alacrity resumed bis first duties. Most of bis brethren 
here sacrìficed their lives, and ali joyfìiUy. 

Such a dictatorship was certainly a strange expedient; 
strange as was the calamity, strange as were the times ; 
and even did we know no more about it, this alone 
would sufQce as an argument, as a specimen, indeed, of a 
rude and ill-regulated state of society. But the spirit, 
the deeds, the self-sacrifice, of these friars, deserve no 
less than that they should he mentìoned with respect 
and tendemess, and with that species of gratitude which 
one feels, en masse as it were, for great services rendered 
by men to their fellows. To die in a good cause is a 
wise and beautiful action, at any time, under any state 
of things whatsoever. '^ For had not yse Fathers re* 
payred hither," says Tadino, " assuredly y« whole Citìe 
would bave been annihilated ; for it was a miraculous 
Thing that yse Fathers effected so much for ye publick 
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BeneJQt in so short a space of TimCi and, receìving no 
Assistance, or at least^very little, from y^ Citie,contriyed, 
by their Industrie and Prudence, to maintain so many 
thousands of Poore in ye Lazzeretto."* 

Among the public also, ibis obstinacy in denying the 
pestilence gave way naturally, and gradually dlsap- 
peared, in proportion as the contagion extended itself, 
and extended itself, too, before their own eyes, by means 
of contact and intercourse; and stili more \fhen, after 
having been for some time confined to the lower orders, 
it began to take effect upon the higher. And among 
these, as he was then the most eminent, so by us now 
the senior physician Settala, deserves express mention. 
People must at least bave said : The poor old man was 
right ! But who knows ? He, bis wife, two sons, and 
seven persons in bis service, ali took the piagne. One 
of these sons and himself recoyered; the rest died. 
" These Cases," says Tadino, " occurring in the Citie in 
the first families, disposed the Nobilitie and common 
People to think ; and the incredulous Pbysicians, and the 
ignorant and rash lower Orders, began to bite their Lips, 
grind their Teeth, and arch their Eyebrows in Amaze- 
menf't 

But the revolutions, the reprisals, the vengeance, so 
to say, of convinced obstinacy, are sometimes such as to 
raise a wish that it had contìnued unshaken and uncon- 
quered, even to the last, against reason and evidence : 
and this was truly one of these occasions. They who 
had so resolutely and perseveringly ìmpugned the exist- 
ence of a genn of evil near them, or among them, which 
might propagate itself by naturai means, and make much 
havoc, unable now to denyits propagation, andunwilling 
to attribute it to those means (for this would bave been 
to confess at once a great delusion and a great error), 
were so much the more inclined to find some other 

• Tadino, p. 98. t Ib. p. 96. 
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cause for it, and make good any that might happeD to 
present itself. Unhappily, there was one in readiness 
in the ideas and traditions common at that tìme, not 
only bere, but in every part of Europe, of magical arts, 
diabolical practìces, people sworn to disseminate tbe 
piagne by means of contagious poisons and witcbcraft. 
Tbese and similar tbings bad already been supposed and 
believed during many other plagues; and at Milan, 
especially, in tbat of balf a century before. It may be 
added, tbat, even during tbe preceding year, a despatcb, 
signed by King Philip IV., had been forwarded to tbe 
govemor, in whicb he was informed that four French- 
men bad escaped from Madrid, wbo were sought upon 
suspicion of spreading poisonous and pestilentìal oint- 
ments ; and requiring bim to be on tbe watcb, perchance 
they sbould arrivo at Milan. The govemor commu- 
nicated tbe despatcb to tbe Sonate and tbe Board of 
Health ; and thenceforward, it seems, they thought no 
more about it. Wben, bowever, tbe piagne broke forth, 
and was recognised by ali, the return of this intelligence 
to memory may bave served to confirm and support the 
vague suspicion of an iniquitous fraud ; it may even bave 
been tbe first occasion of creating it. 

But two actions, one of blind and undisciplined fear, 
tbe other ^f I know not what malicious mischief, were 
what converted this vague suspicion of a possible 
attempt, into more than suspicion (and, with many, a 
certaìn conviction) of a real plot. Some persons, wbo 
£a,ncied they had seen people, on the evening of tbe 17th 
of May, in tbe cathedral, anointing a partition whicb 
was used to separate the spaces assigned to the two 
sexes, bad this partition, and a number of benches en- 
closed within it, brought out during the night ; althougb 
the President of the Board of Health, having repaired 
thither with four members of the committee, and having 
inspected the screen, tbe benches, and the stoups of 
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holy water, and found nothing that could confirm the 
ignorant suspìdon of a poisonous attempt, liad declared, 
to humour other people's fancies, and rather io exceed in 
eatUionf thanfrom any conviction of necessityt that it would 
be sufficient to have the partition washed. Thìs mass 
of piled-up fìimiture produced a strong impression of 
constemation among the multitude, to whom any object 
so readily became an argument. It was said, and gene- 
Tally believed, that ali the benches, walls, and even the 
bell-ropes in the cathedral, had been rubbed over with 
unctuous matter. Nor was thìs afiìrmed only at the 
tìxne : ali the records of contemporaries (some of them 
wrìtten after a lapse of many years) which allude to this 
ìncident, speak of it with equal certainty of asseveration : 
and we should be obliged to conjecture its true history, 
did we not find it in a letter from the Board of Health 
to the govemor, preserved in the archiyes of San Fedele, 
fipom which we have extracted it, and whence we have 
quoted the words we have wrìtten in italics. 

Next mornìng a new, stranger, and more significant 
spectacle, struck the eyes and minds of the citizens. In 
every part of the city they saw the doors and walls of 
the houses stained and daubed with long streaks of I 
know not what filthiness, something yellowìsh and 
whitish, spread over them as ìf with a sponge. Whether 
it were a base indination to witness a more damorous 
and more general constemation, or a stili more wìcked 
design to augment the public confusion, or whatever 
else it may have been, the fact is attested in such a 
manner, that it seems to us less rational to attrìbute it to 
a dream of the imagination, than to a wickedly malicious 
trìck, not entirely new, indeed, to the wit of man, — not, 
alas, deficient in corresponding effects, in every place, 
so to say, and every age. Ripamonti, who frequently 
on this subject of the anointing, rìdicules, and stili more 
frequently deplores, the popular credulity, here aflSrms 
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that he had seen this plastering, and then describes ìt.* 
In the above-quoted letter, the gentlemen of the Board 
of Health relate the circamstance in the same terms ; 
they speak of inspections, of experimeuts made with 
this matter apon dogs, without any ìnjurìous effect ; and 
add, that they believe tuch temerity proceeded rather/ram 
insolence than from any guilty design : an opinion which 
evinces that, up to this time, they retained sufficient 
tranquiUity of mind not to see what really dìd not exist. 
Other contemporary recordSi not to reckon their testi- 
mony as to the truth of the fact, signify, at the same 
time, that it was at first the opinion of many, that this 
beplastering had been done in joke, in a mere frolic ; 
none of them speak of any one who denied it ; and had 
there been any, they certainly would haye mentioned 
them, were it only to cali them irrational. I bave 
deemed it not out of place to Telate and put togetber 
these particulars, in part little known, in part entirely 
unknown, of a celebrated popular delirium ; because in 
errors, and especially in the errors of a multitude, what 
seems to me most interesting and most useful to ob- 
serve, is, the coarse they bave taken, their appearances, 
and the ways by which they could enter men's minds, 
and hold sway there. 

The city, already tumultuously inclined, was now 
turned upside down: the owners of the houses, with 
lighted Straw,* bnmed the besmeared parts ; and passers 
by stopped, gazed, shuddered, murmured. Strangers, 
suspected of this alone, and at thattime easily recognised 
by their dress, were arrested by the people in the streets, 
and consigned to prison. Here interrogations and ex- 
aminations were made of captured, captors, and wit- 

* "Et no8 quoque ivimus visere. Maculse erant spanim in- 

8equaliterquemanantes,veluti si quishaustamspongia saniem adspenissit, 
impressissetve parietì : et ianuae passim ostiaque aedium eadem adsper- 
gine contaminata cemebantur." — Page 75. 
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nesses; no one was found guìlty: men's mìnds were 
stili capable of doubtìng, weighìng, understandìng. The 
Board of Health issued a proclamation, in T^hich they 
promised reward and impunìty to aay one Mvho would 
brìng to light the author or authors of the deed. "In tmy 
wUef noi thinking it expedient" say these gentlemen in the 
letter we bave quoted, which bears date the 2l8t of May, 
but which was eyidently wrìtten on the 19th, the day 
signified in the printed proclamation, " that this crime 
should hy any meant remam ut^mnithed, tpeeiallie in times 
to perUous and twpiciout, we have, for the consolation and 
peace of the people, this daie pMished an edicte,** ^c. In 
the edìct, however, there ìs no mention, at least no dis- 
tinct one, of that rational and tranqoillizing coi^ecture 
they had suggested to the goTemor : a reservatìon 
which ìndicates at once a fierce prejudice in the people, 
and in themselyes a degree of obsequiousness, so mach 
the more blameable as the consequences might prove 
more pemicious. 

Whìle the Board was thus making inquiries, many of 
the public, as is usually the case, had already found 
the answer. Among those who believed this to be a 
poisonous ointment, some were sure it was an act of 
revenge of Don Gonzalo Femandez de Cordova, for the 
insults received at bis departure ; some, that it was an 
idea of Cardinal Richelieu's to desolate Milan, and make 
himself master of it without trouble ; others, again — ^it 
is not known with what motives — would bave that the 
Count Collalto was the author of the plot, or Wallen- 
stein, or this or that Milanese nobleman. There wanted 
not too, as we bave said, those who saw nothing in this 
occurrence but a mischievous jest, and attributed it to 
students, to gentlemen, to officers who were weary of 
the siege of Casale. It did not appear, however, as 
had been dreaded, that infection and universal slaughter 
immediately ensued : and this was^ probably the cause 
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that tilis first fear began by degrees to sabside, and 
tbe matter was, or seemed to be, forgotten. 

There was, after ali, a certain number of persons not 
yet convìnced thatit was ìndeed the plague; and be- 
cause, botb in the Lazzeretto, and in the city, some were 
restored to health, "it was affirmed," (the final argu- 
ments for an opinion contradìcted by evidence are 
always curious enough,) ^'ìt was affirmed by the com- 
mon people, and even yet by many partial physicians, 
that it was not really the plague, or ali would bave 
died."* To remove every doubt, the Board of Health 
employed an expedient conformable to the necessity of 
the case, a means of speakìng to the eye, such as the 
tìmes may bave required or suggested. On one of the 
festal days of Whitsuntide, the citizens were in the habit 
of flocking to the cemetery of San Gregorio, outside the 
Porta Orientale, to pray for the souls of those who had 
died in the former contagion, and whose bodies were 
there interred ; and borrowing from devotion an oppor- 
tunity of amusement and sight-seeing, every one went 
thither in bis best and gayest clothing. One whole 
&mily, amongst others, had this day died of the plague. 
At the hour of the thickest concourse, in the midst of 
carriages, riders on horseback, and foot-passengers, the 
corpses of this family were, by order of the Board, drawn 
naked on a car to the above-named burying-ground ; in 
order that the crowd might behold in them the manifest 
token, the revolting seal and symptom, of the pestilence. 
A cry of horror and constemation arose wherever the 
car was passing ; a prolonged murmur was predominant 
where it had passed, another murmur preceded it. The 
real existence of the plague was more believed : besides. 
every day it continued to gain more belief by itself ; and 
that very concourse tvould contribute not a little to 
propagate it. 

* Tadino, p. 93. 
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First, then, it was not the piagne, absolutely not— by 
nomeans : the very utterance of the terni was prohibited. 
Then, it was pestilential fevers : the idea was indirectly 
admitted in an ac^ectìve. Then, it was not the truenor 
real piagne ; that is to say, it was the piagne, but only 
in a certain sense ; not positively and undoubtedly the 
piagne, bnt something to which no other name could be 
afSxed. Lastly, it was the piagne without doubt, with- 
ont dispnte : but even then another idea was appended 
to it, the idea of poison and wìtchcraft, which altered 
and confounded that conveyed in the word they could 
no longer repress. 

There is no necessity, I imagìne, to be well Tersed in 
the history of words and ideas, to perceive that many 
others bave followed a similar course. Heaven be 
praised that there bave not been many of such a nature, 
and of so vast importance, which contradìct their evi- 
dence at such a price, and to which accessorìes of such 
a character may be annexed ! It is possible, however, 
both in great and trifling concerns, to avoid, in great 
measure, so lengthened and crooked a path, by follow- 
ing the method which has been so long laid down, of 
observing, listenìng, companng, and thinkìng, before 
speaking. 

But speaking — ^this one thing by itself — is so much 
easier than ali the others put together, that even we, 
I say, we men in general, are somewhat to be pitied. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

HE difficulty of providing for the moumful 
exìgencies of tlie times becomìng daily 
greater, it was resolved, on the 4th of May, 
in the Council of the Decurioni^ to have re- 
course for aid and favour to the govemor ; and accord- 
ingly, on the 22d, two memhers of that body were 
despatched to the camp, who represented to him the 
sufferings and poverty of the city : the enormous expen- 
ditore, the treasury exhausted and involved in debt, ìts 
future revenue in pledge, and the current taxes unpaid, 
by reason of the general impoverishment, produced by 
so many causes, and especially by the havoc of the 
military; they submitted to bis consideration that, 
according to laws and customs, \Fhich had never been 
repealed, and by a special decree of Charles V., the ex- 
penses of the pestilence ought to he defrayed from the 
king's exchequer : that, in the plague of 1576, the gover- 
nor, the Marquis of Ayamonte, had not indeed remitted 
ali the taxes of the Chamber, but had relieved the city 
with forty thousand scudi from that same Chamber; 
and, finally, they demanded four things: — that, as once 
before already, the taxes should not be exacted; that 
the Chamber should grant some supplies of money; 
that the govemor should acquaint the king with the 
misery of the city and the territory ; and that the duchy 
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shoold be exempted from agaìn quartering the military, 
as ìt had been already wasted and destroyed by tbe 
former troops. Spinola gave in reply condolences and 
firesb exbortations : be said be was sorry be did not 
bappen to be in tbe city, tbat be migbt use ali bis en- 
deavours for its relìef ; but be boped tbat ali would be 
compensated for by tbe zeal of tbese gentlemen: tbat 
tbis was tbe time to expend witbout parsìmony, and to 
do ali tbey could by every means : and as to tbe express 
demandS) be would provide for tbem in tbe best way tbe 
times and existìng necessities would allow. Nor was 
tbere any furtber result : tbere were, indeed, more jour- 
neys to and fro, new requisitions and replies ; but I do 
not find tbat tbey carne to any more determinate con- 
clusious. Some time later, wben tbe plague was at its 
greatest beigbt, tbe govemor tbougbt fit to transfer bis 
autbority, by letters patent, to tbe Hìgb Chancellor 
Ferrer, be baving, as be said, to attend to tbe war. 

Togetber witb tbis resolution, tbe Decurioni bad also 
taken anotber, to request tbe Cardinal Arcbbisbop to 
appoint a solemn procession, hearing tbrougb the city 
tbe body of San Carlo. 

Tbe good prelate refused, for many reasons. Tbis 
confidence in an arbitrary measure displeased bim ; and 
be feared tbat if tbe effect sbould not correspond to it, 
whicb be bad also reason to fear, confidence would be 
converted into offence.* He feared furtber, tbat, ifindeed 
there were poisoners ahout, the procession would afford 
too convenient opportunities for crime; if there were noty 
sucb a concourse of itself could not fail to dissemi- 
nate tbe contagion more widely: a danger far more 

* Memoirs of successive Remarkable Events in Milan about the time 
of the Piagne, in the year 1630, &c., compiled by D. Pio la Croce, Milan, 
1730. It is evidently taken from an unpublished writing of an author 
who lived at the time of the pestilence ; if indeed it be not a simple 
edition, rather than a new compilation. 

VOL. II. U U 
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real,^ Fot tbe suppressed saspidons of poisonous oìnt- 
ments bad, meanvhile, revivedmore generally, and more 
violently than ever. 

People had again seen, or thìs time they fancied they 
had seen anoìnted, walls, entrances to public buildings, 
doors of priyate bouses, and knockers. Tbe news of 
tbese discoverìes flew from moutb to montb ; and, as it 
bappens even more tban usually in great prepossessions, 
tbe report produced tbe same effect tbat tbe sigbt of it 
urould bave done. Tbe minds of tbe populace, ever 
more and more embittered by tbe actnal presence of 
suffering, and irritated by tbe pertinacity of tbe danger, 
embraced tbìs belief tbe more wìUingly ; for anger bums 
to execute its revenge, and, as a very wortby man 
acutely observes on tbis same subject,t would rather 
attribute evils to buman wickedness, upon wbicb it 
mìgbt vent its tormenting energies, tban acknowledge 
tbem from a source vebicb leaves no otber remedy 
tban resigDation. A subtle, instantaneous, exceedingly 
penetrating poison, were words more tban enougb to 
explain tbe virulence, and ali tbe otber most mysterious 
and unusual accompaniments of tbe contagion. It was 
said tbat tbis venom was composed of toads, of serpents, 
of saliva and matter from infected persous, of worse 
stili, of everytbing, in sbort, tbat wild and perverse 
fancy could invent wbicb was foni and atrocious. To 
tbese was added witcbcraft, by wbicb any effect became 
possible, every objection lost its force, every difficolty 
was resolved. If tbe anticipated effects bad not imme- 
diately followed upon tbe first anointing, tbe reason was 
now clear — it bad been tbe imperfect attempt of novices 
in tbe art of sorcery ; now it was more matured, and tbe 

* " Si unguenta scelerata et unctores in urbe essent .... Si non essent 
.... Certlusque adeo maìam."— Ripamonti, p. 185. 

f P. Verri. Observations on Torture: Italian Writers on Modem Poli- 
ticai Economy, voi. xvii. p. 205. 
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wills of the perpetrators were more bent npon their 
infemal project. Now, had any one stili maintaiiied 
that it had been a mere trick, had any one stili denied the 
existence of a conspiracy, he would bave passed for a 
deluded or obstinate person ; if, indeed, he would not 
haye fallen under the suspicion of beìng interested in 
diverting public scrutiny from the truth, of beìng an 
accomplice, a poisoner. The term very soon became 
common, solemn, tremendous. With such a persuasion, 
that poisoners there were, some must almost in&Uibly 
be discovered : ali eyes were on the look out; every act 
mìght excite jealousy ; and jealousy easily became cer- 
tainty, and certainty fdry. 

Ripamonti relates two instances, informing us that he 
had selected them, not as the most ontrageous among 
the many which daily occurred, but because, imhappìly, 
he could speak of both as an eye-witness.* 

In the church of Sant' Antonio, on the day of I know 
not what solemnity, an old man, more than eighty years 
of age, was observed, after kneeling in prayer, to sit 
down, first, however, dusting the bench with his cloak. 
" That old man is anoìnting the benches!" exclaimed 
with one voice some women, who witnessed the act. 
The people who happened to be in church, (in church !) 
fell upon the old man ; they tore his grey locks, heaped 
upon him blows and kicks, and dragged him out half 
dead, to convey him to prison, to the judges, to torture. 
<' I beheld him dragged along in thìs way," says Ripa- 
monti, '* nor could I learn anything lìirther about his 
end ; but, indeed, I think he could not bave survìved 
many moments." 

The other instance, which occurred the following day, 
was equally strange, but not equally fatai. Three 
French youths, in company, one a scholar, one a painter, 
and the third a mechanic, who had come to see Italy, to 

* Page 96. 
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study its antiquities, and to try and make money, had 
approached I know not exactly what part of the exte- 
rior of the cathedral, and stood attentively surveying it. 
One, two, or more passers-hy, stopped, and formed a 
little group, to contemplate and keep theìr eye on these 
visitors, whom their costume, theìr head-dress, and theìr 
wallets, prodaimed to he strangers, and, i/frhat was worse, 
Frenchmen. As if to assure themselves that it was 
marhle, they stretched out theìr hands to touch it. This 
was enough. They were surrounded, seized, tormented, 
and urged by blows to prison. Fortunately, the hall of 
justice was not far fìrom the cathedral, and by stili 
greater good fortune, they were found ìnnocent, and set 
at liberty. 

Nor did such things happen only in the city; the 
frenzy had spread like the contagìon. The traveller, 
who was met by peasants out of the highway, or on the 
public road was seen loitering and amusing himself, or 
stretched upon the ground to rest; the stranger, in 
whom they fancied they saw something singular and 
suspìcious in countenance or dress — these were poi- 
soners ; at the first report of whomsoever it might be — at 
the cry of a chUd — the alarm was given, and the people 
flocked together ; the unhappy victims were pelted with 
stones, or, ìf taken, were yiolently dragged to prison. 
And the prison, up to a certain period, became a haven 
of safety.* 

But the Decurioni, not discouraged by the refusai of 
the judicìous prelate, continued to repeat their entrea- 
ties, whìch were noisily seconded by the popular vote. 
The Bishop persevered for some time, and endeavoured 
to dissuade them : so much and no more could the dis- 
cretion of one man do against the judgment of the times, 
and the pertìnacity of the many. In this state of opinion, 
with the idea of danger, confused as it was at that 

* Ripamonti, pp. 91, 92. 
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period, dìsputed, and very far from possessing the evi- 
dence which we bave for it, it will not be dìfficult to 
comprehend how bis good reasons mìgbt, even in bis 
own mind, be overcome by tbe bad ones of otbers. 
Wbetber, besides, in bis subseqnent concession, a feeble- 
ness of will bad or bad not any sbare, is a mystery of 
tbe buman beart Certainly if, in any case, it be pos- 
sible to attribute error wbolly to tbe intellect, and to 
relieve tbe conscience of responsibility, it is wben one 
' treats of tbose rare persons, (and, assuredly, tbe Cardinal 
was of tbe number,) tbrougbout wbose wbole life is seen 
a resolute obedience to conscience, witbout regard to 
temporal interests of any kind. On tbe repetition of 
tbé entreaties, tben, be yielded, gave bis consent to tbe 
procession, and fìirtber, to tbe desire, tbe general eager- 
ness, tbat tbe um wbicb contained tbe relics of San 
Carlo sbould afterwards remain exposed for eigbt days 
to tbe public concourse, on tbe bigb aitar of tbe catbe- 
dral. 

I do not find tbat tbe Board of Healtb, or tbe otber 
autborities, made any bpposition or remonstrance of any 
kind. Tbe above-named Board merely ordered some 
precautions, wbicb, witbout obviating tbe danger, indi- 
cated tbeir apprebension of it. Tbey gave more strict 
regulations about tbe admission of persons into tbe city, 
and to insure tbe execution of tbem, kept ali tbe gates 
sbut : as also, in order to exclude from tbe concourse, 
as far as possible, tbe infected and suspected, tbey caused 
tbe doors of tbe condemned bouses to be nailed up ; 
wbicb, so far as tbe bare assertion of a writer, — and a 
writer of tbose times, — is to be valued in sucb matters, 
amounted to about five bundred.* 

Tbree days were spent in preparations ; and on tbe 
lltb of June, wbicb was tbe day fixed, tbe procession 

* Alleviation of the State of Milan, &c. by C. G. Cavatio della Soma- 
glia. MUan, 1653, p. 248. 
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started by early dawn firom the cathedral. A long file 
of people led the way, cMefly women, theìr faces covered 
with ampie sìlken Teìls, and many of them barefoot, and 
dothed in sackdoth. Then followed banda of artificera, 
preceded by their several banners, the dìfPerent frater- 
nities, in habits of various shades and òolours ; ihen 
carne the blrotherhoods of monks, then the secular 
dergy, each with the insignia of his rank, and hearing 
a lighted wax taper. In the centre, amidst the brillìancy 
of stili more numerous torches, and the louder tones of 
the chanting, carne the co£Bji, under a neh canopy, sup- 
ported altemately by four canons, most pompouslj 
attired. Through the crystal sides appeared the vene- 
rated corpsCi the limbs enveloped in splendid pontificai 
robes, and the skull covered with a mitre ; and under 
the mutilated and decomposed features, some traces 
might stili be distùiguished of his former countenanee, 
such as it was represented in pictures, and as some 
remembered seeing and honouring it durmg his life« 
Behind the mortai remains of the deceased pastor, (says 
Ripamonti,* from whom we chiefly bave taken this 
description,) and near him in person, as weU as in ment, 
blood, and dignity, carne the Archbishop Federigo- 
Then followed the rest of the clergy, and dose behind 
them the magistrates, in their beat robes of office ; after 
them the nobility, some snmptuously apparelled, as for a 
solemn celebration of worshìp, others in token of hnmi- 
liation, clothed in mouming, or walking barefoot, covered 
with sackdoth, and the hoods drawn over their faces,. 
ali hearing large torches. A nùngled crowd of people 
brought up the rear. 

The whole Street was decked out as at a festival ; the 
rìch had brought out their most showy decorations ; the 
fìronts of the poorer houses were omamented by their 
wealthier neighbours, or at the public expense ; bere 

* Pages62— 66. 
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and there, instead of omaments, or over the omameiits 
themselves, were leafy branches of trees; eveiywhere 
were suspeaded pictores, mottoes, and emblematical 
devices; on the MÌndow-ledges were displayed vases, 
curioaLties of antiquity, and yalnable ornamenta ; and 
in every direction were torches. At many of these Win- 
dows the sick, who were put under sequestration, beheld 
the pomp, and mingled their prayers with those of the 
passengers. The other streets were silent and deserted, 
save where some few lìstened at the Windows to the 
floatìng murmnr in the distance; while others, and 
among these even nuns might be seen, mounted upon 
the roofò, perchance they might be able to distinguish 
afar off the co£Bji, the retìnue — ^in short, something. 

The procession passed through ali quarters of the 
city ; at each of the crossways, or smaU squares, which 
terminate the principal streets in the subarbs, and which 
then preserved the ancient name of carrohii, now reduced 
to only one, they made a halt, depositing the coffin near 
the cross which had been erected in every one by San 
Carlo, during the preceding pestilence, some of which 
are stiU standing; so that they retumed not to the 
cathedral till considerably past midday. 

But lo ! the day foUowing, just while the presump- 
tuous confidence, nay, in many, the fimatical assurance 
prevaìled, that the procession must bave cut short the 
progress of the piagne, the mortality increased in every 
class, in every part of the city, to such a degree, and 
with so sudden a leap, that there was scarcely any one 
who did not behold in the very procession itself, the 
cause and occasion of this fearful increase. But, oh 
wonderAil and melancholy force of popular prejudices ! 
the greater number did not attribute this effect to so 
great and so prolonged a crowding together of persona, 
noT to the infinite multiplication of fortuitous contact, 
but rather to the facilities afforded to the poisoners of 
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executing theìr iniquitous designs on a large scale. It 
was said that, mixiug in thecrowd, they had ÌDfected 
^ith their ointment everybody they had encountered. 
But as tìna appeared neìther a sufficient nor appropriate 
means for producing so vast a mortality, which extended 
itself to every rank ; as, apparently, it had not been 
possible, even for an eye the most watchful, and the 
most quick-sighted from suspidon, to detect asy unctuous 
matter, or spots of any kind, during the march, recourse 
was had for the explanation of the fact to that other 
fabrication, already ancient, and received at that time 
into the common scientific leaming of Europe, of magi- 
cai and venemous powders; it was said that these 
powders, scattered aJong the streets, and chiefly at the 
places of halting, had clung to the trains of the dresses, 
and stili more to the feet of those who had that day, in 
^reat numbers, gone about barefoot. " That Tery day, 
therefore, of the procession," says a contemporary 
writer,» « saw piety contending with iniquity, perfidy 
with sincerity, and loss with acquisition." It was, on 
the contrary, poor human sense contending with the 
phantoms it had itself created. 

From that day, the contagion continued ' to rage with 
increasing yiolence ; in a little while, there was scarcely 
a house left untouched ; and the population of the Laz- 
zeretto, according to Somaglia above-quoted, amounted 
from two to twelve thousand. In the course of time, 
according to almost ali reports, it reached sixteen thou- 
sand. On the fourth of July, as I find in another letter 
from the conservators of health to the Govemor, the 
daily mortality exceeded five hundred. Stili later, when 
the plague was at its height, it reached, and for some 
time remained at, twelve or fifteen hundred, according 
to the most common computation ; and if we may credit 

* Agostino LampugnanofOf the Pestilence that happened in Mìlan, 
in the year 1630. Milan, 1634, p. 44. 
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Tadino,* ìt sometimes even exceeded tluree thousand 
five bundred. 

It may be imagìned wbat must now bave been tbe 
difficulties of tbe Decuriontf upon wbom was laid tbe 
burden of providing for tbe public necessities, and 
repairing wbat was stili reparable in sucb a calamity. 
Tbey were obliged every day to replace, every day to 
augment, public officers of numerous kinds: Monatti, by 
wbicb denomination (even tben at Milan of andent 
date, and uncertain orìgin,) were designated tbose wbo 
were devoted to tbe most painful and dangerous services 
of a pestilence, viz. taking corpses from tbe bouses, out 
of tbe streets, and from tbe Lazzeretto, transporting 
tbem on carts to tbe graves, and burying tbem ; carry- 
ing or conducting tbe sick to tbe Lazzeretto, overlooking 
tbem tbere, and buming and cleansing infected or sus- 
pected goods : yipparitori,^ wbose special office it was 
to precede tbe carts, warning passengers, by tbe sound 
of a little beli, to retire : and Commissarìi, wbo super* 
intended botb tbe otber classes, under tbe immediate 
orders of tbe Board of Healtb. Tbe Councìl bad also 
to keep tbe Lazzeretto fiimisbed witb pbysidans, sur- 
geons, medìcines, food, and ali tbe otber necessaries of 
an infirmary ; and to provide and prepare new quarters 
for tbe newly-arising needs. For tbis purpose, tbey bad 
cabins of wood and Straw bastìly constructed, in tbe 
unoccupied space witbin tbe Lazzeretto; and anotber 
Lazzeretto was erected, also of tbatcbed cabins, witb an 
enclosure of boards, capable of containìng four tbousand 
persons. Tbese not being sufficient, two otbers were 
decreed ; tbey even began to build tbem, but, from tbe 
deficiency of means of every kind, tbey remained uncom- 
pleted. Means, men, and courage failed, in proportion 
as tbe necessity for tbem increased. And not only dìd 

* Pages 115—117. 

* A bailiff of the meanest kind. 
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the execatìon fall so far short of the projects and decrees 
— ^not only were many too clearly acknowledged neces- 
sities defidently provided for, even in words, but they 
arrìved at such a pitch of impotency and desperatioD, 
that many of the most deplorable and urgent cases were 
left without succour of any kind. A great number of 
infanta, for example, died of absolute neglect, their 
mothers havìng been carried off by the pestìlence. The 
Board of Health proposed that a place of reftige should 
he founded for these, and for destìtute lying-in women, 
that something might he done for them, but they could 
obtain nothing. " The Decurioni of the Citìe," says 
Tadino, " were no less to he pityed, who found them- 
selves harassed and oppressed by the Soldierie without 
any Bounds or Regarde whatsoever, as well as those in 
the unfortunate Duchy, seeing that they could get no 
Help or Prouision from the Gouernor, because it hap- 
pened to be a Tyme of War, and they must needs treat 
the Soldierie well."* So important was the taking of 
Casale I so glorious appeared the fame of victory, inde- 
pendent of the cause, of the object, for which they 
contended I 

So also, an ampie but solitary grave which had been 
dug near the Lazzeretto being completely fìlled with 
corpses; and fresh bodies, which became day by day 
more numerous, remaming therefore in every direction 
unburied, the magistrates, after having in vain sought 
for hands to execute the melancholy task, were com- 
pelled to acknowledge that they knew not what course 
to pursue. Nor was it easy to conjecture what would 
be the end, had not extraordinary relief been afforded. 
The President of the Board of Health solicited it almost 
in despair, and with tears in his eyes, from those two 
excellent friars who presided at the Lazzeretto; and 
Father Michele pledged himself to dear the city of dead 

« Page 117. 
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bodies in the course of four days. At the expìration of 
eight days he had not only provìded for the immediate 
necessity, but for that also which the most ominous 
foresight could bave anticìpated for the fìiture. With a 
friar for bis companion, and with officerà grauted bim 
for tbis purpose by the President, he set off out of the 
city in search of peasants ; and partly by the authority 
of the Board of Health, partly by the influence of bis 
habit and bis words, he succeeded in coUectÌDg two hun- 
dred, whom he distributed in three separate places, to 
dig the ampie graves. He then despatched monatti 
from the Lazzeretto to collect the dead, and on the day 
appoìnted bis promise was fulfilled. 

On one occasion, the Lazzeretto was left destitnte of 
pbysicians ; and it was only by offers of large salaiìes 
and hononrs, with much laboar, and considerable delay, 
that they conld procure them ; and even then their num- 
ber was far from suffident for the need. It was often 
so rednced in provisions as to raise fears that the 
inmates would actoally bave to die of starvation ; and 
more than once, while they were trying every method of 
raising money or supplies, with scarcely a hope of prò- 
curing them, — not to say of procuring them in time, — 
abundant assistance would most opportunely be afforded 
by the unexpected gift of some charitable private indi- 
viduai ; for, in the midst of the common stupefaction 
and indifference to others, arìsing from continuai appre- 
hensions for tbemselves, there were yet hearts ever 
awake to the cali of charity, and others in whom cbarìty 
first sprang up on the failure of ali earthly pleasures ; 
as, in the destruction and flight of many whose duty 
it was to superìntend and provide, there were others, 
ever healthy in body and unshaken in courage, who 
were always at their posts ; while some there even were 
who, urged by compassion, assumed, and perseveringly 
sustained, cares to which their office did not cali them. 
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The most general and most wìllìng fidelity to the 
trying duties of the times, was conspìcuously evinced 
by the clergy. In the Lazzerettoes, and throughout the 
city, their assìstance never failed ; where sufferìng was, 
there were they ; they were always to he seen mingled 
ynth and ìnterspersed among the faint and dyìng — faint 
and dying sometimes themselves. Together with spiritual 
succours, they were lavish, as far as they conld be, of 
tempora! ones, and freely rendered whatever services 
happened to be required. More than sixty parish- 
priests, in the city alone, dìed of the contagion : about 
eight out of every nine. 

Federigo, as was to be expected from him, gave to ali 
' encouragement and example. Having seen almost the 
whole of his archiepiscopal household perish around 
him, solidted by relatives, by the first magistrates, and 
by the neighbouring princes, to withdraw from danger 
to some solìtary country-seat, he rejected this counsel 
and these entreaties in the spirit with whìch he wrote 
to his clergy : " Be ready to abandon this mortai life, 
rather than the family, the children, committed to us ; 
go forward into the piagne, as to life, as to a reward, 
when there is one soni to be won to Christ."* He 
neglected no precautions which did not ìmpede him in 
his duty ; on which point he also gave instructions and 
regulations to his clergy ; and, at the same time, he 
minded not, nor appeared to observe danger, where it 
was necessary to encounter it, in order to do good. 
Without speaking of the ecclesiastics, whom he 'was 
constantly with, to commend and regniate their zeaìl, to 
arouse such as were lukewarm in the work, and to send 
them to the posts where others had peiìshed, it was his 
wish that there should always be free access for any 
one who had need of him. He visitèd the Lazzerettoes, 
to administer consolation to the sick, and encourage- 

* Ripamonti, p. 164. 
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ment to the attendants ; he traversed the city, carrying 
relief to the poor creatures sequestrated in their houses, 
stopping at the doors and under the Windows to listen 
to their lamentations, and to offer in exchange words of 
comfort and encouragement. In short, he threw him- 
sfilf into, and lived in the midst of, the pestilence, and 
was himself astonished, at the end, that he had come 
out uninjured. 

Thus, in public calamities and in long-continued dis- 
turbance of settled habits, of whatever kind, there may 
always he beheld an augmentation, a sublimation of 
virtue ; but, alas ! there is never wanting, at the same 
time, an augmentation, far more general in most cases, 
of crime. This occasion was remarkable for it. The 
villains, whom the pestilence spared and did not terrify, 
found in the common confusion, and in the relaxation 
of ali public authority, a new opportunity of activity, 
together with new assurances of impunity; nay, the 
administrationof public authority itselfcame, in a great 
measure, to he lodged in the hands of the worst among 
them. Generally speaking, none devoted themselves 
to the of&ces of monatti and apparitovi but men over 
whom the attractions of rapine and license had more 
influence than the terror of contagion, or any naturai 
object of horror. 

The strictest orders were laid upon these people ; the 
severest penalties threatened to them ; stations were 
assigned them; and commissaries, as we bave said, 
placed over them:. over both, again, magistrates and 
nobles were appointed in every district, with authority 
to enforce good govemment summarily on every oppor- 
tunity. Such a state of thìngs went on and took effect 
up to a certain period; but, with the increase of deaths 
and desolation, and the terror of the survivors, these 
officers came to he, as it were, exempted from ali super- 
vision ; they co^stituted themselves, the monatti espe- 
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dally, arbiters of everything. They entered the houses 
lìke masters, like enemies; and, noi to mention their 
plunder, and how they treated the unhappy creatures 
reduced by the plague to pass through such hands, they 
laid them, — these ìnfected and guilty hands, — on the 
healthy — children, parents, husbauds, wives, threaten- 
ìng to drag them to the Lazzeretto, unless they redeemed 
themselves, or were redeemed, wìth money. At other 
times they set a price upon their servìces, refiising to 
carry away bodies abready corrupted, for less than so 
many actidL It was belìeved (and between the credulity 
of one party and the wickedness of the other, belief and 
disbelìef are equally uncertain}, it was belìeved, and 
Tadino asserts it,* that both monatti and apparitori pur- 
posely let fall from their carts infected clothes, in order to 
propagate and keep up the pestilence, which had become 
to them a means of living, a kingdom, a festival. Other 
wretches, feigning to he monatti, and carrying little bells 
tied to their feet, as these officers were required to do, to 
distinguish themselves and to gìve waming of their 
approach, introdaced themselves into houses, and there 
exercised ali kinds of tyranny. Some of these, open 
and void of inhabitants, or inhabited only by a feeble or 
dying creature, were entered by thieves in search of 
booty, with impunity ; others were surprìsed and invaded 
by bailiifs, who there committed robberies and excesses 
of every description. 

Together with the wickedness, the folly of the people 
increased: every prevailing error received more or less 
additional force from the stupefaction and agitation of 
their minds, and was more widely and more precipitately 
applied; while every one served to strengtheu and 
aggravate that special mania about poisonings, which, 
in its effects and ebullitions, was often, as we bave 
seen, itself another crime. The image of this supposed 

* Page 102. 
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danger beset and tortured the minds of the people far 
more than the real and existing danger. 

" And while/' says Ripamonti, *^ corpses, scattered 
here and there, or lying in heaps, ever before the eyes 
and snrrounding the steps of the living, made the Tvhole 
city like one immense sepulchre, a stili more appallìng 
symptom, a more intense deformity, was their mutaal 
animosìty, their licentiousness, and their extrayagant 

suspidons Not only did they mistrast a friend, 

a guest ; but those names whìch are the bonds of human 
affection, husband and wife, father and son, brother and 
forother, were words of terror ; and, dreadftd and ìnfa- 
mous to teli ! the domestic board, the nuptial bed, were 
dreaded as lurking-places, as receptacles of poison."* 

The imaginary vastness and strangeness of the plot 
distracted people's understandings, and subverted every 
reason for reciprocai confidence. Besides ambitìon and 
cupidity, which were at first supposed to be the motiTes 
of the poisoners, they fancied, they even believed at 
length, that there was something of dìabolical, volup- 
tuous delight in this anointing — an attraction predomi- 
nating over the will. The rayings of the sick, who 
accased themselves of what they had apprehended from 
others, were considered as rerelations, and rendered 
anything, so to say, credible of any one. And it would 
bave far greater weight even than words, if it happened 
that delirious patients kept practisùig those manoeiivres 
which it was imagined must be employed by the poison- 
ers : a thing at once very probable, and tending to give 
better grounds for the popular persuasion and the asser- 
tions of numerous writers. In the same way, during 
the long and moumful period of judicial investigation 
on the subject of witchcraft, the confessions, and those 
not always extorted, of the accused, served not a little 
to promote and uphold the prevailing opinion on this 

* Page 81. 
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matter ; for when an opinion obtains a prolonged and 
extensive sway, it is expressed in every manner, tries 
every outlet, and runs through every degree of persua- 
sion; and it is difficult for ali, or very many, to believe 
for a length of time that . something extraordìnary is 
being done, witbout some one coming forward who 
believes that he has done it. 

Among the stories which this mania about poisoning 
gave rise to, one deserves to be mentioned for the credit 
it acquired, and the extended dissemination it met \¥Ìth. 
It was related, not, however, by every body in the same 
way (for that would be too remarkable a privilege for 
stories), but nearly so, that such a person, on such a 
day, had seen a carriage and six standing in the Square 
of the Cathedral, containing some great personage with 
a large suite, of lordly aspect, but dark and sunbumt, 
with jGlery eyes, hair standing on end, and a threatening 
expression about the mouth. The spectator, invìted to 
enter the equipage, complied ; and after taking a tum 
or two, stopped and dismounted at the gate of a palace, 
where, entering with the rest, he beheld horrors and 
delights, deserts and gardens, cavems and halls ; and in 
these were phantoms seated in council. Lastly, huge 
chests of money were shown tohim, and he was told that 
he might take as much as he liked, if, at the same time, 
he would accept a little vessel of unctuous matter, and 
go about, anointìng with it, through the city. Having 
refused to agree to the terms, he instantly foimd himself 
in the place whence he had been taken. 

This story, generally believed there by the people, 
and, according to Ripamonti, not sufficiently ridiculed 
by many leamed men,* travelled through the whole 
of Italy, and even fiirther: an engraving of it was 
made in Germany; and the electoral Archbishop of 
Mayence wrote to Cardinal Federigo, to ask what he 

* Page 77. 
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must believe òf the wonderful prodigies related at 
Milan, and received for answer tbat they were mere 
dreams* 

Of equal value, if not exactly of the same tiature» 
were the dreams of the leamed ; and equally disastrous 
were they in their effects. Most of them saw the an- 
Bouncement at once and cause of their troubles, in 
a comet whìch appeared in the year 1628, and in a» 
conjunction of Satum with Jupiter ; " the aforesaide Con- 
junctìon," writes Tadino^ ^* ìnclining so clearlìe over 
this Yeare 1630, that every Bodie could understand ìt. 
Mortalea parat morboSf miranda videntur"* This pre- 
diction, fabricated I know not when nor by -whom, was 
upon the tongue, as Ripamonti informs us,t of every 
body who was able to utter it. Another comet, which 
unexpectedly appeared in the June of the yery year ot 
the pestìlence, was looked upon as a iresh waming, fts 
an evident proof, ìndeed, of the anoìnting. They ran- 
sacked books, and found only in too great abundance 
examples of pestìlence produced, as they said, by human 
efforts ; they quoted Livy, Tadtus, Dionysius, Homer, 
and Ovid, and the numberless other ancients who bave 
related or alluded to similar events; and of modem 
writers they had a stili greater abundance. They cited 
a hundred other authors, who havetreated theoretically, 
or incidentally spoken, of poiiA)ns, sorcerìes, unctions, 
and powders ; Cesalpìno WAs quoted, Cardano, Grevìno, 
Salio, Pareo, Schenchìo, Zachia, and finally, that fatai 
Delrio, who, if the renown of authors were in propor- 
tion to the good or evil produced by their works, would 
assuredly be one of the most eminent; that Delrio, 
whose Disquisifions On Magic (a digest of ali that men, 
up to bis time, had wildly devised On this subject), 
received as the most authoritatìve and irrefragablé 
text-book, was, for more than a century, the rule and* 

* Page 56. t Page 273. 
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powèrful impulse of legai, homble, and uninterrupted 
murders. 

From the inventions of the illìterate vulgar, educated* 
people borrowed what they could acGommodate to their 
ìdeas ; from the inventious of the educated the vulgar 
borrowed what they could understand, and as they best 
coxdd; and of ali, an undigested, barbarous jumble waa 
formed of public irratìonality. 

But that which stili further excites our surprìse iS' 
io see the physicians, those physicians, I say, who fìrom 
th^ beginning had believed in the piagne, and especially 
Tadino, who had predìcted it, beheld it enter, and kepi 
his eye, so to say, on its progress ; who had affirmed and* 
published that it was the piagne, and was propagated 
by contact, and that if no opposition were made to it^ 
it would become a general infection, — to see him, I say, 
draw a certaìn argument from these very consequences, 
for poisonous and magical unctions ; to behold him, who: 
in Carlo Colonna, the second that died in Milan, had 
marked delirium as an accompaniment of the malady, 
afterwards adduce in proof of unctions and a diabolical 
plot an incident such as this : — two wìtnesses deposed to 
having heard one of their friends, under the influence of 
the contagion^ relate how some persons came one night 
into his room, to proffer him health and riches, if he. 
would anoint the houses in the vicinity, and how, ou 
his repeated refusai, they had taken their departure^ 
and left in their stead a wolf under the bed, and three 
great cats upon it, *< which remained there till break of 
day."* Had such a method of drawing conclusions 
foeen confìn^d to one individuai, it might have been. 
attributed to his owu extreme simplicity and want of 
(pommon sense, and it would not have been worth our 
while to mention it ; but, as it was received by many, it 
is a specimen of the human, mind ; and may serve tot 

* Pp. 123, 124. 
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sbow how a well-regùlated and teasonable tram of ìdeas 
may be disordered by another train of ideas tbrown 
directly across it. In otber respects this Tadino was 
one of tbe most renowned men of bis lime at Milan* 

Two illustrious and bìgbly^eserving writers bave 
asserted tbat Cardinal Federigo entertained some donbt 
ftbout these poisonings.* We would gladly give stili 
more complete commendation to tbe memory of tbis 
excellent and benevolent man, and represent tbe good 
prelate in tbis, as in many otber tbìngs, distinguisbed 
from tbe multitude of bis contemporaries ; but we are 
constrained, instead, to remark in bim anotber example 
of tbe powerihl influence of public opinion, even on tbe 
most exalted minds. It is evident, — from tbe way, at 
least, in wbicb Ripamonti relates bis tbougbts on tbe sub-^ 
ject, — tbat from tbe beginning be bad bad some doubts 
about it; and tbrougbout be always considered tbat 
credulity,. ignorance, fear, and a wisb to excuse tbèir 
long negligence in guarding against tbe contagion, bad 
a considerable sbare in tbis opinion : tbat tbere was a 
good deal of exaggeration in it ; but at tbe same time 
sometbing of trutb. Tbere is a small work on tbis 
pestilence, written by bis own band, preserved in tbe 
Ambrosian Library; and tbe following is one among 
many instances wbere sucb a sentiment is expressed i-^ 
" On tbe metbod of compounding and spreading sucb 
poisonous ointments many and various tbings are 
reported, some of wbicb we consider as true, wbile 
Otbers appear to us entirely imaginary."t 

Some tbere were wbo, to tbe very last, and ever 

* Muratori, on the Treatment of tlie Pestflence, Modena, 1714, p. 117. 
P. Verri, in the treatise before quoted, p. 261. 

t " Unguenta vero hsc aiebant componi conficique multifariam, 
fraudisque vias esse complures : quarum sane fVaudum et artiimi, aliis 
quidem assentimur, alias vero fictas fuisse commentitiasque arbitramur." 
—De Peste quse, Mediolanì, anno 1630, magnam strage» edidit cap. ▼. 
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afterwards, tbought that ìt was ali imagìnation ; and we 
leam this, not from themselves, for no one had ever sof* 
ficient hardihood to expose io the public an opinion so 
opposed to that of the public ; but from those wrìters who 
deride it, or rebuke it, or confìiteit as theprejudice of a 
few, an error which no one had ever dared to make the 
subject of open dispute, but which nevertheless existed; 
and we leam it, too, irom one who had derived it from 
tradition. ** I bave met with sensible and well-informed 
people in Milan," isays the good Muratori in the above- 
quoted passage, *' who had received trustworthy accounts 
fìrom their ancestors, and who were by no means per- 
suaded of the truth of the facts conceming'these poison- 
ous ointments." It seems there was a secret outlet for 
truth, some remaining domestic confidence ; good sense 
stili existed ; but it was kept concealed, for fear of the 
popular sense. 

The magistrates, reduced in number daily, and dis- 
heartened and perplexed in everything, tumed ali their 
little vigilance, so to say, ali the little resolution of 
which they were any longer capable, in search of these 
poisoners. And too easily dìd they think they had 
found them. 

The judicial sentences which followed in consequence 
were not, certainly, the first of such a nature; nor, 
indeed, can they be considered as uncommon in the 
bis tory of jurisprudence. For, to say nothing of anti- 
quity, and to mention only some instances in times 
more nearly approaching those of which we are treating, 
in Geneva, in 1530, afterwards in 1545, and again in 
1574 ; in Casale Monferrato, in 1536 ; in Padua, in 1555 ; 
in Turin, in 1599; in Palermo, in 1526 ; and again in 
Turin, this same year 1630 ; bere one, there many un- 
happy creatures were tried, and condemned to punish- 
ments the most atrocious, as guUty of having propagated 
the piagne by means of powders, ointments, witchcraft, 
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or ali these together, But the affair of the so-called 
anointings at Milan, as it was, perhaps, the longest 
remembered and the most widely talked of, so, perhaps, 
it is the most worthy of observation ; or, to speak more 
exactly, there is further room to make observations 
upon it, from the remaining existence of more circum- 
stantial and more extensive documents. And although 
a writer we bave, not long ago, commended,* has em- 
ployed himself on them, yet, bis object having been, 
not so much to give the history, properly speaking, as 
to extract thence politicai suggestions, for a stili more 
iivortby and ìmportant purpose, it seemed to us that the 
history of the piagne might form the subject of a new 
work. But it is not a matter to be passed over in a few 
words ; and to treat it wìth the copiousness it deserves 
would carry us too far beyond our lìmits. Besides, 
after we should bave paused upon ali these ìncidents, 
the reader would certainly no longer care to know those 
that remain in our narrative. Reserving, therefore, for 
aiiother publication the account of the formér, we will, 
at lengtb, return to our characters, not to leave them 
again till we reach the end, 

* P. Verri, work before mentioDecl. 
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f; NE night, toirards the end of Aagust, exactly 
',. durìng- the very heìght of the pestileace. Don 
^ Rodrigo Kturned -to his residence at Milan, 
V accompaniedbr the faithfulGrìso, one of the 
three or four nho remained lo him out of hÌB vhole 
housebold. He vaa retumiag from a company of 
iHends, nho vere accustomed to assemble at a banquet, 
to divert the melancholy of the times ; and on each 
occasioQ, Bome nen frìends «ere there, some old ones 
nùssing. That day he had been one of the memest of 
the partf ; and, among other thiags, had eicited a great 
deal of Uughter among the company, by a kind of fune- 
ral eulogìiun on the Count Attilio, who had been cortìed 
off by the plague two days before. 

Innalkii^home, however, he felt a langiior, adepres- 
BÌon, a neakne39 in his limbs, a difQculty of breathiog, 
and an ìntrard burning heat, which be would willingly 
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have attributed entirely to the wihe, to late hoùrs, to' the 
seasou. He uttered not a syllable the whole way ; and 
the first TTord was, when they reached the house, to order 
Griso to light him to his room. When they were there, 
Griso observed the wild and heated look of his master's 
face, his eyes almost starting from their sockets, and 
peculìarly brilliant: hekept, therefore, at a distance; for, 
in these circumstances, every ragamuffin was oblìged 
to look for.himself, as the saying is, with a medicai eye. 

" l'm weU, you see," said Don Rodrigo, who read in 
Griso 's action the thoughts which were passing in his 
mind. ** l'm very well ; but l've taken . . • . l've taken, 
perhaps, a little too much to drink* There was some 
capital wine ! . . . . But ^ith a good night's sleep, it will 
go off. l'm very sleepy .... Take that light away from 
before my eyes, it dazzles me .... it teazes me ! . • • .'^ 

** It's ali the effects of the wine/' said Griso, stili 
keeping at a distance ; <' but lie down quickly, for sleep 
will do you good." 

. " You're right; if I can sleep .... After ali, l'm well 
enough. Put that little beli dose by my bed, if I should 
want anything in the night : and be on the watch, you 
know, perchance you should bear me ring. But I shan't 
want anything .... Take away that cursed light 
directly," resumedhe, while Griso executed the order, 

approaching him as little as possible. '* The ! 

it plugues me excessively !" Griso then took the light, 
and wishing his master good night, took a hasty depar- 
ture, while Rodrigo buried himself under the bed-clothes. 

But the counterpane seemed to him like a mountain* 
He threw it off, and tried to compose himself to rest ,* 
for, in fact, he was dying of sleep. But scarcely had he 
closed his eyes, when he awoke again with a start, as if 
some wickedly-disposed person were giving him a shake $ 
and he felt an increase of burning beat, an increase of 
delirium, His thoughts recurred to tha Beasonj the winei 
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and his debauchery ; he woald gladly bave given them 
the blame of ali ; bui there was constantly substituted» 
*of iis own accord, for these ideas, that which was then 
ftssociated with ali, which entered, so to say, by every 
sense» which had been introduced into aU the conver- 
sations at the banquet, since it was much easier to tum 
it into ridicule, than to get out of its reach — the pesti- 
lence. 

. After a long battle, he at length fell asleep, and began 
to dream the most gloomy and disquieting dream s in 
^he world. He went on from one thing to another, till he 
seemed to find himself in a large church, in the first ranks, 
in the midst of a great crowd of people ; there he was, 
wondenng how he had got there, how the thought had 
ever entered bis head, particularly at such a time ; and 
he . felt in bis heart excessively vexed. He looked 
at the bystanders ; they had ali pale emaciated coun- 
tenances, with staring and glistening eyes, and hanging 
lips ; their garments were tattered, and fallingto pieces; 
and through the rents appeared livid spots, and swel* 
lings. " Make room, you rabbie !" he &ncied he cried, 
looking towards the door, which was far, far away ; and 
accompanying the cry with a threatening expression of 
countenance, but without moving a limb; nay, even 
drawing up his body to avoìd coming in contact with 
those poUuted creatures, who crowded only too closely 
npon him on every side. But not one of the senseless 
beings seemed to move, nor even to bave heard him*; 
nay, they pressed stili more upon him ; and, above ali, 
it felt as if some one of them, with his elbow, or what« 
ever it might he, was pushing against bis left side, 
between the heart and the arm-pit, wbere he felt a pain- 
ftd| and as it were, heavy pressure. And if he writhed 
himself to get rid of this uneasy feeling, immediately a 
iresh unknown something began to prick him in the 
yery same place. Enraged, he attempted to lay bis 
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hand on his sword ; and then it seemed as if the tlirong- 
ìng of the multitade had raìsed it up level with his chest, 
and that it was the hilt of it which pressed so in that 
-spot; and the moment he touched it he felt a stiU 
sharper stitch. He cried out, panted, and would have 
uttered a stili louder cry, when, behold ! ali these faces 
turned in one direction. He looked the same way, per- 
jcévved a pulpit, and saw slowly rising above its edge 
something round, smooth, and shining ; then rose, and 
-distinctly appeared, a bald head ; then two eyes, a face, 
a long and white beard, and the upright figure of a friar, 
visible above the sides down to the girdle ; it was friar 
(/rìstoforo. Dartìng a look around upon his audience, 
he seemed to Don Rodrigo to fix his gaze on him, at the 
«ame time raisi^g his hand in exactly the attitude he 
had assumed in that room on the ground floor in his 
palace. Don Rodrigo then himself lifted up his hand in 
fury, and made ari eifort, as if to throw himself forwàrd 
and grasp that arm extended in the air ; a voice, which 
had been vainly and seeretly struggUng in his thròat, 
burst forth in a great howl ; and he awoke. He dropped 
the arm he had in reality uplifted, strove, with soìne 
difficulty, to recover the right meaning of everythihg, 
and to open his eyes, for the light of the alreàdy 
advanced day gave him no less uneasiness than that of 
the Candle had done ; recognised his bed and his cham- 
ber ; understood that ali had been a dream ; the church, 
the people, the friar, ali had vanished — ali, but òne 
thiug — that pain in his left side. Together with this, 
he felt a frìghtful acceleration of palpitation at the heàrt, 
a noise and humming in his ears, a raging fire within^ 
and a weight in ^ his limbs, worse than when he lay 
down. He hesitated a little before looking at the spot 
that pained him ; at lengtfa, heuncovered it, and glanéed 
ftt it with a shudd^ : — there was a hideous spot, of a 
lividpuvpleliuer - - < - * 
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The man saw himself lost ; the ter)ror of death seized 
him, and, with perhaps stili stronger feeling, the terror 
of becoming the prey of monattiy of being carried of^ 
of being thrown into the Lazzeretto. And as he deli- 
berated on the way of avoiding this horrìble fate, he felt 
his thoughts become more perplexed and obscxire ; he 
felt the moment drawing near that would leave bim 
only consciousness enough to reduce him to despair« 
He grasped the beli, and shook it vìolently. Griso, 
who was on the alert, immediately answered its sum- 
mous. He stood at some distance from the bed, gazed 
attentively at his master, and was at once convinced of 
what he had conjectured the night before. 

"Griso!" said Don Rodrigo, with di6Bculty raising 
himself, and sitting up in his bed, " you bave always 
been my trusty servant." 

*' Yes, Signor." 

" I bave always dealt well by you." 

*• Of your bounty." 

" I think I may trust you . . . ." 

»The !" 

« I am ili, Griso." 

*• I had perceived it." 

" If I recover, I will heap upon you more favours 
than I bave ever yet done." 

Griso made no answer, and stood waiting to see to 
what ali these preambles would lead. 

" I will not trust myself to anybody but you," resumed 
Don Rodrigo ; ** do me a kindness, Griso." 

« Command me," said he, replymg with this usuai 
formula to that imusual one. 

" Do you know where the surgeon, Chiodo, lives?" 

" I know very well." 

" He is a worthy man, who, if he ìs well paid, will 
ponceal the sick. Go and And him ; teli him I will gire 
bim four, six icudi a visit ; more, if bQ demanda more* 
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Teli hìm io come Here directly ; and do the tbing cleverly, 
80 tbat nobody may observe it." 

«' Well tbougbt of," said Griso ; " I go, and return." 

** Listen, Griso ; gìve me a drop of water first. I am 
80 parcbed wìtb tbirst, I can bear it no longer." 

" Signor, no," replied Griso ; ** notbing witbout tbe 
doctor's leave. Tbese are ticklisb complaints ; tbere is 
no time to be lost. Keep qoiet — ^in tbe twinklingof an 
eye III be bere witb Cbiodo." 

So saying, be went out, impatiently sbutting tbe door 
bebind bim. 

Don Rodrigo lay down, and accompanied bim, in 
imagination, to Cbiodo 'sbouse, counting tbe steps, cai* 
culating tbe time. Now and tben be would tum to look 
at bis left side, but quickly averted bis face witb a 
sbudder. After some time, be began to listen eagerly 
for tbe surgeon's arrivai ; and tbis effort of attention 
suspended bis sense of illness, and kept bis tbougbts in 
some degree of order. AH of a sudden, be beard a dis- 
tant sound, wbicb seemed, bowever, to come from tbe 
rooms, not tbe Street. He listened stili more intently ; 
be beard it louder, more quickly repeated ; and witb it 
IL trampling of footsteps. A borrid suspicion rusbed 
into bis mind. He sat up, and gay e stili greater atten- 
tion ; be beard a dead sound in tbe next room as if a 
weigbt were being cautiously set down. He tbrew bis 
legs out of bed, as if to get up ; peeped at tbe door, saw 
it open, and bebeld before bis eyes, and advancing 
towards bim, two ragged and filtby red dresses, two 
ill-looking faces — ^in one word, two monatti, He> dis- 
tinguisbed, too, balf of Griso 's face, wbo, bidden bebind 
tbe almost closed door, remained there on tbe look-out. 

" Ab, in&mous traitor ! . . . . Begone, you rascals I 
Biondino ! Carlotto ! belp ! l'm murdered !" sbouted 
Don Rodrigo. He tbrust one band under tbe bolster 
in searcb of a pistol ; grasped it ; drew it out ;• but, at 
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his first cry, the monatti had rusbed up to the bed ; the 
foremost is upon him before he can do any thmg further; 
he wrenches the pistol out of his band, throws itt'o a 
distance, forces him to lie down again, and keeps ìàm 
there, crying with a grin of fiiry mingled with contempt, 
*^ Ahy vìllain ! against the monatti! àgainst the officers 
of the Board ! against those who perform works of 
mercy ì" 

" Hold him fast tiU we carry him oflp," said bis com- 
panion, going towards a trunk. Griso then entered, 
and began with him to force open the look. 

"Scoundrel!" howled Don Rodrigo, looking at him 
^from imder the fellow who held him down, and writhing 
himself under the grasp of his sinewy arms. ** First 
let me kill that infamous rascal!" said he to the ma- 
natii, '* and afterwards do with mewhat you will." Then 
he began to shout with lond cries to his other ser- 
vants : but in vaìn he called; for the abominable Griso 
had sent them ali off with pretended orders from their 
master himself, before going to propose to the monatH 
to come on this expedition, and divide the spoil. 

" Be quiet, will you," said the villain who held him 
down upon the bed, to the unfortunate Don Eodrigov 
And tuming his face to the two who were seizìng the 
booty^ he cried to them, " Do your work like honest 
feUows." 

<« You ! you V* roared Don Rodrigo to Griso, whom 
he beheld busying himself in breaking open, takiug out 
money and dothes, and dividing them. " You ! after l 
^ , . . Ah, fiend of beli ! I may stili recover 1 I may 
stili recover!" Griso spoke not, nor, more than he 
could help, even turned in the direction whence these 
words proceeded. ... 

*< Hold him fast^" said the other monatto; " he's 
frantic." 

The nùserable being became so indeed.. After one 
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last and more violent effort of crìes and contortìons, he 
9uddenly sank down senseless, in a swoon; he stili, 
hoWever, stared fixedly, as if spell-bound; and from tìme 
te tìme gave a feeble struggle, or uttered a kindof bowL 

The monatti took hini) one by the feet and the other 
by the shoulders, and went to deposit him on a band- 
barro wwhich they had left in the adjoining room; after- 
wards one returned to fetch the booty ; and then, taking 
np their miserable burden, they carried ali away. 

Griso remained behind to select in baste whatever 
more might be of use to him ; and making them up into 
a bnndle, took bis departure. He had carefully avoided 
touching the monatti, or being touched by them ; but ii^ 
the last hurry of plunder, he had taken irom the bed-side 
bis master's clothes and shaken them^ without thinking 
of anything but of seeing whether there were money in 
them. He was forced to think of it, however, the next 
day; for, while making merry in a public-house, he was 
suddenly seized with a cold shiver, bis eyes became 
clouded, bis strength failed him, and he sank to the 
ground. Abandoned by bis companions, he fell into the 
hands of the monatti, who, despoiling him of whatever 
he had about him worth haviug, threw him upon a car^ 
on which he expired before reaching the Lazzeretto, 
whither bis master had been carried. 

Leaving the latter, for the present, in this abode of 
suffering, we must now go in search of another, whose 
history would never bave been blended with bis, if it 
had not been forced upon him whether he would or not; 
indeed we may safely say, that neither one nor the other 
would bave had any history at ali: — I mean Renzo, 
whom we left in the new sìlk-mill under the assumed 
name of Antonio Rivolta. 

He had been there about five or six months, if I am 
not mistaken, when, enmity having been openly declared 
between the Republic and the King of Spain, and there- 
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fere every appréhension of ìlUoffices and trouble from 
that quarter having ceased, Bortolo eagerly went tó 
fetch him away» and take him again into his own em- 
ployment, both because he was fond of him, and becanse 
Renzo, being naturally intelligent, and skilful in the 
trade, wasof great use to the /ac/o/um in a manufactory, 
without ever being able to aspire at that office himself^ 
from his ìnability to write. As this reason weighed with 
him in some measure, we were obliged, therefore, to 
fnention ìt. Perhaps the reader would rather bave had 
a more ideal Bortolo: but what can I say? he must 
imagine one for himself. We describe him as he 
was. 

From that time Renzo continued to work with him. 
More than once or twice, and especially after having 
received one of those charming letters from Agnese, he 
had felt a great fancy to enlist as a soldier, and make an 
end of it : nor were opportunities wanting ; for just 
during that interval, the Republic often stood in need of 
men. The temptation had sometimes been the more 
pressing to Renzo, because they even talked of invading 
the Milanese ; and it naturally appeared to him that it 
would be a fine thing to return in the guise of a con- 
queror to his own home, to see Lucia again, and for once 
come to an explanation with ber. But, by clever ma- 
nagement, Bortolo had always contrived to divert him 
from this resolution. " If they bave to go there," he 
Would say, " they can go well enough without you, and 
you can go there afterwards at your convenience; if 
they come back with a broken head, won't it be better 
to bave been out of the fray ? There won't be wanting 
desperate fellows on the highway for robberies. And 
before they set foot there ! . . . . As for me, I am some- 
what ìncredulous; these fellows bark; but let them; 
the Milanese is not a mouthful to be so easily swallowed. 
Spain is concerned in it, my dear fellow : do you know 
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what it is to deal with Spain ? St. Mark is strong énough 
at home: but it wìll take something more than that. 
Have patdence : ar'n't you well off bere ? . • . • I know 
what you would say to me ; but if it be decreed above' 
tbat the thing succeed, rest assured it will succeed better 
by your playing no fooleries. Some saint wìll help you. 
Believe me, it's no business of yours. Do you think it 
would suit you to leave winding silk to go and murder? 
What would you do among such a set of people ? It 
requires men who are made for it." 

At other times Renzo resolved to go secretly, dis- 
guised, and under a false name. But from this project, 
too, Bortolo always contrived to divert him with argu- 
ments that may be too easily conjectured. 

The piagne having afterwards broken out in the 
Milanese territory, and even, as we have said, on the- 
confìnes of the Bergamascan, it was not long before it 
extended itself hither, and . . . . be not dismayed, for I 
am not going to give another history of this : if any one 
wishes it, it may be fouud in a work by one Lorenzo 
Ghirardelli, written by public order ; a scarce and almost 
unknown work, however, although it contains, perhaps, 
more fully than ali the rest put together, the most cele* 
brated descriptions of pestilences : on so many things 
does the celebrity of books depend ! What I would say 
Ì8| that Renzo also took the piagne, and oured himself, 
that is to say, he did nothing ; he was at the point of 
death, but bis good constitution conquered the strength 
of the malady : in a few days he was out of danger. 
With the return of life, its cares, its wishes, hopes, recol-^ 
lections, and designs, were renewed with doublé poig- 
nancy and vigour; which is equivalent to saying that 
he thought more than ever of Lucia. What had become 
of her, during the time that life was, as it were, an 
exception ? And at so short a distance from her, could 
he leam nothing ? And to remain, God knew how long f 
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in such a state of uncertainty ! And evén wHen this 
sliould be removed, when, ali dan^er beìng over, he 
should learn that Lucia stili survived; there would 
always remain that other knot, that obscurity about the 
vow. — ni go myself; FU go and learn about everything 
at once, — sàid he to himself, and he said it before ìus 
was again in a condition to steady himself upon his 
feet — Provided she lives! Ah, if she lives! l'U find 
her, that I will; l'il bear once from ber own lipa wbat 
this promise is, TU make her see that it cannot hold 
good, and l'Il bring her away with me, her, and that 
poor Agnese, if she's living ! who has always wìshed me 
well, and l'm sure she does so stili. The capture! aha! 
the survivors bave something else to think about now. 
People go about safely, even bere, wbo bave on them 
.... Will there bave been a safe-conduct only for 
bailiffs ? And at Milan, everybody says that there are 
other disturbances there. If I let so good an opportu- 
nity pass — (the plague! Only see how that revered 
instinct of referring and making subservient everything 
to ourselves, may sometimes lead us to apply words !) — 
I may never bave such another ! — 

It is well to hope, my good Renzo. Scarcely could 
l^e drag himself about, when he set off in search of 
Bortolo, who had so far succeeded in escaping the pes-.^ 
tilence, and was stili kept in reserve. He did not go 
into the house, but, calling to him from the Street, made 
him come to the window. 

" Aha!" said Bortolo : " you've escaped it, then! It'S 
well foryou!" 

" l'm stili rather weak in my limbs, you see, but as 
to the danger, it's ali over." 

" Aye, l'd gladly be in your shoes. It used to be 
everything to say, * l'm well ;' but now it counts for 
very little. He who is able to say, *I'm better,' can* 
indeed say something I " 
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Renzo expressed some good wìshes for bis cousin, 
and ìmparted to hìm bis resolutìon. 

" Go, tbis time, and Heaven prosper you ! " replied 
he. " Try to avoid j astice, as I sball try to avoid tbe 
contagion ; and, if it be God's will tbat tbings sbould go 
well witb US botb, we sball meet again." 

" Ob, I sball certainly come back : God grant I may 
not come alone! Well : we will bope." 

" Come back in company ; for, if God wills, we will 
ali work togetber, and make up a good party. I only 
bope you may find me alive, and tbat tbis odious epidemie 
may bave come to an end !" 

" We sball see eacb otber again, we sball see eacb 
otber again ; we must see eacb otber again !" 

" 1 repeat, God grant it ! " 

For several days Renzo practìsed taking a little exer- 
dse, to assay and recruit bis strengtb ; and no sooner 
did be deem bimself capable of performing tbe journey, 
tban be prepared to set out Under bis clotbes be 
buckled a girdle round bis waìst, containing tbose fìfty 
scudi upon wbicb be bad never laid a finger, and wbicb 
be bad never confided to any one, not even to Bortolo ; 
be took a few more pence witb bim, wbicb be bad saved 
day after day, by living very economically ; put under 
bis arm a small bundle of clotbes, and in bis pocket a 
cbaracter, witb tbe name of Antonio Rivolta, wbicb bad 
been very willingly given bim by bis second master ; in 
one pocket of bis trowsers be placed a large knife, the 
least tbat an bonest man could carry in tbose days ; and 
set off on bis peregrinations, on tbe last day of August, 
tbree days after Don Rodrigo bad been carried to tbe 
Lazzeretto. He took tbe way towards Lecco, wisbing, 
before venturing bimself in Milan, to pass tbrougb bis 
village, wbere be boped to find Agnese alive, and to 
begin by leaming from ber some of tbe many tbings be 
so ardently longed to know. 

VOL. II. y Y 
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The few who bad recovered firom the pestìlence were, 
among the rest of the population, ìndeed like a privi- 
leged class. A great proportion of the others lan- 
guì shed or died; and those who had been hitherto 
untouched by the contagion lived in Constant apprehen- 
sion of it. They walked cautiously and warìly abont, 
with measured steps, gloomy looks, and baste at once 
and besitation: for everything might be a weapon 
agaìnst them to ìnflict a mortai wonnd. These, on tbe 
contrary, ahnost certain of safety (for to bave the piagne 
twice was rather a prodigions than a rare ìnstanoe), 
went about in the midst of the contagion, freely and 
boldly, like the knigbts during one part of the middle 
ages ; who, encased in steel, wherever steel might be, 
and mounted on chargers, themselves defended aa im- 
penetrably as possible, went rambling about at bazard 
(wbence theìr glorious denomination of knigbts-errant), 
among a poor pedestrian herd of burghers and villi^ers, 
who, to repel and ward off their blows, bad nothing on 
them but rags. Beautifìil, sapient, and useful pro- 
fession ! a profession fit to make the first figure in a 
treatise on politicai economy ! 

With such security, tempered, however, by the anxiety 
with which our readers are acquainted, and by the fire- 
quent spectacle and perpetuai contemplatìon of the nnt- 
versal calamity, Renzo pursued bis homeward way, 
under a beautiful sky and through a beautiful country, 
but meeting nothing, after passing wìde tracts of most 
moumful solitude, but some wandering shadow rather 
than a lìving being, or corpses carried to the grave, nn- 
honoured by funeral rites, unaccompanied by the iiineral 
dirge. About noon he stopped in a little wood, to eat a 
mouthful of bread and meat which he had brought with 
him. Of fruìt, he had only too much at bis command 
the whole length of the way, — figa, peaches, plums, and 
apples at will; he had only to enter a vineyard, and 
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extend bis arm to gather them from the branclies, or 
to pick them up fìrom the ground, which was thickly 
strewn with them ; for the year was extraordinarily abun- 
dant in fruit of every kind, and there was scarcely any 
one to 1;ake any care of it. The grapes even hid them* 
seWes beneath the leaves, and were left for the use of the 
first corner. 

Towards evening, he discovered his own village. At 
this sìght, though he must have been prepared for it, 
he felt his heart begin to beat violently ; he was at once 
assailed by a host of moumfìil recoUections and pre- 
sentìments : he seemed to bear ringing in his ears those 
inauspicious tolls of the beli which had, as it were, 
accompanied and followed him in his fl^ht from the 
Tillage ; and, at the same time, he heard, so to say, the 
deathlike silence which actually reigned around. He 
experienced stili stronger agitation on enterìng the 
churchyard ; and worse stili awaited him at the end of 
his walk ; for the spot he had fìxed upon as his resting- 
place, was the dwelling which he had once been accus- 
tomed to cali Lucia's cottage. Now it could not be, at 
the best, more than Agnese's ; and the oiily favour he 
begged of Heaven was, that he might find ber liying and 
in health. And in this cottage he proposed askingfor a 
bed, rìghtly conjecturing that his own would no longer 
be a place of abode for anythìng but rats and polecats. 

To reach that point, therefore, without passing through 
the village, he took a little by-path that ran behind it, 
the yery one along which he had gone, in good company, 
on that notorious night when he tried to surprise the 
Curate. About half way stood, on one side, his own 
house, and on the other his vineyard ; so that he could 
enter both for a moment in passing, to see a little how 
his own affairs were going on. 

He looked forward, as he pursued his way, anxious, 
and at the same time afraid, to meet with any one ; and 
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nfter a few paces, he saw a man seated in hìs sbirton 
the ground, resting his back againsi a bedge of jessa- 
mine, in the attitude of an idiot ; and from ibis, and 
afterwards from bis counte aance, he tbougbt it was tbat 
poor simpleton Gervase, wbo had gone as tbe second 
witness in bis ill-fated expedition. But going a little 
nearer, he perceived tbat it was, instead, ite sprightly 
Tonio, wbo bad brought bis brotber witb bim on tbat 
occasion. Tbe contagion, robbing him at once of men^ 
tal as well as bodily vigour, bad developed in hìs look 
and every action tbe slìght and veiled germ of likeness 
whicb he bore to bis balf-witted brother. 

" Oh Tonio !" said Renzo, stopping before bim, " is it 
you?" 

Tonio raìsed bis eyes, witbout moving bis head. 

" Tonio ! don't you know me?" 

" Wboever bas got it, bas got it," answered Tonio, 
gazing at bim witb open moutb. 

^* It's on you, eh ? poor Tonio : but don't you know me 
again?" 

" Wboever bas got it, bas got it," replied he, witb a 
kind of idiotic smile. Seeing he could draw notbing 
fìirtber from bim, Renzo pursued bis way, stili more 
disconsolate. Suddenly he saw, tuming the corner, and 
advancing towards bim, a black object, whicb he quickly 
recognised as Don Abbondio. He walked slowly, carry- 
ing bis stick like one wbo is altemately carrìed by it ; 
and the nearer he approacbed, tbe more plainly migbt 
it be discemed, in bis pale and emaciated countenance, 
and in every look, that be, too, bad bad to pass tbrougb 
bis sbare of the storm. He looked askance at Renzo ; 
it seemed, and it did not seem, like bim ; there was 
something like a stranger in bis dress ; but it was a 
stranger from tbe territory of Bergamo. 

— It is be, and nobody else! — said be to bimself, 
raising his bands to Heaven, witb a motion of dissatis- 
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fied surprise, and the staff he carried in bis rìght band 
suddenly checked in its passage through the air; and 
hìs pooT arma mìght be seen sbaking in bis sleeves, 
where once there was scarcely room for them. Renzo 
bastened to meet bim, and made a low reverence; for, 
altbougb thèy bad quitted each otber in the way the 
reader knows, he was always, nevertbeless, bis Curate. 

" Are you here — you ?" exclaimed the latter. 

'* I am indeed, as you see. Do you know anytbing of 
Lucia?" 

" What do you suppose I can know? I know notbing. 
Sbe's at Milan, if sbe's stili in tbis world. But you . . . ." 

" And Agnese, is sbe alive ?" 

" Sbe may be ; but who do you suppose can teli ? 
Sbe's not here. But . . . ." 

" Where is sbe?" 

" Sbe's gonetolive at Valsassina, among herrelations 
at Pasturo, you know ; for they say the piagne doesn't 
inake the havoc there it does bere. But you, I say . . . ." 

" Oh, l'm very sorry. And Father Cristoforo? 

" He's been gone for some time. But .... 

" I know that, they wrote and told me so much ; but 
I want to know if he basn't yet retumed to these parts." 

" Nay ; tbey've heard notbing further about bim. 
But you . . . ." 

" l'm very sorry to bear tbis too." 

" But you, I say, what, for Heaven's sake, are you 
coming to do in tbis part of the world? Don't you 
know about that affair of your apprehension ?" 

" What does it matter? Tbey've something else to 
tbink about. I was determined to come for once, 
and see about my afilEÙrs. And isn't it well enougb 
known ? " 

" What would you see about, I wonder ? for now 
there 's no longer anybody, or anytbing. And is it wise 
of you, witb that business of your apprehension, tp come 
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hither exactly to your own village, into the wolf *s very 
mouth ? Do as an old man advises you, who ìs obliged 
to have more judgment than yoa, and who speaks from 
the love he bears you ; buckle on your shoes well, and set 
off, before any one sees yoa, to where you came firom ; 
and if youVe been seen already, return only the more 
quickly. Do you think that this is the air for you? 
Don't you know they've been to look for you? that 
they've ransacked everything, and tumed ali upside 

down? " 

" I know it too well, the scoundrels !" 

« But then " 

*' But ìf I teli you I don't care ! And is that fello w 
alive yet? is he bere?" 

" I teli you nobody's bere ; I teli you, you mustn't 
think about things bere ; I teli you . . . ." 
" I ask if Atf 's bere ?" 

*' Oh, sacred Heaven ! Speak more quietly. Is it 
possible you've ali that fieriness about you after so 
many things bave happened?" 
" Is he bere, or is he not ?" 

" Well, well, be's not bere. But the piagne, my son, 
the piagne ! Who would go travelling about in such 
times as these?" 

" If there was nothing else but the piagne in this 

world .... I mean for myself : Fve badit, and am free." 

*^ Indeed, indeed ! what news is this ? When one has 

escaped a danger of this sort, it seems to me he should 

thank Heaven, and . . . ." 

" And so I do." 

*' And not go to look for otbers, I say. Do as I 
advise." 

" You've bad it too, Signor Curate, if I mistake not" 

** 1 had it ! Obstinate and bad enough it was ! l'm 

bere by miracle ; I need only say it has left me in the 

state you see. Now, I bad just need of a little quiet, to 
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set me to rìglits again. I was begìmung to be a little 
better .... In the name of Heaven, wbat bave you come 
to do bere ? Go back . • . /' 

** You're always at me witb tbat go back. As for 
goìngback, I bave reasons enougb for not stirrìng. You 
say, -wbat are you come for? wbat are you come for? 
l've come bomc." 

" Home " 

" Teli me, are many dead bere? . . . ." 

" Alas, alas !" exclaimed Don Abbondio ; and begin- 
nìng mtìk Perpetua, be entered upon a long enumeration 
of indivìduals and entire famiUes. Renzo had certainly 
expected sometbìng of tbe kind, but, on bearing so many 
names of acquaìntances, fìiends, and relatives, (be bad 
lost bis parents many years before,) be stood overcome 
witb grief, bis head bung down, and only exclaimìng 
from time to time, " Poor fellow ! poor girl ! poor crea- 
tures!" 

** You see," contìnued Don Abbondio ; " and it isn't 
yet over. If tbose wbo are left don't use tbeir senses 
ibis time, and drive tbe wbims out of tbeir brains, 
tbere's notbing for it but tbe end of tbe world." 

" Don't be afraid ; l've no intentions of stopping 
bere." 

" Ab ! thank Heaven, you at last understand ! And 
you'd better make up your mind to return . . . ." 

" Don't you trouble yourself about tbat." 

" Wbat ! didn't you once want to do sometbing more 
foolisb tban tbis even?" 

*^ Never mind me, I say; tbat is my business; l'm 
more tban seven years old. I bope, at any rate, you 
won't teli anybody you've seen me. You are a priest ; 
I am one of your flock ; you won't betray me ?" 

*< I understand," said Don Abbondio, sigbing pet- 
tisbly, " I understand. You would min yourself and 
me too. You baven't gone tbrougb enougb already, 
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I suppose ; and I haven't gene through enough either. 
I understand, I understand." And contìnuing to mutter 
these last words between bis teeth, he again resumed 
bis way. 

Renzo stood tbere, cbagrined and discontented, tbink- 
ing wbere be could fìnd a lodging. In tbe funerea! list 
recounted by Don Abbondio, tbere was a family of 
peasants, wbo bad been ali swept off by tbe pestilence, 
exceptìng one youtb, about Renzo's own age, wbo bad 
been bis companion from infancy ; tbe bouse was out of 
tbe village, a very little way off. Hitber be determined 
to bend bis steps and ask for a nigbt's lodging. 

He bad nearly reacbed bis own vineyard, and was 
soon able to infer from tbe outside in wbat state it was. 
Not a single tree, not a single leaf, wbicb be bad left 
tbere, was visible above tbe waU. If anytbing blossomed 
tbere, it was ali wbat bad grown during bis absence. 
He went up to tbe opening, (of a gate tbere was nò 
longer tbe least sign ;) be cast a glance around : poor 
vineyard! For two successive winters tbe people of 
tbe neigbbourbood bad gone to cbop firewood '^ in the 
garden of that poor fellow," as they used to say. Vines, 
mulberry-trees, fruits of every kind, ali had been rudely 
torn up, or cut down to the trunk. Vestiges, bowerer, 
of former cultivation stili appeared; young shoots, in 
broken lines, wbicb retained, nevertbeless, traces of 
their now desolated rows ; bere and tbere stumps and 
sprouts of mulberry, fig, peach, cherry, and plum-trees ; 
but even these seemed overwhelmed and choked by a 
fresh, varied, and luxuriant progeny, bom and reared 
without the help of man. There was a thick mass of 
nettles, fems, tares, dog-grass, rye^ass, wild oats, 
green amarantbs, succory, wild sorrel, fox-glove, and 
other sìmilar plants ; ali those, I mean, which tbe pea- 
sant of every country has ìncluded in one large class at 
bis pleasure, denominating them weeds. There was a 
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medley of stalks, each tryìng to out-top the others in the 
air, or rivalling ita fello w in length upon the ground — 
aìming, in short, to secare for itself the post of honour 
in every direction ; a mixture of leaves, flowers, and 
fruit, of a hundred colours, forms, and sizes; ears of 
com, Indian corn, tufts, bunches, and heads, of white, 
yellow, red, and blue. In the midst of this medley, 
other taller and more graceM, though not, for the most 
part, more valuable plants, were prominently conspi- 
cuous ; the Turkìsh vine soared above ali the rest, with 
its long and reddish branches, its large and magnificent 
dark-green leaves, some already fringed with purple at 
the top, and its bending clusters of grapes; adomed 
below with berries of a bluish-grey tinge, higher up of 
a purple bue, then green, and at the very top with 
whitish little flowers. There was also the bearded yew, 
with its large rough leaves down to the ground, the 
stem rising perpendicularly to the sky, and the long 
pendent branches scattered, and, as ìt were, bespangled 
with bright yellow blossoms ; thistles, too, with rough 
and prickly leaves and calyxes, from whìch issued little 
tufts of white or purple flowers, or else light and silvery 
plmnes, which were quickly swept away by the breeze. 
Here a little bunch of bindweed, climbing up and twin- 
ing around fresh suckers from a mulberry-tree, had 
entirely covered them with its pendent leaves, which 
pointed to the ground, and adomed them at the top 
with its white and delicate little bells. There a red- 
.berried bryony had twisted itself among the new shoots 
of a vine, which, seeking in vain a firmer support, had 
redprocally entwined its tendrils around its companion, 
and, ndngling their feeble stalks, and their not very 
dissimilar leaves, they mutually drew each other 
upward, as often happens with the weak, who "take 
one another for their stay. The bramble intruded 
every where ,* it stretched from one bough ta another ; 
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now mountìng, and again turning downward, it beni 
the branches, or straìghtened them, according as it bap- 
pened ; and crossing before the very thresbold, seemed 
as ìf it were placed tbere to dispute the passage even 
with the owner. 

But he had no heart to enter such a vineyard, and 
probably did not stand as long looking at it as ^e bave 
taken to make ibis little sketch. He went forward ; a 
little way off stood bis cottage ; he passed througb the 
garden, tramplìng under foot by bundreds the intrusive 
visitors with which, like the yineyard, it was peopled 
and overgrown. He just set foot within the thresbold 
of one of the rooms on the ground floor ; at the sound 
of bis footsteps, and on bis looking in, tbere was a 
bubbub, a scampering to and fro of rats, a rush under 
the rubbish that covered the whole floor ; it was the 
reUcs of the German soldiers' beds. He l'aised bis eyes, 
and looked round upon the walls ; they were strìpped 
of plaster, filthy, blackened with smòke. He raised 
them to the ceìling — a. mass of cobwebs; Notbing else 
was to be seen. He took bis departure, too, from tbis 
desolate scene, twining bis fingers in bis hair ; retumed 
througb the garden, retracing the path be had bimself 
made a moment before, took another little lane to the 
left, which led into the fields, and, without seeing or 
hearing a living creature, arrived dose to the house be 
had designed as bis place of lodging. It was already 
evening; bis friend was seated outside the door on a 
small wooden bench, bis arms crossed on bis breast, 
and bis eyes fìxed upon the sky, like a man bewildered 
by misfortunes, and rendered savage by long solitude. 
Hearing a footstep, he tumed round, looked wbo was 
coming, and to what be fanded be saw in the twilight, 
between the leaves and brauches, cried in a loud voice, 
as he stood up and raised both bis hands, " Is tbere 
nobody but me? didn't I do enougb yesterday? Let 
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me alone a little, for thàt, too, will be a work of 
cbarity." 

Renzo, not knowing what this meant, replied io hìm, 
caUinghimbyname. 

'* Renzo . . . ." saìd he, in a ione at once of exdama- 
tion and interrogation. 

" Myself," said Renzo ; and they hastened to meet 
each other. 

" Is it really yon?" said ina friend, when they were 
near, " Oh, how glad I am to see you ! Who would 
have thought it ? I took you for Paohn de' Morti,* who 
is always coming to torment me to go and bury some 
one. Do you know I am left alone? — alone ! alone ! as 
a hermit ! " 

" I know it too well," said Renzo. And inter- 
changing in this manner, and crowdmg upon one an- 
other, welcomings, questions, and answers, they went 
into the house together. Here, without interrupting 
the conversation, bis friend busied himself in doing 
some little honour to bis guest, as he best could on so 
sudden a waming, and in times like those. He set some 
water on the fire, and began to make the polenta ; but 
soon gave up the pestle to Renzo, that he might proceed 
with the mixing, and went out, saying, <* Fm ali by 
myself, you see, ali by myself ! '* 

By and by he retumed with a small pail of milk, a 
little salt meat, a couple of cream-cheeses, and some figs 
and peaches ; and ali being ready, and the polenta poured 
out upon the trencher, they sat down to table, mutually 
thanking each other, one for the visit, the other for the 
reception he met with. And, after an absence of nearly 
two years, they suddenly discovered that they were 
much greater friends than they ever thought they were 
when they saw each other almost every day ; for, as the 
manuscript here remarks, events had occurred to both 

* One of the frìars of the Order of Death. 
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which make one feel what a cordìal to the heart is kindly 
feeliug, both that which one experìences oneself, and 
tliat which one meets wifh in others. 

Trae, no one could snpply the place of Agnese to 
Renzo, nor console him for her absence, not only on 
account of the 'old and special affection he entertained 
for her, but also because, among the things he was 
anxious to clear up, one there was of which she alone 
possessed the key. He stood for a moment in doubt 
whether he should not first go in search of her, since he 
was so short a distance off; but, considering that she 
wouid know nothing of Lucia's health, he kept to his 
first intentìon of going at once to assure himself of this, 
to confront the one great trial, and afterwards to bring 
the news to her mother. Even fi*om his firiend, how- 
over, he learnt many things of which he was ìgnorant, 
and gained some lìght on many points with which he 
was but partially acquainted, both about Lucia's circum- 
^tances, the prosecutions instituted against himself, 
and Don Rodrigo's departure thence, foUowed by his 
whole suite, since which time he had not been seen in 
the neighbourhood ; in short, about ali the intricate cir- 
cumstances of the whole affair. He learnt also (and it 
was to him an acquisition of no little importance) to 
pronounce properly the name of Don Ferrante's family : 
Agnese, indeed, had written it to him by her secretary ; 
but Heaven knows how it was written, and the Berga- 
mascan interpreter had read it in such a way, — had 
given him such a word, — that, had he gone with it to 
seek dhrection to his house in Milan, he would probably 
bave found no one who could bave conjectured for whom 
he was making inquiry. Yet this was the only due he 
possessed that could put him in the way of learning 
tidings of Lucia. As to justice, he was ever more and 
more convinced that this was a hazard remote enough 
not to give him much concern : the Signoi: Podestà had 
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died of the piagne ; who knew when a substitute would 
be appoìnted ? the greater part of tìie bailiffs were carried 
off; and those that remaìned had something else to do 
than look after old matters. He also related to bis 
friend the vicìssitudes be bad undergone, and beard in 
exebange a bundred stories about tbe passage of the 
army, tbe piagne, the poisoners, and other wonderfid 
matterà. <* They are miserable things," said bis friend, 
accompanying Renzo into a little room whicb tbe con^ 
tagion bad emptied of occupants ; ** tbings whicb we 
never could bave tbought to see, and after whicb we 
can never expect to be merry agaìn ali our lives ; but 
nevertbeless, it is a relief to speak of them to one's 
friends." 

By break of day they were both down-stairs ; Renzo 
equipped for bis joumey, with bis girdle bidden under 
bis doublet, and tbe large knife in bis pocket, but other- 
wise lìgbt and unencumbered, baving left bis little bundle 
in tbe care of bis bost. " If ali goes well with me," 
said be ; "if l find ber alive ; ìf . . . . enougb .... l'il 
come back bere; l'il run over to Pasturo to carry tbe 
good news to poor Agnese, and then, and then .... But 
if, by ill-luck, by ill-luck whicb God forbidl .... then 
I don't know what I shall do ; I don't know where I 
sball go : only, assuredly, you will never see me again 
in these parts!" And, as be said so, standing in tbe 
door-way whicb led into tbe fields, he cast bis eyes 
around, and contemplated, with a mixed feeling of ten- 
demess and bitter grief, the sun-rising of bis own coun- 
try, whicb he bad not seen for so long a time. His 
friend comforted bim with bright bopes and prognos- 
tications, and made bim take with bim some little store 
of provision for that day ; theiì, accompanying bim a 
mile or two on his way, be took his leave with renewed 
good wishes. 

Renzo pursued bis way deliberately and easily, as ali 
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he cared for was to reach the viciiiity of Milan that day, 
80 that he mìght enter next moming early, and ìmme- 
diately begìn his search. The journey was performed 
without acddent ; nor was there anythÌDg whìch parti- 
calarly attractedhis attention, exceptthe usuai spectacles 
of misery and sorrow. He stopped in due time, as he 
had done the day before, in a grove, to refresh himself 
and take breath. Passìng through Monza, before an 
open shop where bread was displayed for sale, he asked 
for two loaves, that he might not be totally unprovided 
for under any circumstances. The shopkeeper, beckon- 
ing to him not to enter, held out to him, on a little shovel, 
a small basin containing vinegar and water, into which 
he desired him to drop the money in payment ; he did 
so ; and then the two loaves were handed out to him, 
one after another, with a pair of tongs, and deposited 
by Renzo one in each pocket. 

Towards evening he arrived at Greco, without, how- 
ever, knowing its name ; but, by the help of some little 
recoUection of the places which he retained from his 
former joumey, and his calculation of the distance he 
had already come from Monza, he guessed that he must 
be tolerably near the city, and therefore lefi the high* 
road and tumed into the fields in search of some casci- 
notto, where he might pass the night ; for with inns he 
was determined not to meddle. He found more than he 
looked for : for seeing a gap in a hedge which surrounded 
the yard of a cow-house, he resolved at any rate to enter. 
No one was there : he saw in one corner a large shed 
with hay piled up beneath it, and against this a ladder 
was reared; he once more looked round, and then, 
moimting at a venture, laid himself down to pass the 
night there, and quickly fell asleep, not to awake till 
moming. When he awoke, he crawled towards the 
edge of this great bed, put his head out, and seeing no 
one, descended as he had gone up, went out where he 
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had come in, piuaiied Ms way through little bf'paths, 
takìng the cathednl ibr his pol&r star; and, after a 
short walk, carne out under the walls of Milan, between 
the Porta Orientale aud the Porta Nuora, and rather 
nearer to the latter. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 




JS te the way of enteiing the city, Renzo had 
heard, in general terms, that there were 
very stnct orders net to admit persons 
\rithout a certificate of health ; but that, in 
fact, it was easy enough for any oue to effect an entrance 
who at ali knew how to help himself, and to seize oppor- 
tunities. So it was; and, lettbg alone the general 
causes why every order, in those days, was so imper- 
fectly executed ; letting alone the particular ones, whlch 
rendered therigorous executionof this so impractìcable, 
Milan was now reduced to such a pass that no onecould 
see of what use it was to defend it, or against what it 
was to he defended ; and whoever carne thither might 
he considered rather to risk his own health than to 
endanger that of the inhabitants. 

Upon this information, Renzo 's intention was to 
attempt a passage at the first gate upon which he 
might happen to light ; and if any obstacle presented 
itself, to go round outside, until he found another more 
easy of access. And Heaven knows how many gates 
he thought Milan must have ! 

Arrìved, then, before the walls, he stood stili to look 
about him, as one does who, not knowing which will 
be the best way to bend his steps, seems as if he awaited 
and asked direction from anything. But he could dìs- 
cover nothing either way but two reaches of a winding 
road, and before him a part of the wall ; in no quarter 
was there a symptom of a human being, except that in 
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one spot, on the platform, mìght be seen a dense column 
of black and miirky smoke, which expanded itself as ìt 
mottnted, and curled into ampie circles, and aiterwards 
dispersed itself throngh the grey and motionless atmo- 
sphere. They w ere clothes, beds, and other articles of 
ìnfected ftimiture wbich were being committed to the 
flames : and such melancholy conflagrations were con- 
stantly to be seen, not only bere, but on every side of 
the wall. 

The weathcT tras dose, the air thick and heavy, the 
whole sky veiled by a nniform, sluggish cloud or mist, 
which seemed to forbid the stm, without grdng promise 
of rain ; the country round was partly uncuMyated, and 
the whole looked parched ; vegetation was stunted, and 
not a drop of dew moistened the drooping and withered 
leaves. This solitude, this deep silence, so near a 
large mass of habitations, added new constemation to 
Renzo 's disquietude, and rendered bis thoughts stili 
more gloomy. 

Having stood thus for a moment, he took the right 
band, at a venture, directing bis steps, without being 
aware of it, towards the Porta Nuova, which, though 
dose at band, he had not been able to perceive, on 
account of a bastion behind which it was concealed. 
After taking a few steps, a tìnkling of little bells fell 
upon bis ear, which ceased and was renewed at intervals, 
and then the voices of men. He went forward ; and 
having tur ned the corner of the bastion, the first thing 
that met bis eye on the esplanade before the gate 
was a small wooden house, or sentry-box, at the door- 
way of which stood a guard, leaning on bis musket 
with a languid and negligent air ; behind was a fence, 
composed of stakes, and beyond that the gate, that is 
to say, two wings of the wall connected by a roof above, 
which served to shelter the door, both leaves of which 
were wide open, as was also the wicket of the palisade* 

VOL. II. z z 
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Exactly before the openìng, however, stood a melancholy 
impediment — a handbarrow, placed upon the ground, on 
which two monatti were layìng out a poor creature to 
bear hìm away : it was the head of the custom-house 
officers, in whom the plague had been disooyered just 
before. Renzo stood stili where he was, awaiting the 
issue. The party being gone, and no one appearìng to 
shut the gate again, now seemed to be his time; he 
hastened forward ; but the ill-looking sentinel called out 
to him : " Holla !" He instantly stopped, and winking 
at the man, drew out a half ducat, and showed it 
him. The fellow, either having already had the pesti- 
lence, or fearìng it less than he loved half ducats, 
beckoned to Renzo to throw it to him ; and soon seeing 
it roll at his feet, muttered, " Go forward, quickly." 
Renzo gave him no occasion to repeat the order; he 
passed the palisade, entered the gate, and went forward 
without any one observing or taking any notice of him ; 
except that when he had gone perhaps forty paces, he 
heard another " holla " from a toll-gatherer who was 
calling after him. This he pretended not to bear, and 
instead of tuming round, only quickened his pace. 
** Holla!" cried the coUector again, in a tone, however, 
which rather indicated vexation than a determination 
to be obeyed; and finding he was not obeyed, he shrugged 
his shoulders and retumed into the house, like one who 
was more concerned about not approaching too near to 
passengers, than inquiring into their affairs. 

The Street inside this gate, at that time, as now, ran 
straight forward as far as the canal called the Naviglio : 
at the sides were hedges or walls of gardens, churches, 
convents, and a few private dwellings ; and at the end 
of this Street, in the middle of that which ran along the 
brink of the canal, was erected a cross, called the Cross 
of Sant' Eusebio. And, let Renzo look before him as he 
would, nothing but this cross ever met his view. Arrived 
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at the cross road, whicli divided the Street about half way, 
and looking to the rìght and left, he perceived in the 
rìght hand one, which bore the name of Santa Teresa, 
a citizen who was coming exactly towards him. — A 
Christian, at last !— said he to himself, and he inunedi- 
ately tumed into the Street, with the intention of making 
some inquìries of him. The man stared at and eyed 
the stranger who was advancing towards him, with a 
suspicious kind of look, even at a distance ; and stili 
more, when he perceived, that, instead of going about 
his own business, he was making up to him. Renzo, 
when he was within a little distance, took off his hat, 
like a respectful mountaineer, such as he was ; and hold- 
ing it in his left hand, put the whole fìst of his right 
into the empty crown, and advanced more directly 
towards the unknown passenger. But he, wildly rolling 
his eyes, gave back a step, uplifted a knotty stick he 
carried, with a sharp spike at the end like a rapier, and 
pointing it at Renzo's breast, cried, " Stand off I stand 
off!" 

" Oho!*' cried the youth, in his tum, putting on his 
hat again ; and willing to do anything, as he afterwards 
said in relating the matter, rather than pick a quarrel 
at that moment, he tumed his back upon the uncour- 
teous citizen, and pursued his way, or, to speak more 
correctly, that in which he happened to have set off. 

The citizen also continued his route, trembling from 
head to foot, and every now and then looking behind 
him. And having reached home, he related how a 
poisoner had come up to him, with a meek and humble 
air, but with the look of an ìnfamous impostor, and 
with a box of ointment or a paper of powder (he was 
not exactly certain which) in his hand in the crown of 
his hat, with the intention of playing a trick upon him, 
if he hadn't known how to keep him at a distance. " If 
he had come one step nearer," added he, '* l'd have run 
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hìm tliTough before he'd had time to touch me, the 
seoundrel! The misfortuiie was that we were in so 
unirequented a place ; had it been in the heart of MiLaii, 
rd have called people, and bid them seioe hìm* l'm 
sure we should have found that ìn&mons poison io bis 
hai. But there, ali alone, I was obliged to be content 
with saving myself, without runnmg the risk of getting 
the infection ; for a little powder is soon tbrown, and 
these people are remarkably dexterous : besides, thej 
haTC the devil on their side. He'll be abont Milan now : 
who knows what mnrders he is commìtting t" And as 
long as he lived, whièh was many years, everytime that 
poisoners were talked of, he repeated bis own instanee, 
and added : " They who stDl maintain that it wasa*t 
true, don't let them talk to me : for absolute fa<^ one 
couldn't help seeing." 

Renzo, far from imagining what a stab he had escaped, 
and more mored with anger than fear, reflected, in 
walking, on this reception, and pretty nearly gnessed 
the opinion which the citizen had formed of his actìons ; 
yet the thing seemed to him so beyond ali reason, that 
he carne to the conclusion that the man must have been 
half a foci. — It's a bad beginning, — thought he, how- 
ever ; — ^it seems as if there were an evi! star for me at 
this Milan. Everything seconds me readily enough in 
entering ; but afterwards, when I am in, I find disagree- 
abilities aU prepared for me. Well . . . with God's help 
. . . if I find . . . if I succeed in finding ... Oh ! aU will 
have been nothing ! — 

Having reachedthe foot of the bridge, he tumed with- 
out hesitation to the lefb, along a road called San Marco's 
Street, as it seemed to him this miist lead into the heart 
of the city. As he went along, he kept constantly on 
the look-out, in hopes of discovering some human crea^ 
ture ; but he could see none, except a disfigured corpse 
in the little ditch which runs between the few houses 
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(wbìdi were then stili fewer) and the Btreet, for a pari 
of the way. HaTÌng passed this pari, he heard some 
cries, which seemed to he addressed to hìm ; and tuming 
ìm eyes upwards in the direction whence the sound 
carne, he percdved, at a little distauee, on the halcony 
of an isolated dwelling, a poor woman, with a group of 
children around her, who, calling to him, was beckoning 
sdso with her band to entreat him to approach. He ran 
towards her; and wben he carne near, " O young man," 
said the woman, " in the name of the friends you've lost, 
haye the charity to go and teli the commiasary that Yfe 
are bere forgotten ! They've shut us up in the house 
as suspeeted persons, because my poor husband is dead; 
they'ye nailed up the door, as you see; and since yester- 
day moming nobody has brought us anything to eat : 
for the many hours l've stood bere, I haven't been able 
to find a single Christian who would do me this kìnd- 
ness : and tìiese poor little innocents are dying of 
hunger!" 

'* Of hunger!*' exdaimed Renzo; and putting bis 
hands into Ms pocket, " See bere!" said he, drawing out 
the two loaves : ** send something down to take them." 

" God reward you for it! wait a moment," said the 
woman; and sbe went to fetcb a little basket, and a 
cord by which to lower it for the bread. Renzo at this 
moment recoUected the two loaves he had found near 
the Cross on bis first entrance into Milan, and thought 
to himself : — See! it's a restitution, and perhaps better 
than if l'd found the real owner ; for this surely is a deed 
ofcharity! — 

" Ab to the commissary you mentìon, my good wo- 
man," said he, putting the bread into the basket, " l'm 
afraid I can't serve you at ali ; for, to teli you the truth, 
l'm a stranger, and bave no acquaintance with any one 
in this country. However, if I meet any one at ali civil 
and human to speak to, 111 teli him." 
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The woman begged he would do so, and told him the 
name of the Street, by which he might describe the 
situation. ' 

" You, too, I thiuk/' resumed Renzo, " can do me a 
service, a real kindness, wìthout any trouble. A familj 
of high rank, very great signors here in Milan, the family 
of • * * * ; can you teli me where they live?" 

" I know very well there is such a family," replied the 
woman: "but where it is I haven't the least idea. If 
you go forward into the city, in this direction, youll 
find somebody who will show you the way. And don't 
forget to teli him about us !" 

" Don't fear it," said Renzo ; and he pursued his way. 

At every step he heard increasingj and drawing nearer, 
a noise which he had already begun to distinguish as he 
stood talking with the woman: a noise of wheels and 
horses, with a tinkling of little bells, and every now and 
then a cracking of whips, and loud vociferations. He 
looked before him, but saw nothing. Having reached 
the end of this winding Street, and got a view of the 
square of San Marco, the objects which first met his eye 
were two erect beams, with a rope and sundry pulleys, 
which he failed not dmmediately to recognise (for it was 
a familiar spectacle in those days) as the abominable 
instrument. of torture. It was erected in that place, 
(and not only there, but in ali the squares and most 
spacious streets,) in order that the deputies of every 
quarter, fumished with this most arbitrary of ali means, 
might be able to apply it immediately to any one whom 
they should deem deserving of punishment, whether it 
were sequestrated persons who left their houses, or 
officèrs rebelling against orders, and whatever else it 
might be : it was one of those extravagant and ineffi- 
càcious remedies, of which, in those days, and at that par- 
ticular period especially, they were so extremely prodigai. 

While Renzo was contemplating this machine, won- 
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dering why it was erected in tliat place, and listening to 
the closely-approaching sound, behold, he saw appear- 
ing from behind the corner of the church a man ringing 
a little beli: ìtwas an apparitore; and behind Wi two 
horses, which, stretching their necks and pawing with 
their hoofs, could with dìfficulty make their way ; and 
drawn by these a cart full of dead bodies, and after that 
another, and then another, and another ; and on each 
band monatti walking by the side of the horses, hasten- 
ing them on with whips, blows, and curses. These corpses 
were for the most part naked, while some were mise- 
rably enveloped in tattered sheets, and were heaped up 
and twined together, almost like a nest of snakes slowly 
unfolding themselves to the warmth of a mild spring 
day; so that at every trifling obstacle, at every jolt, 
these fatai groups were seen quivering and falling into 
horrible confusion, heads dangling down, women's long 
tresses dishevelled, arms torn off and striking against 
the wheels, exhibiting to the already horror-stricken 
yiew how such a spectacle may become stili more 
wretched and disgraceful. 

The youth had paused at the corner of the square, by 
the side of the railing of the canal, and was praying, 
meanwhile, for these unknown dead. A horrible thought 
flashed across bis mind : — ^Perhaps there, amongst these,, 
beneath them ! . . . . Oh Lord ! let it not be true ! help 
me not to think of it ! — 

, The fimeral procession having disappeared, he moved 
on, Crossing the square, and taking the Street along the. 
lefb-hand side of the canal, without other reason for bis. 
choice than because the procession had taken the oppo- 
site direction. After going a few steps between the side 
of the church and the canal, he saw to the right the. 
bridge Marcellino ; he crossed it, and by that oblique 
passage arrived in the Street of the Borgo Nuovo.. 
Casting bis eyes forward, on the Constant look-out for 
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some one of wbom he might ask direction, he saw at 
the other end of the Street a priest dothed in a douhlet> 
with a Binali stick in his hand, standing near a half^ea 
door, with his head bent, and his ear at the aperture; 
and very soon afterwaxds he saw him raise Lia band to 
pronounce a blessing. He guessed, — what in fact was 
the case, — that he had just finished confessine some one; 
and said to himself : — This is my man. If a priest^ in 
the exeicise of his functions, hasn*t a little dharity, a 
little good-nature and kindness, I can oniy say there is 
none left in the world.^- 

In the meanwhile the priest, leaving the door-way, 
advanced towards Renzo» walking with much caution in 
the middle of the road. When he was within four or fiv^ 
paces of him, Renzo took off his hat and signified that 
he wanted to speak to him, stopping, at the same time, 
so as to let him understand that he would not approach 
too indiscreetly. The priest also paused, with the air of 
one prepared to listen, planting his stick, however, on 
the ground before him, to serve, as it were, for a kind oi 
bulwark. Renzo proposed his inquiries, which the good 
priest readily satisfied, not only telling him the name 
of the Street where the house was situated, but giving 
him also, as he saw the poor fellow had need of it, a 
little direction as to his way; pointing out to him, ùe* 
by the help of right and left hands, crosses and churches, 
those other six or eight streets he had yet to traverse 
before reaching the one he was inquiring after. 

'* God keep you in good health, both in these days 
and always !" said Renzo ; and as the priest prepared to 
go away, *< Another favour," addedhe ; and he told him 
of the poor forgotten woman. The worthy priest thanked 
him for having given him this opportunity of coQveying 
assistance where it was so much needed ; and saying that 
he would go and inform the proper authorities, took his 
departure. 
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Renzo, xnaking a bow, also pursued hìs way, and tried, 
as he went along, to recapitulate the instructions he 
had received, that he mìght he obliged as seldom a» 
possible to a9k ^urther directions. But it caimot be 
imagined how difficult he found the task; not 90 xnuch 
on account of the perplexity of the thìng, as from a fresh 
uneasinesg which had arìsen in hìs raind. That name of 
the Street, that tracing of the road, had almost upset 
hùn. It uras the information he had desìred and re- 
qn^sted, without which he could do nothing ; nor had 
anythìng been said to him, together with .i<^ which 
icould BUggest a presale, not to say a suspicion, of 
misfortune. Yet how was it ? The rath^^r more distinct 
idea of an approaching termination io ìàs doubts, when 
he might bear either, " She is living^" or, on the other 
band, " She is dead" — that idea had come bejGbre him 
wìth so much force, that at that moment he would rather 
bave been in ignorance ab4;>ut everything, and bave been 
atthe beginning of that joumey, of which he now foimd 
himself so near the end. He gathered up bis courage, 
however : — Ah I-^said he to himself, — if we begin now 
to play the child, how will things go on ? — Thus re-em^ 
boldened as best nùght be, he pursued bis way, advano- 
ing further into the city. 

What a city 1 and who found time in those days to 
recollect what it had been the year bifore, by reasou of 
the famine ! 

Renzo happened to haye to pass through one of its 
most unsightly and desolated qoarters ; that junction of 
streets known by the name of the Carrohio of the Porta 
Nuova. (Here, at that time, was a cross at the head of 
the Street, and opposite to it, by the side of the present 
site of San Francesco di Paola, an ancient church, hear- 
ing the name of Santa Anastasia.) Such had been the 
virulence of the contagion, and the infection of the 
scattered corpses in this neighbourhood, that the few 
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survivors liad been oblìged to remove ; so that while 
the passer-by was stunned witb such a spectade of soli- 
tude and desertion, more tban one sense was only too 
grìevoasly incommoded and offended by the tokens and 
relics of recent habìtation. Renzo quickened hìs steps, 
consoling himself witb the thought that the end of hìs 
search could not yet be at band, and hoping that before 
he arrÌTed at ìt, he would find the scene, at least in part, 
changed ; and, in fact, a little further on, he carne out 
into a part which might stili be called the city of the 
living — but what a dty, and what living ! Ali the door- 
ways into the streets kept shut from either suspicion 
or alarm, except those which were left open because 
deserted or invaded ; others nailed up and sealed oat- 
side, on account of the sick, or dead, who lay within ; 
others marked with a cross drawn with coal, as an inti- 
mation to the monatti that tbere were dead to be carried 
away : ali more a matter of chance than otherwise, 
according as there happened to be bere, rather than 
there, a commissary of health, or other ofiBcer, who was 
inclined either to execute the regulations, or to exercise 
violence and oppression. Everywhere were rags and 
corrupted bandages, infected straw, orclothes, or sheets, 
thrown from the Windows ; sometimes bodies, which 
had suddenly fallen dead in the streets, and were left 
there till a cart happened to pass by and pick them up, 
or shaken from off the carts themselyes, or even thrown 
from the Windows. To such a degree had the obstinacy 
and virulence of the contagion brutalized men's minds, 
and divested them of ali compassionate care, of every 
feeling of social respect! The stir of business, the 
clatter of carriages, the cries of sellers, the talking of 
passengers, ali were everywhere hushed; and seldom 
was the death-like stillness broken but by the rumblìng 
of fìineral cars, the lamentations of beggars, the groans 
of the sick, the shouts of the frantic, or the vociferations 
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of tbe monatti. At daybreak, mìdday, and evening, one 
of the bells of the cathedral gave the signal for recìtìng 
certaiii' prayers proposed by the Archbishop ; its tones 
were responded to by the bells of the other churches ; 
and then persone might be seen repairing to the win- 
dovia to pray in common ; and a murmur of sighs and 
voìces might be heard which inspired sadness, mingled 
at the same time with some feeling of comfort 

Two thirds, perhaps, of the inhabitants beìng by this 
time carried ofiP, a great part of the remainder having 
departed, or lying languishing at home, and the con- 
course from without being redaced almost to nothing, 
perhaps not one individuai among the few who stili went 
about, would be met with in a long circuit, in whom 
something strange and sufficient in itself to infer a fatai 
change in circumstances, was not apparent. Men of 
the highest rank might be seen without cape or cloak, 
at that time a most essential part of any gentleman's 
dress; priests without cassocks, fnars without cowls; 
in short, ali kìnds of dress were dispensed with which 
could contractanything in fluttering about, or give 
(which was more feared than ali the rest) facilities to 
the poisoners. And besides this carefìilness to go about 
as trussed up and confined as possible, their persons 
were neglected and disorderly ; the beards of such as 
were accustomed to wear them grown much longer, and 
suffered to grow by those who had formerly kept them 
shaven; their hair, too, long and undressed, not only 
from the neglect which usually attends prolonged depres- 
sione butbecause suspidon had been attached to barbere 
ever.since one of them, Giangiacomo Mora, had been 
taken and condemned as a famous ^poisoner; a name 
which, for a long while afterwards, preserved through- 
out the duchy a pre-eminent celebrity in infamy, and, 
deserved a far more extensive and lasting one in com- 
miseration. The greater number carried in one band a 
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stick, some eveii a pìstol, as a tfareatening wamin^ to 
any one who should attempt to appioaeh tbem stealtìiìlj; 
aod in the other, perfumed pastils, or little baUs of metal 
or wood, peiforated and filled mài sponges ateeped in 
aromatic yinegar, which tbey appliedjfiKWi time to tìme, 
as they went along, to their noses, or keld tiiere oon- 
tinually. Some canried a amali vial hnng round their 
neck, containing a little qmcksilver, persuaded that tliis 
possessed the yirtue of absorbing and arresstiiig everj 
peatilential effluvìa ; this they were very carefiil to renew 
from time to time. G^idem^ not only tnaversed die 
streets vithout their usuai attendants, bui «rea went 
about with a basket on their arms, providing the com- 
mon necessarìes of life. Even friends, wben tfaey mei 
in the streets aiive, saluted each other at a distante, with 
silent and hasty signs. £yery one, as he walked along, 
had enottgh to do to avoid the filthy and deadly stumbling- 
blocks with which the groimd was strewn, «xid in some 
places even encumbered. Every one tried to keep the 
middle of the road, for fear of some other obstadle, some 
other more fatai weight, which might fall from the Win- 
dows ; for fear of venemous powd^rs, which it was affirmed 
were often thrown down thenoe upon the passengers ; 
for fear, too, of the walls, which might, perchance, be 
anointed. Thus ignoranee, unseasonably secure, or pre- 
posterously circumspect, now added trouble to trouble, and 
incited false terrors in compensation for the reasonable 
and salutary ones which it had wiihstood atthe beginning. 
Such are the less disfigured and pitiable spectades 
which were everywhere present ; the sight of the whole, 
the wealthy : for after so many pictnres of misery, aad 
remembering that stili more painful one which it remains 
for US to descrìbe, we will not now stop to teli what was 
the conditìon of the sick who dragged themselves along, 
or lay in the streets — beggars, women, children. It was 
such that the spectator could find a de sperate consoia- 
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tion, as ìt were, in wbat appears at first sight, to those 
who are &r removed in place and tìme, tlie climax of 
itàsery -, the thought» I mean, — the Constant observatìon, 
that tìie survìvors were rednced to so smaU a number. 

* 

Renzo had already gone some distance on hìs way 
through the mìdst of this desolatxon, when he heard, 
proceecSng fìrom a Street a few yards off, into which he 
had been dìrected to tum, a coniìised noìse, in which he 
readily disttnguished the nsnal horrible tinklìng. 

At the entrance of the Street, which was one of the 
raost spacions, he perceived four carta standing in the 
middle; and as in a corn-market there is a Constant 
hurrying to and irò of people, and an emptying and 
fìUingof sacks, such was thebustle here ; monatti intrud- 
ing into honses, moruUti coming ont, hearing a burden 
upon their shoulders, which tfaey placed npon one or 
other of the carts ; some in red lìvery, others withont 
that distinction ; many with another stili more odìous, 
plnmes and cloaks of varicms colours, which these mise- 
rale wretches wore in the mìdst of the general moum- 
ing, as if in honour of a festivaL From tìme to tìme 
the monmfol cry resonnded iì-om one of the Windows : 
*' Here, monatti!" And, with a stili more wretched 
sound, a harsh Toiee rose from thia horrible source in 
reply : " Coming directly !" Or else there were lamen* 
tatìons nearer at haad, or entreatìes to make baste ; to 
which the monatti responded with oaths. 

Having entered the Street, Renzo quickened bis Steps, 
tr3àng not to look at these obstacles further than was 
necessary to avoid them ; bis attentìon, howeyer, was 
arrested by a remarkaUe objeet of pity, such pity as 
inc^nes to the contemplatìon of ita objeet ; so that he 
carne to a pause almost wìthout determining to do so. 

Coming down the steps of one of the door-ways, and 
advancing to wards theconvoy, he beheld a woman, whose 
appearance announced still-r^maining, though somewhat 
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advanced youthfulness ; aveiled and dinuned, but not 
destroyed beauty, was stili apparent, in spite of mach 
suffering, and a fatai languor — that delicate, and, at the 
same time, majestic beauty, whicb is conspicuous in the 
Lombard blood. Her gait was weary, but not totteiing; 
no tears fell from her eyes, though they bore tokens of 
having shed many; there was something peacefìil and 
profound in her sorrow, which indicated a mind fìilly 
conscious and sensitive enough to feel it. But it was 
not only her own appearance which, in the midst of so 
much misery, marked her out so especially as an object 
of commiseration, and revived in her behalf a feeling 
now exhausted — extinguished, in men's hearts. She 
carried in her arms a little child, about nine years old, 
now a lifeless body ; butlaid out and arranged, with her 
hair parted on her forehead, and in a white and remark- 
ably clean dress, . as if those hands had decked her out 
for a long promised feast, granted as a reward. Nor 
was she lying there, but upheld and adjusted on one 
arm, with her breast reclining against her mother's, 
like a lìving creature ; save that a delicate little band, 
as white as wax, hung from one side with a kind of 
inanimate weight, and the head rested ùpon her mother's 
shoulder with an abandonment deeper than that of 
sleep : her mother ; for, even if their likeness to each 
other had not given assurance of the fact, the counte- 
nance which stili depicted any feeling would bave clearly 
revealed it. 

A horrible-looking monatto approached the woman, 
and attempted to take the burden from her arms, with 
a kind of imusual respect, howèver, and with involun- 
tary hesitation. But she, slightly drawing back, yet 
with the air of one who shows neither scorn nor dis- 
pleasure, said, "No! don't take her from me yet; I 
must place her myself on this cart : bere." So saying, 
she opened her band, display ed a purse which she heldin 
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it, and dropped it into that which the monatto extended 
towards her. She then continued : ** Promise me not to 
take a thread from around her, nor to let any one else 
attempt to do so, and to lay her in the ground thus." 

The monatto laid his right hand on his heart; and 
then zealously, and almost ohsequiously, rather from 
the new feeling hy which he was, as it were, subdued, 
than on account of the unlooked-for reward, hastened 
to make a little room on the car for the infant dead. 
The lady, giving it a kiss on the forehead, laid it on the 
spot prepared for it, as upon a bed, arranged it there, 
covering it with a pure white linen cloth, and pro- 
nounced the parting words : " Farewell, Cecilia ! rest in 
peace! This evening we/too, will join you, to rest 
together for ever. In the meanwhile, pray for us ; for 
I will pray for you and the others." Then, tuming 
again to the monatto, " You," said she, " when you 
pass this way in the evening, may come to fetch me 
too, and not me only." 

So saying, she re-entered the house, and, after an 
ìnstant, appeared at the window, holding in her arms 
another more dearly-loved one, stili living, but with the 
marks of death on its countenance. She remained to 
contemplate these so unworthy obsequies of the first 
child, from the time the car started until it was out of 
sight, and then disappeared. And what remained for 
her to do, but to lay upon the bed the only one that 
was left her, and to stretch herself beside it, that they 
might die together? as the flower already full blown 
upon the stem, falls together with the bud stili enfolded 
in its calyx, under th^ seythe which levels alike ali the 
herbage of the field. 

" O Lord ! " exclaimed Renzo, " bear her ! take her 
to Thyself, her and that little infant one; they bave 
suifered enough ! surely, they bave suffered enough I " 

Recovered from these singular emotìons, and while 
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trying to recali to memoiy tlie dìrections he had receìved, 
io ascertain whether he was to tum at the first Street, 
and whether to the rìght or left, he heard another and 
a difTerent sound proceeding from the ktter, a con^sed 
sound of imperìons cries, feeble lamentations, prolonged 
groans, sobs of women, and chìldren's moans. 

He went forward, oppressed at heart by that one sad 
and gloomy forebodìng. Having reached the spot where 
the two streets crossed, he beheld a confased multitude 
advancing from one side, and stood stili to wait till it 
had passed. It was a party of sick on their way to the 
Laz2eretto; some driven thither by force, vainly offering 
resistance, vainly crying that they would rather die tipon 
their beds, and replying with impotent ìmprecations to 
the oaths and commands of the monatti who were con- 
ducting them ; otbers who walked on in silence, wìthout 
any apparent grìef and wìthout hope, like ìnsensible 
beings; women with infants clinging to their bosoms; 
children, terrified by the cries, the mandates, and the 
crowd, more than by the coniused idea of death, with 
loud cries demanding their mother and ber trusted em- 
brace, and implorìng that they might remain at their well- 
known homes. Alas 1 perhaps their mother, whom they 
supposed they had left asleep upon ber bed, had there 
thrown herself down senseless, subdned in a moment by 
the disease, to he carried away on a cart to the Lazze- 
retto, — or the grave, if perchance the car should arrive 
a little later. Perhaps — oh misfortune deserving of stili 
more bitter tears — the mother, entirely taken up by ber 
own suflferings, had forgotten everything, even ber own 
children, and had no longer any wish but to die in 
quiet. 

In such a scene of confusìon, bowever, some examples 
of constancy and piety might stili he seen : parents, 
brothers, sons, husbands, supporting their loved ones, 
and accompanying them with words of comfort; and 
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not adults only, but eveu boys and little girls escorting 
their younger brothers and sisters, and, with manly 
sense and compassion, exhorting them to obedìence, 
and assurìng them that they were goìng to a place where 
others would take care of them and try to restore them 
to health. 

In the midst of the sadness and emotìons of tender- 
ness excìted by these spectacles, a fardìfferent solìcitude 
pressed more dosely upon our traveller, and held him 
in painfìil suspense. The house must he near at band, 

and who knew whether among these people But 

the crowd having ali passed by, and this doubt being 
removed, he turned to a monatto who was walking 
behind, and asked him for the Street and dwelling of 
Don Ferrante. " It's gone to smash, down," was the 
reply he receivéd. Renzo cared not to answer agaìn ; 
but perceiving, a few yards distant, a commissary who 
brought up the convoy, and had a little more Christian- 
like countenance, he repeated to him the same inquiry. 
The commissary, pointing with a stick in the direction 
whence he had come, said, " The first Street to the right, 
the last gentleman 's house on the left." 

With new and stili deeper anxiety of mind, the youth 
bent bis steps thitherward, and quickly distinguished 
the house among others more humble and unpretend- 
ing ; he approached the closed door, placed bis band on 
the knocker, and held it there in suspense, as in an 
um, before drawing out the ticket upon which depends 
life or death. At length he raised the hammer, and 
gave a resolute knock. 

In a moment or two a window was sUghtly opened, 
and a woman appeared at it to peep out, looking towards 
the door with a suspicious countenance, which seemed 
to say, — Monatti? robbers? commissaries ? poisoners? 
devils ? — 

" Signora," said Renzo, looking upwards, in a some- 
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mrhat tremulons ione, " Ì9 there a yonng country giri 
bere at serrìce, of the name of Lucia?" 

" She's bere no longer ; go -away," answered the 
woman, preparing to shut the window. 

" One moment, for pity's sake ! She's no longer bere ? 
Whereisshe?" 

'' At the Lazzeretto ; " and she was again about to 
dose the window. 

" But one moment, for Heaven's sake ? Witb the 
pestilence?" 

" To be sure. Something new, eh? Get you gone." 

" Oh stay ! Was she very ili? How long is it? . . ." 

But this time the window was closed in reality. 

" Oh Signora ! Signora ! one word, for charity ! for 
the sake of your poor dead ! I don't ask you for any- 
thing of yours ; alas ! oh ! " But he might as well bave 
talked to the wall. 

Afflìcted by this intelligence, and yexed with the 
treatment he had received, Renzo again seized the 
knocker, and standing dose to the door, kept squeezing 
and twistìng it in bis band, then lifted it to knock 
again, in a kind of despair, and paused, in act to strike. 
In this agitation of feeling, he tumed to see if bis eye 
could catch any person near at band, from whom be 
might, perhaps, receive some more sober information, 
some direction, some light. But the first, the only 
person he discovered was another woman, distant, per- 
haps, about twenty yards; who, with a look full of 
terror, hatred, impatience, and malice, with a certain 
wild expression of eye which betrayed an attempt to 
look at bim and something else at a distance at the same 
time, with a mouth opened as if on the point of sboating 
as loud as she could ; but holding even ber breatb, rais- 
ing two thin, bony arms, and extending and drawing 
back two wrinkled and clencbed hands, as if reacbing 
to herself something, gave evident signs of wisbìng to 
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cali people withont letting somebody perceive it, On 
their eyes encounterìng each otber, ske, looking stili 
more bideous, started ]ìke one taken by surprise. 

" Wbat tbe ? " began Renzo, raising bis fist 

towards tbe woman ; but sbe, baving lost ali bope of 
being able to bave bìm unexpectedly seized, gave utter- 
ance to tbe cry sbe bad bitberto restrained : " Tbe poi- 
soner ! seìze bim ! seìze bim ! seize bim ! tbe poisoner ! " 

" Wbo ? I ! ab you lying old witcb ! bold your tongue 
there!" cried Renzo; and be sprang towards ber to 
frìgbten ber and make ber be silent. He perceived, 
bowever, at tbis moment, tbat be must ratber look after 
bimself» At tbe screams of tbe woman people flocked 
£rom botb sides ; not tbe crowds, indeed, wbicb, in a 
similar case, would bave collected tbree montbs before ; 
but stili more tban enougb to crusb a single individuai. 
At tbis very instant, tbe window was again tbrown open, 
and tbe same woman wbo bad sbown berself so un- 
courteous just before, display ed berself tbis time in full, 
and cried out, " Take bim, take bim ; for be must be one 
of tbose wìcked wretcbes wbo go about to anoint tbe 
doors of gentlefolks." 

Renzo determined in an instant tbat it would be a 
better course to make bis escape from tbem, tban stay 
to clear bimself ; be cast an eye on eacb side to see 
wbere were tbe fewest people ; and in tbat direction 
took to bis legs. He repulsed, witb a tremendous push, 
one wbo attempted to stop bis passage ; witb anotber 
blow on tbe cbest be forced a second to retreat eigbt or 
ten yards, wbo was runnìng io meet bìm ; and away be 
went at full speed, witb bis tightly-clencbed fist uplifted 
in tbe air, in preparation for wbomsoever sbould come 
in bis way. Tbe Street was clear before bim; but 
bebind bis back be beard resounding more and more 
loudly tbe savage cry : ** Seize bim ! seize bim ! a 
poisoner!" be beard, drawing nearer and nearer, tbe 
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footsteps of the swiftest among hÌ3 pursuers. Hìs anger 
became fìiry, hìs anguish was changed ìnto desperation ; 
a cloud seemed gatheriug over hìs eyes ; he seìzed hold 
of hìs poniard, unsheathed ìt, stopped, drew himself up, 
tumed round a more fierce and savi^e face than he had 
ever before put on in hìs whole Ufe ; and, brandishing in 
the air, wìth outstretched arm, the glittering biade, 
èxclaimed, " Let him who dares come forward, you 
rascals! and l'il anoint hìm wìth this, in eamest." 

' But, wìth astonìshment and a confased feeling of relief, 
he perceived that bis persecutors had already stopped 
at some distance, as if in hesìtation, and that while they 
continued shouting after him, they were beckoning with 
uplifted hands, like people possessed and terrìfied out of 
their senses, to others at some distance beyond bim. 
He again tumed round, and beheld before him, and a 
very little way off, (for hìs extreme perturbation had 
prevented hìs obsendng it a moment before,) a cart 
advancing, indeed a file of the usuai funeral carts, with 
their usuai accompanìments; and beyond them another 
small band of people, who were ready, on their part, to 
faU upon the poisoner, and take him in the midst ; these, 
however, were also restrained by the same impediment. 
Finding himself thus between two fires, it occurred to 
him that what was to them a cause of terror might be 
for himself a means of safety ; he thought that this was 
not a tìme for squeamish scruples ; so again sheathing 
hìs poniard, he drew a little on one side, resumed bis 
way towards the carts, and passing by the first, re- 
marked in the second a tolerably empty space. He took 
aim, sprang up, and Ut with bis rìght foot in the cart, 
bis left in the air, and bis arms stretched forward. 

" Bravo! bravo!" exclaimed the monatti with one 
voice, some of whom were following the convoy on foot, 
others were seated on the carts ; and others, to teli the 
horrible fact as it really was, on the dead bodies, quaff- 
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ÌDg from a large flask whìch was going the round of the 
party. " Bravo ! a capital hit ! " 

" You've come to put yourself under the protection 
of the monatti : you may reckon yourself as safe as in 
church/' said ope of the two who were seated on thecart 
upon which he had thrown himself. 

The greater part of his enemies had, on the approach 
of the train, tumed their hacks upon him and fled^ cry^ 
ing, at the same time, " Seize him ! seize him I a poi-^ 
soner!" Some few of them, however, retired more 
deliberately, stopping every now and then, and turning 
with a hideous grin of rage and threatening gestures 
towards Renzo ; who replied to them from the cart by 
shaking his fist at them. 

" Leave it to me," said a monatto; and tearing a filthy 
rag from one of the bodies, he hastily tied it in a knot, and 
taking it by one of its ears, raised it like a sling towards 
these obstinate fellows, and pretended to hurl it at them, 
crying, "Here, you rascals!" At this action they ali 
fled in horror ; and Renzo saw nothing but the backs of 
his enemies, and heels which bounded rapidly through 
the air, like the hammers in a clothier's mill. 

A howl of trìumph arose among the monatti, a stormy 
burst of laughter, a prolonged " Eh !" as an accompani-' 
ment, so to say, to this fugue. 

" Aha ! look if we don't know how to protect honest 
fellows ! ** said the same monatto to Renzo : ** one of us 
is worth more than a hundred of those cowards ! " 

" Certainly, I may say I owe you my life," replied 
he ; " and I thank you with ali my heart." 

"Not a word, not a word," answered the monatto: 
" you deserve it : one can see you're a brave young fel- 
low. You do right to poison these rascals : anoìnt 
away, estirpate ali those who are good for nothing, 
except when they're dead ; for in reward for the life we 
lead, they only curse us, and keep saying that when the 
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pestilence is over, they'll liave us ali hanged. They 
must be fmished before the pestUence ; the monatti only 
mast be left to chant vìctory and revel in Mìlan." 

« Long live the pestilence, and death to the rabbie ! " 
exclaimed the other ; and with thìs beautifìil toast he 
put the flask to his mouth, and holding ìt with both bis 
hands, amidst the joltings of the cart, took a long 
dranght, and then handed it to Renzo, saying, *' Drink 
to our health." 

*^ I wish it you ali, with my whole heart," said Renzo ; 
"but l'm not thirsty: I don't feel any ìndination to 
drink, just now." 

*^ You've had a fine fright, it seems," said the monatto* 
" You look like a harmless creature enough; you should 
bave another face than that to be a poisoner." 

" Let eyerybody do as he can,'' said the other. 

*' Here, give it me," said one of those on foot at the 
side of the car, " for I, too, want to drink another cup 
to the health of his honour, who finds himself in such 
capital company . « « . there, there, just there, among 
that elegant carriage-full." 

And with one of Ms hideous and cursed grìns he 
pointed to the cart in front of that upon which our poor 
Renzo was seated. Then, composing his face to an ex- 
pressìon of seriousness stili more wìcked and revolting, 
he made a bow in that direction, and resumed : <' May 
it please you, my lord, to let a poor wretch of a monatto 
tasto a little of this wine from your celiar ? Mind you, 
sir : our way of life is only so so : we bave taken you 
into our carriage to give you a ride into the country ; 
and then it takes very Kttle wine to do harm to your lord- 
ships : the poor monatti bave good stomachs." 

And amidst the loud laughs of his companìons, he 
took the flask, and lifted it up, but, before drinking, 
tumed to Renzo, fìxed his eyes on his face, and said to 
him, with a certain air of scornful compassion : " The 
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devìl, with whom you bave made agreement, must be 
very young; for if we hadn't been by to rescue you, 
he*d bave given you mìgbty assistance." And amidst a 
fresb burst of laugbter, be applied tbe flagon to bis lips. 

" Give US somel What! give us some!" sbouted 
many voioes from tbe preceding car. Tbe ruffian, bavìng 
swallowed as mucb as be wìsbed, banded tbe great flask 
witb botb bands ìnto tbose of bis fellow-ruffians, wbo 
continued passing it round, until one of tbem, baving 
emptied it, grasped it by tbe neck, slung it round in tbe 
air two or tbree times, and dasbed it to atoms upon tbe 
payement, crying, *^ Long live tbe pestilence I" He tben 
broke into one of tbeir Ucentious ballads, and was soon 
accompanied by ali tbe rest of tbìs depraved cborus« 
Tbe infernal song, mingled witb tbe tinkling of tbe bells, 
tbe rattle of tbe carts, and tbe trampling of men and 
borses, resounded tbrougb tbe silent vacuity of tbe 
streets, and ecboìng in tbe bouses, bitterly wrung tbe 
bearts of tbe few wbo stili inbabited tbem. 

But wbat cannot sometimes tum to advantage? Wbat 
cannot appear good in some case or anotber? Tbe 
extremity of a moment before bad rendered more tban 
tolerable to Renzo tbe company of tbese dead and living 
companions; and now tbe sounds tbat relieved bim 
from tbe awkwardness of sucb a conversation, were, I 
bad almost said, acceptable, music to bis ears. StiU 
balf bewildered, and in great agìtation, be tbanked 
Providence in bis beart, as be best could, tbat be bad 
escaped sucb imminent danger witbout receiving or 
inflicting i^jury; be prayed for assistance to deliver 
bimself now from bis deliverers ; and for bis part kept 
on tbe look-out, watcbing bis companions, and recon- 
noitering tbe road, tbat be migbt seìze tbe proper 
moment to slide quìetly down, witbout giving tbem an 
opportunity of making any disturbance or uproar, 
wMcb migbt stir up miscbief in tbe passers-by. 
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And lo ! on tuming a corner, he seemed io recognìse 
the place along which they were about to pass: he 
looked more attentively, and at once knew it by more 
certain signs. Does the reader know where he was? 
In the direct course to the Porta Orientale, in that very 
Street along which he had gone so slowly, and retumed 
so speedily, about twenty months before. He qiiickly 
remembered that from theuce he could go straight to 
the Lazzeretto ; and this finding of hìmself in the right 
way mrithout any endeavour of his own, and without 
direction, he looked upon as a special token of Divine 
guidance, and a good omen of what remained. At that 
moment a commissary came to meet the cars, who called 
out to the monatti to stop, and I know not what besid^: 
it need only be said that they came to a halt, and the 
music was changed into clamorous dialogues. One of the 
monatti seated on Renzo 's car jumped down : Renzo said 
to the other, ** Thank you for your kindness ; God reward 
you for it!" and sprang down at the opposite side. 

'* Get you gone, poor poisoner," replied the man : 
" you'll not be the feliow that'll ruin Milan!" 

Fortunately there was no one at band who could 
overhear him. The party had stopped on the left band 
of the Street : Renzo hastily crossed over to the opposite 
side ; and, keeping dose to the wall, trudged onward 
towards the bridge ; crossed it ; followed the well-known 
Street of the Borgo, and recognised the Convent of the 
Capuchins ; he comes dose to the gate, sees the projectìng 
corner of the Lazzeretto, passes through the palisade, 
and the scene outside the enclosure is laid open to his 
view: not so much an indication and specimen of the 
interior, as itself a vast, diversified, and indescribable 
scene. 

Along the two sides which are vìsible to a spectator 
irom this point, ali was bustle and confusion ; there was 
a great co^course ; an influs: and reflux of pepple ; sick 
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docking in crowds to the Lazzeretto ; some sìttìng or 
lying on the edge of one or other of the moats that 
flanked the road, whose strength had proved insuflScient 
to carry them within their place of retreat, or, when 
they had abandoned it in despair, had equally failed to 
convey them fiirther away. Others were wandering 
about as if stupified ; and not a few were absolutelybeside 
themselyes : one would be eagerly relating bis fandes to 
a miserable creature labouring under the malady ; an- 
other would be actually raving ; whìle a third appeared 
with a smiling countenance, as if assisting at some gay 
spectacle. But the strangest and most clamorous kind 
of so melancholy a gaiety, was a loud and continuai 
singing, which seemed to proceed from that wretched 
assembly, and even drowned ali the other voices — 
a popular song of love, joyous and playftd, one of those 
which are called rural ; and following this sound by the 
eye to discover who could possibly be so cheerful, yon- 
der, tranquilly seated in the bottom of the ditch that 
washes the walls of the Lazzeretto, he perceived a poor 
wretch, with upturned eyes, singìng at the very stretch 
of his voice ! 

Renzo had scarcely gone a few yards along the south 
side of the edifice, when an extraordìnary noìse arose in 
the crowd, and a distant cry of " Take care 1" and ** Stop 
him!" He stood upon tiptoe, looked forward, and 
beheld a jaded borse galloping at ^11 speed, ìmpelled 
forward by a stili more wretched looking rider : a poor 
frantic creature, who, seeing the beast loose and un- 
guarded, standing by a cart, had hastily mounted his 
bare back, and striking him on the neck with his fists, 
and spurring him with his heels, was urging him impe- 
tuously onward ; monatti were following, shouting and 
bowling ; and ali were enveloped in a cloud of dust, 
which whirled around their heads. 

Confounded and weary with the sight of so much 
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nùserj, the youth b 
whete perlutps mon 
Bcatt«red over the whole space it had yet heen hjs for- 
tune to traverse. He walked up to the door, entered 
under the vaulted roof, and stood for a moment nithont 
moving in the middle of the portico. 
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CHAPTGR XXXV. 

^ET tbe reader ima^e the encloinue of the 
^^^ Lazzeretto peopled with aixteen thoosand 
( penons ili of tbe plague ; the nhole area 
, encumbered, bere with tents and cabina, 
tfaere with carts, elsewhere with people ; those two 
interminable ranges or portico to the right and leit, 
coTered, crowded, with dead or dying, stretched upon 
mattressea, or the bare straw ; and throaghout the whole 
of thia, Bo to say, immense den, a commotìon, a fluctua- 
tion, like the sweil of tbe sea ; and within, people coming 
and going, atopping and runnin^, some ainking under 
disease, othcre rìsing from their sick beds, eilher con- 
raleacent, frantic, or to attend upon others. Sucb was 
the apectaclc mlùch suddenly burst upon Renzo's view, 
and forced him to pause tbere, horror-struck and over- 
powered. We do not intend to deacrìbe thia spectacle 
bf ìtself, forwhich, doubtless, uoneof our readerawoald 
thank as ; we will onlj foUow our yonth in his painfiil 
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mralk, stop where he stopped, and relate what he hap- 
pened to witness, so far as is necessary to explaìn what 
he did, and what chanced to occur to him. 

From the gate where he stood, up to tìie tempie in 
the middle, and from that again to the opposite gate, 
ran a kìnd of pathway, free from cahìns, and every other 
substantial impediment; and, at a second glance, he 
observed a great bustle of removing carts, and makìng 
the way clear; and discovered officers and Capuchins 
directing this operation, and at the same tìme dismìssing 
ali those who had no business there. Fearing lest he 
also should be turned out in this manner, he slipped 
in between the pavilions, on the side to which he had 
casually turned — the right. 

He weut forward, according as he found room to set 
his foot down, from cabin to cabin, popping his head 
ìnto each, casting his eye upon every one who lay out^ 
side, gaziug upon countenances broken down by sufPer* 
ing, contracted by spasm, or motionless in death, 
perchance he might happen to find that one which, 
nevertheless, he dreaded to find. He had already, how- 
ever, gone some considerable distance, and often and 
often repeated this melancholy inspection, withont 
having yet seen a single woman ; he concluded, there- 
fore, that these must be lodged in a separate quarter. 
So far he guessed ; but of the whereabouts he had no 
indication, nor could he form the least conjecture. From 
time to time he met attendants, as different in appear- 
ance, dress, and behaviour, as the motive was different 
and opposite which gave to both one and the other 
strength to live in the exercise of such offices : in the 
one, the extinctìou of ali feelings of compassion ; in the 
other, compassion more than human. But from neither 
did he attempt to ask directions, for fear of creating for 
himself new obstacles ; and he resolved to walk on by 
himself till he succeeded in discovering women. And 
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as he walked along, he failed not to look narrowly 
around, though firom time to time he was compelled to 
withdraw his eyes, oyercome, and, as it were, dazzled 
by the spectacle of so great miseries. Yet, whither 
could he tum them, where suffer them to rest, save 
upon other miseries as great ? 

The yery air and sky added, if any thing could add, 
to the horror of these sights. The fog had condensed 
by degrees, and resolved itself into large clouds, which, 
becoming darker and darker, made it seem like the tem- 
pestuous closing in of evening ; except that towards the 
zenith of this deep and lowering sky, the sun's disk was 
yisible as from behind a thick veil, pale, emitting around 
a very feeble light, which was speedily exhaled, and pour- 
ing down a death-like and oppressive heat. Every now 
and then, amidst the vast murmur that floated around, 
was heard a deep rumbling of thunder, interrupted, as it 
were, and irresolute ; nor could the listener distinguish 
from which side it carne. He might, indeed, easily have 
deemed it a distant soimd of cars, unexpectedly coming 
to a stand. In the country round, not a twig bent 
under a breath of air, not a bird was seen to alight or 
fly away ; the swallow alone, appearing suddenly from 
the eaves of the enclosure, skimmed along the ground 
with extended wing, sweeping, as it were, the surface of 
the field; but, alarmed at the surrounding confusion, 
rapidly mounted again into the air, and fiew away. It 
was one of those days in which, among a party of 
travellers, not one of them breaks the silence ; and the 
hunter walks pensively along, with his eyes bent to the 
ground ; and the peasant, digging in the fìeld, pauses in 
his song, without being aware of it ; one of those days 
which are the forerunners of a teropest, in which 
nature, as if motionless without, while agitated by inter- 
nai travail, seems to oppress every living thing, and 
to add an undefìnable weight to every employment, to 
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ìdleness, io existence itself. Bui in that abode specially 
assigned to suffering and death, men hitherto stnigg^ling 
yfith their malady might be seen sinking under tbìs new 
pressare ; they were to be seen by bnndreds rapidly 
becomìng worse ; and, at the same time, the last stm^gle 
was more distressing, and, in the aogmentation of suf- 
fering, the groans were stili more stifled ; nor, perbaps, 
had tbere yet been in tbat place an hour of bittemess 
eqnal to tbis. 

The youth had already threaded bis way for some 
time without success through thìs maze of cabins, whan, 
in the yariety of lamentations and confiised murmurs, 
he began to distinguish a singular intermixture of bleat- 
ings and infants' cries. He arrived at length before a 
cracked and disjointed wooden partition, from within 
which thìs extraordinary sound proceeded ; and peepìng 
through a large aperture between two boards, he beheld 
an enclosure scattered throughout with little huts, and 
in these, as well as in the spaces of the small camp 
between the cabins, not the usuai occupants of an infir- 
mary, but infants, lying upon little beds, pillows, sheets, 
or cloths spread upon the ground, and nurses and other 
women busily attending upon them ; and, which above 
every thing else attracted and engrossed bis attention, 
she-goats mingled with these, and acting as their coad- 
jutrices : a hospital of innocents, such as the place and 
times could afford them. It was, I say, a novel sight, 
to behold some of these animals standing quietly over 
this or that infant, giving it suck, and another hastening 
at the cry of a child, as if endued with maternal feeling, 
and stopping by the side of the little claimant, and con- 
triving to dispose itself over the infant, and bleating, 
and fidgeting, almost as if demanding some one to come 
to the assistance of both. 

Here and there nurses were seated with infants at the 
breast; some employìng such expressions of affection 
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as raised a doubt in the mìnd of the spectator whether 
they had been induced to repair thither hj the promises 
of reward, or hy that voluntary benevolence whìch goes 
in search of the needy and afflicted. One of these, with 
deep sorrow depicted in her countenance, drew from her 
breast a poor weeping little creatore, and moumfully 
went to look for an animai which might be able to sup- 
ply her place ; another regarded with a compassionate 
look the little one asleep on her bosom, and gently 
kissing it) went to lay it on a bed in one of the cabins ; 
while a third, surrendering her breast to the stranger 
suckling, with an ab not of negligence, but of pre-occu- 
pation, gazed fixedly up to heaven. What was she 
thinking of, with that gesture, with that look, but of one 
brought forth from her own bowels, who, perhaps only 
a short time before, had been nourished at that breast, 
perchance had expired on that bosom ! 

Other women, of more experience, supplied different 
offices. One would run at the cry of a famished child, 
lift it from the ground, and carry it to a goat, feeding 
upon a heap of fresh herbage ; and applying it to the 
creature 's paps, would chide, and, at the same time, 
coax the inexperienced animai with her voice, that it 
might quietly lend itself to its new office; another 
would spring forward to drive off a goat which was 
trampling under foot a poor babe, in its eagemess to 
suckle another ; while a third was carrying about her 
own infant, and rocking it in her arms, now trying to 
luU it to sleep by singing, now to pacify it with soothing 
words, and calling it by a name she had herself given it. 
At this moment a Capuchin, with a very white beard, 
arrived, bringing two screaming infants, one in each 
arm, which he had just taken from their dying mothers ; 
and a woman ran to receive them, and went to seek 
amon^ the crowd, and in the flocks, some one that would 
immediately supply the place of a mother. 
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More than once, tlie youtli, urged by hìs amàety, had 
torn hìmself from the opening to resumé hìs way ; and, 
after ali, had agaìn peeped in to watch another moment 
or two, 

Having at length left the place, he went on dose along 
the partition, untìl a group of huts, whìch were propped 
against it, compelled hini to tum asìde. He then went 
round the cabins, wìth the intentìon of regainìng the 
partìtion, tuming the corner of the enclosure, and 
making some fresh discoveries. But while he was look- 
ìng forward to reconnoitre his way, a sudden, transìent, 
instantaneous apparìtion, struck hìs eye, and put him 
in great agìtatìon. He saw, about a hundred yards off, 
a Capuchìn threading his way and quickly becoming 
lost among the- pavilìons : a Capuchìn, who, even thus 
passìngly, and at a distance, had ali the hearing, motions, 
and figure of Father Cristoforo. Wìth the frantic eager- 
ness the reader can imagìne, he sprang forward in that 
direction, lookìng bere and there, windìng about, back- 
ward, forward, inside and out, by circles, and through 
narrow passages, untìl he agaìn saw, with increased 
Joy, the form of the self-same friar ; he saw him at a 
little distance, just leaving a large boiling pot, and going 
with a porringer in hìs band towards a cabin ; then he 
beheld him seat himself in the doorway, make the sign 
of the cross on the basin he held before him, and, lookìng 
around him, like one constantly on the alert, begin to 
eat. It was, indeed, Father Cristoforo. 

The history of the friar, from the point at which we 
lost sight of him up to the present meeting, may he told 
in a few words. He had never removed from Rimìni, 
nor even thought of removing, untìl the piagne, break- 
ìng out in Milan, afforded him the opportunity he had 
long so earnestly desired, of sacrificing his life for his 
fellow-creatures. He urgently entreated that he mìght 
he recalled from Rimini to assist and attend upon the 
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infected. patiente. The Count, Attilio 's uncle, was dead ; 
and besides, the times required tendere of the sick 
rather than politìcians ; so that hìs request was granted 
without diiSìculty, He carne immediately to Milan, 
entered the Lazzeretto, and had now been there about 
three months. 

But the consolation Renzo felt in thus again seeing 
Jiis good friar was not for a moment unalloyed ; toge- 
ther with the certainty that ìt was he, he was also made 
painfiilly aware of how much he wàs changed. His 
stooping, and, as it were, laborious carriage, his wan 
and siirivelled face, ali betokened an exhausted nature, 
a broken.and sinking frame, which was assisted and, 
as it were, upheld from hour to hour only by the energy 
òf his mind. 

He kept his eye fixed on the youth who was approach- 
ing him, and who was seeking by gestures, (not daring 
to do so with hìs voice,) to make him distinguish and 
recognise him. " Oh, Father Cristoforo I " said he, at 
last, when he was near enough to be heard without 
shouting. 

" You bere ! " said the friar, setting the porringer on 
the ground, and rising from his seat. 

" How are you, Father ? — ^how are you ? " 

" Better than the many poor creatures you see," 
replied the friar ; and his voice was feeble, hollow, and 
>as changed as every thing else about him. His eye 
alone was what it always was, or had something about 
it even more bright and resplendent; as if Charity, 
elevated by the approaching end of ber labours, and 
exulting in the consciousness of being near ber source, 
restored to it a more ardent and pUrer fire than that 
which infirmity was every hour extinguishing. " But 
you," pursued he, "how is it you're in this place? 
What makes you come thus to brave the pesti- 
lence?" 

VOL. ir. 3 B 
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" IVe Lad it, thank Heaven 1 I come . . • • to seek 
for . . * . Lucia." 

*' Lucia I Is Lucìa liere ? *' 

" She is ; at least, I hope in God slie maj stili be 
liere." 

" Is she your wife? " , 

" Oh, my dear father ! My wife ! no, that she's 
net. Don't you know anything of what has hap- 
pened?" 

" No, my son; since God remoTed me to a distance 
from you, IVe never heard anything further ; but now 
that He has sent you to me, l'il teli you the truth, 
that I wish Tery much to know. But . • , . and the 
sentence of outlawry ? " 

" You know, then, what things theyVe done to me?" 

** But you, what had you done ? " 

" Listen : ìf I were to say that I was prudent that 
day in Milan, I should teU a lie ; but I didn't do a single 
wicked action." 

" I believe you ; and I believed it too before." 

" Now, then, I may teli you ali." 

" Wait," said the friar; and going a few yards .out of 
the hut, he called, " Father Vittore !" In a moment or 
two, a young Capuchin appeared, to whom Cristoforo 
said, " Do me the kindness, Father Vittore, to take my 
share,. too, of waiting upon our patients, while I am 
absent for a little while ; and if any one should ask for 
me, will you be good enough to cali me. That one, 
particularly ; if ever he gives the least sign of retuming 
consciousness, let me be ìnformed of it directly, for 
charity's sake," 

The young friar answered that he would do as be 
requested ; and then Cristoforo, turning to Renzo, said, 
" Let US go in bere. But . . . ." added he directly, 
stopping, " you seem to me very tired ; you must want 
something to eat." 
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" So I do/' said Renzo : " uow that yòuVe remìnded 
me, I remember l'm stili fasting." 

" Stay/' said the friar ; and takìng another porringer, 
he went to M it from the large boiler ; he then retumed, 
and ofPered ìt, yntìi a spoon, to Renzo ; made him sit 
down on a Straw mattress which served him for a bed ; 
went to a cask that stood in one corner, and drew a 
glass of wine, which he set on a little table near bis 
guest; and then, taking up bis own porrìnger, seated 
himself beside him. 

" Oh, Father Cristoforo ! " said Renzo, " is it your 
business to do ali thìs? But you are always the same* 
I thank you with ali my heart." 

" Don't thank me," said the friar: ** that belongs to 
the poor ; but you too are a poor man just now. Now, 
then, teli me what I don't know ; teli me about our poor 
Lucia, and try to do it in a few words, for time ìs scarce, 
and there is plenty to be done, as you see." 

Renzo began, between one spoonfdl and another, to 
relate the history of Lucia, how she had been sheltered 
in the monastery at Monza, how she had been forcibly 
carried off ... . At the idea of such sufferings and such 
dangers, and at the thought that it was he who had 
directed the poor innocent to that place, the good friar 
became almost breathless with emotion: but he was 
quickly relieved on hearing how she had been miracu- 
lously lìberated, restored to her mother, and placed by 
ber with Donna Prassede. 

" Now I will teli you about myself," pursued the 
narrator ; and he briefly sketched the day he spent in 
Milan, and bis flight, and how he had long been absent 
from home, and now, every thing being tumed upside 
down, he had ventured to go thither ; how he had not 
foimd Agnese there ; and how he had leamed at Milan 
that Lucia was at the Lazzeretto. " And bere I am," 
he concluded; <*here I am to look for her, to see if 
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she's stili living, and if » . . • slie'll stili Have me ...» 
becaase .... sometìmes . . . ." 

" But how were you directed bere ? " asked the fiìar. 
*< Have you any ìnfonnation whereabouts she was 
lodged, or at what time she carne ? " 

" None, dearFather ; none, except that she U here, if, 
ìndeed, she be stili living, which may God grant ! " 

" Oh, you poor fello w ! But what search bave you 
yet made bere ? " 

" l've wandered and wandered about, but bitherto 
IVe scarcely seen anything but men. I thought that 
the women must be in a separate quarter, but I haven't 
yet succeeded in fìnding it ; ìf it is really so, now you 
can teli me." 

'* Don't you know, my son, that men are forbidden to 
enterthatquarter, unless they have some business there?" 

" Well, and what could happen to me?" 

" The regulation is just and good, my dear son ; and 
if the number and weight of sorrows forbid the possi- 
bility of its being respected with full rigour, is that a 
reason why an honest man should transgress it ? '^ 

" But, Father Cristoforo," said Renzo, ** Lucia ought 
to be my wife ; you know how we've been separated ; 
it's twenty months that IVe sufPered and home patiently ; 
IVe come as far as bere, at the risk of so many things, 
one worse than the other ; and now then . . . ." 

*< I don't know what to say," resumed the friar, re- 
plying rather to bis own thoughts than to the words of 
the young man. ** You are going with a good ìnten- 
lion ; and would to God that ali who have free access to 
that place would conduct themselves as I can feel sure 
you will do ! God, who certainly blesses this your per- 
severance of afPection, this your faithfìilness in wìshing 
and seeking for her whom He has given you, God, who 
is more rigorous than men, yet more indulgent, will net 
regard what may be irregular in your mode of se^ing 
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« 

for lier. Only remember, that fot ybur béhàvionr in 
this place we shaU both bave to render an account, not,. 
probably, to men, but, without fail, at the bar of God. 
Come tbis way." So saying, he rose ; Renzo followed 
bis example ; and, without neglecting to lìsten to bis 
words, bad, in the mean time, determined in bimself 
net to speak, as he bad at first intended, about Lucia'» 
vow. — If he bears tbis, too, — tbought he, — he will cer- 
tainly raise more difficulties. Either I will find ber, 
and then there will be time ehough to discuss it, or ... . 
and then ! wbat wiU it matter ? — 

Leading bim to the door of the cabin, which faced 
towards the north, the friar resumed : " Listen to me ; 
Father Felice, the president of the Lazzeretto, will to- 
day conduct the few.wbo bave recovered to perform 
their quarantine elsewbere. You aee. that church there 
in the iniddle . . . i" and raising bis thin and tremulous 
band, be pointed out to the lefk, througb the cloudy 
atmospbere, the cupola of the little tempie rising above 
the miserable tents^ and continued : ** About there they 
are now assembling, to go out in procession througb. 
the gate by which you must bave entered." 
. " Ab i it was for tbis, then, that they were trying to 
clear the passage. "• 

** Just so : and you must also bave heard some toUings^ 
òfthebeU." 

** I heard one." 

** It was the second : wben the tbird rings, they will 
ali be assembled : Father Felice will address a fów words 
to them ; and then they will set off. At tbis signal, do 
you go tbither ; contrive to place yourself behind the 
àssembly on the edge of the passage, where, without 
giving trouble, or being observed, you can watch them. 

pass ; and look .... look look if she is theve. If itbe 

not God's will that òhe sbouldbe therè, that quarter . . . ." 
and he again raised.l;is hand, and pointed to the side qf the 
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edifice which faeed them, *' that qaarter of the building, 
and part of the field before it, are assigned io the women. 
You will see some palìng that divides this from that 
enclosure, but bere and there broken and interrapted, 
80 that you'll find no difiSculty in gaining admittance. 
Once in, if you do nothing to gìve offence, no one pro^ 
bably will say anything to you; if, however, they 
should make any opposition, say that Father Cristoforo 
of * * * knows you, and will answer for you. Seek her 
there ; seek ber with confidence and .... wìth resig- 
nation. For you must remember it is a great thing you 
bave come to ask bere: a person alive within the Lazze- 
retto ! Do you know how often I baye seen my poor 
people bere renewed? how many I bave seen cairied 
off! how few go out recovered ! « . . . Go, prepared to 
make a sacrifice • • . ." 

** Aye! I understand!'' interrupted Renzo, bis eyes 
rolling wìldly, and bis face becomìng very dark and 
threatening: " I understand ! l'il go: IH look tn one 
place or another, from top to bottom of the Lazzeretto 
• . • , and if I don't find ber !.•••" 

" If you don't find ber? " said the friar, wìth an air of 
grave and serious expectation, and an admonisbìng look. 

But Renzo, whose anger bad for some time been 
swelling in bis bosom, and now clouded bis sight, and 
deprived bim of ali feelings of respect, repeated and^ 
continued : " If I don't find ber, l'il sùcceed in finding 
Bomebody else. Either in Milan, or in bis detestable 
palace, or at the end of the world, or in the abode of the 
devil, l'il find that rascal who separated us ; that villain» 
but for wbom Lucia would bave been mine twenty 
months ago ; and if we bad been doomed to die, we would 
at least bave died together. If that fello w stili lives, Ili 
find bim « • • •" 

" Renzo !" said the finar, grasping bim by one ar% 
and gazing on bim stìU more severely. 
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** And if I find him," continued he, perfectlj blìnded 
witli rage, " if the piagne hasn't already wrouglit jus- 
tice .... This is no longer a tìme when a coward, with 
ina bravoes at bis heels, can drive people to despera- 
tion, and tben mock at tliem : a time is come Hfben men 
meet eacb other face to face . . . . l'U get justice! " 

** Miserable "wretcb!" cried Fatber Cristoforo, in a 
voice wbicb bad assumed its former foli and sonorons 
tone: " Mìserable wretch!" And be raìsed bis sunken 
head, bis cbeeks became flusbed witb tbeir originai 
colour, and tbe fìre tbat flasbed from bis eyes bad 
sometbing terrible in it. " Look about you, miserable 
man!" And wbìle Tvitb one band be grasped, and 
strongly sbook, Renzo 's arm, be waved tbe otber before 
bim, pointing, as Hfell as be could, to tbe mournfìil 
scene around tbem. " See wbo is He tbat cbastìses ! 
Wbo is He tbat judges, and is not judged ! He tbat 
scourges, and forgives ! But you, a worm of tbe eartb, 
you wonld get justice ! You ! do you know wbat justice 
is ? Away, unbappy man ; away witb you ! I boped 
.... yes, I did bope tbat, before my deatb, God would 
bave given me tbe comfort of hearing tbat my poor 
Lucia was alive ; perbaps of seeing ber, and hearing 
ber promise me tbat sbe would send one prayer towards 
tbe grave wbere I sball be laid. Go, you bave robbed 
me of this bope ! God bas not let ber remain upon 
eartb for you ; and you, surely, cannot bave the hardì- 
bood to believe yourself worthy tbat God sbould tbink 
of comforting you. He will bave thougbt of her, for 
sbe was one of tbose souls for whom eternai consola- 
tions are reserved. Go ! l've no longer time to listen 
to you." 

And so saying, he threw from bim Renzo*s arm, and 
moved towards a cabin of sick. 

" Ab, Fatber !" said Renzo, follo wing bim witb a sup- 
plicating air, " will you send me away in this manner?'* 
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<< What!" rejomed the Capuchìn, relalùng notbiug ^f 
his severity ; " dare you require that I should steal the 
time from these poor afflicted ones, who are waitiag for 
me to speak to them of the pardon of God, to lìsten to 
yoTir words of ftiry, your propositions of revenge ? I 
listened to you when you Asked consolation and direc- 
tion; I neglected one duty of charity for the sake of 
another ; but now you have vengeance in your heart r 
i;irhat do you want with me ? Begone ! I have beheld 
those die here who have been ofPended and have forgiven; 
offenders who have moumed that they could not humble 
themselves before the offended :. I have wept withf both 
one and the other ; but what have I to do vrith you?" 

" Ah 1 I forgive him ! I forgive him, indeed, and for 
ever !" exclaimed the youth. 

" Renzo !"said the friar, with more tranquil stem- 
ness : ** bethink yourself, and just say how often you 
bave forgiven him." 

And having waited a moment without receiving a 
reply, he suddenly bent his head, and with an appeased 
voice resumed ; *< You know why I bear this habit?". . 

Renzo hesitated. 

" You know it ]" resumed the old man, 

" I do," answered Renzo. 

" I too have hated, and therefore I have rebuked you 
for a thought, for a word ; the man whom I hated» 
whom I cordially hated, whom I had long hated^ that 
man I murdered !" 

" Yes, but a tyrant! one of those . . • ." 

**Hush!" interrupted the friar: **think you that if 
there were a good reason for it, I shoiildn't have found 
it in thirty years ? Ah ! if I could now instil irito your 
heart the sientiment I have ever since had, and stili have, 
for the man I hated ! If I could ! I ? But God con ? 
may He do sòl ... . Listen, Renzo; He wishes you 
tnoxe good than you even wish yourself : yo\L have dare4 
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to meditate revenge; but He has power and mercy 
enough to prevent you ; He bestows upon you a favour 
of which another was too unworthy. You know, and 
you bave often and often said ìt, tbat He can arrest tbe 
band of tbe oppressor; but, remember, He can also 
arrest tbat of the revengeful ; and tbìnk you tbat, be- 
cause you are poor, because you are injured, He cannot 
defend agaìnst your vengeance a man whom He bas 
created in His own image? Did you tbink tbat He 
would suflFer you to do ali you wisbed? No! but do 
you know wbat He can do ? You may bate and be lost 
for ever; you may, by sucb a temper of mind as tbis, 
deprive y ourself of every blessing. For, bowever tbings 
may go witb you, wbatever condition you may be placed 
in, rest assured tbat ali will be puuisbment untU you 
bave forgiven — ^forgiven in sucb a way, tbat you may 
never again be able to say, I forgive bim." 

" Yes, yes," said Renzo, witb deep sbame and emotion : 
" I see now tbat I bave never before really forgiven bim • 
I see tbat I bave spoken like a beast, and not like a Cbris- 
tìan : and now, by tbe grace of God, I will forgive bim ; 
yes, 111 forgive bim from my very beart." 

" And supposing you were to see bim ?'* 

" I would pray tbe Lord to give me patience, and to 
toucb his beart." 

** Would you remember tbat tbe Lord bas not only 
commanded us to forgive our enemies, but also to love 
tbem ? Would you remember tbat He so loved bim as 
to lay down His life for bim ?" 

" Yes, by His belp, I would." 

" W.ell, tben ; come and see bim. You bave said : 
* VII find bim ;' and you sball find bim. Come, and you 
sball see against wbom you would nourisb batred ; to 
wbom you could wisb evil, and be ready to do it ; of wbat 
life you would render yourself master ! " 

And, taking Renzo 's band, wbicb be giiasped as % 
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healtliy young man would bave done, he moved forward* 
Renzo foUowed, witbout daring to ask anytbing fìirtlier. 

After a short walk, the frìar stopped near the entrance 
of a cabin, fixed his eyes on Renzo's face with a mixtore 
of gravity and tendemess, and drew him in. 

The first thing he observed on enterìng, was a sick 
person, seated on some Straw, in the back ground, who 
did not, however, seem very ili, but rather recovering 
from illness. On seeing the Father, he shook his head, 
as if to say No : the Father bent his with an air of 
sorrow and resignation. Renzo, meanwhile, eyeing the 
surrounding objects with uneasy coriosity, beheld three 
or four sick persons, and distinguished one against the 
wall, lying upon a bed, and wrapped in a sheet, with a 
nobleman's cloak laid upon him as a quilt : he gazed at 
him, recognised Don Rodrigo, and involuntarily shrank 
back ; but the friar, again making him feel the band by 
which he held him, drew him to the foot of the bed, and 
stretching over it his other band, pointed to the man 
who there lay prostrate. The unhappy being was per- 
fectly motionless; his eyes were open, but he saw 
nothing; his face was pale and covered with black spots ; 
his lips black and swollen ; it would bave been called 
the face of a corpse, had not convulsive twitchings re- 
vealed a tenacity of life. His bosom heaved from time 
to time with painfuUy short respiration ; and his right 
band, laid outside the cloak, pressed it closelyto his 
heart with a firm grasp of his clenched fingers, which 
were of a livid colour, and black at the extremities. 

" You see," said the friar, in a low and solemn voi6e. 
** This may he a punishment, or it may be mercy. The 
disposition you now bave towards this man, who cer- 
tainly has offended you, that disposition will God, whom 
assuredly you bave offended, bave towards you at the 
great day. Bless him, and be blessed. For four days 
bas he lain bere, as you see himi witbout giving any 
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signs of conscìousness. Perii aps the Lord is ready to 
grant him an hour of repentance, but waits for you to 
ask it : perbaps it is His vfììi that you should pray for 
it with that innocent creature ; perhaps he reserves the 
mercy for your solitary prayer, the prayer of an afflìcted 
and resigned heart. Perhaps the salvation of this man 
and your own depend at this moment upon yourself, 
upon the disposition of your mind to forgìveness, to 
compassion . * . . to love!" He ceased; and joining 
his hands, bent his head over them both, as if in prayer* 
Renzo did the same. 

They had been for a few moments in this position, 
"when they heard the third tolling of the beli, Both 
moved together, as if by agreement, and went out. The 
one made no inquiries, the other no protestations : their 
countenances spoke. 

<* Go now/' resumed the friar, " go prepared to make 
a sacrifìce, and to bless God, whatever he the ìssue of 
yòur researches. And, whatever it be, come and give 
me an account of it : we will praise Him together." 

Here, without fiirther words, they parted ; the one 
returned to the place he had left, the other set off to the 
little tempie, which was scarcely more than a stone's 
throw distant. 
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i HO nould ever bave told Renzo, a few Iiours 
> before, that, in the ver; crisis of bis searcb, 
, at the approacb of the moment of greatest 
} suspense which wns so eooq to be decisive, 
bis heart tvould bave been divided between Lucia and 
Don Rodrigo? Yet so it naa; tbat figure be bad just 
beheld, carne and mingledìtself in allthedear or terrible 
picturea wbich either hope or fear alternately brought 
before him in the course of bis waik ; tbewords he had 
heard at Che foot of that bed blended themselves nitli 
the conflicling thoughts by which bis mind nas agitated, 
and he could not conclude a prayer for the happy issue 
of tbis great esperìmcnt, without connecting with ìt 
that which he bad begnn there, and which tbe sound af 
the beli had abruptly terminated. 

The small octagunal tempie, which stood elevatedfrom 
tbe gronnd by several steps, in the middle of tbe Lazze- 
retto, was, in its originai construction, open ou ever^ 
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side, wìtbout other support than pilasters and columns 
—a perforated building, so to say. In each front was 
an arch between two columns; within, a portico ran 
round that wbicb mìgbt more properly be called tbe 
church, but wbich was composed only of eight arches 
supported by pilasters, surmounted by a smaU cupola, 
and corresponding to tbose on tbe outside of tbe arcade ; 
so tbat tbe aitar, erected in tbe centre, migbt be seen 
from tbe window of each room in tbe enclosure, and 
almost from any part of tbe encampment. Now, tbe 
edifice being converted to quite a different use, tbe spaces 
of tbe eigbt fronts are walled up ; but tbe ancient frame- 
work, wbicb stili remaìns uninjured, indicates with 
suffident cleamess tbe originai condition and destination 
of tbe building. 

Renzo bad scarcely started, wben Fatber Felice made 
bis appearance in tbe portico of tbe tempie, and advanced 
towards tbe arcb in tbe middle of tbe side wbicb faces 
tbe city, in front of wbicb tbe assembly were arranged at 
tbe foot of tbe steps, and along tbe course prepared for 
tbem ; and sbortly be perceived by bis manner tbat be 
bad begun tbe sermon. He tberefore went round by 
some little by-patbs, so as to attain tbe rear of tbe 
audience, as bad been suggested to bìm. Arrived tbere, 
be stood stili very quietly, and ran over tbe wbole witb 
bis eye; but be could see notbing from bis position, 
except a mass, I bad almost said, a pavement of beads. 
In tbe centre tbere were some covered witb bandkercbiefs, 
or veils ; and bere be fixed bis eyes more attentively ; 
but, failing to distinguisb anytbing more clearly, be 
also raised tbem to wbere aU tbe otbers were directed. 
He was toucbed and aflPected by tbe venerable figure of 
tbe speaker ; and, witb ali tbe attention he could com- 
mand in such a moment of expectation, listened to the 
foUowing portion of bis solemn address : — 

« Let US remember for a moment tbe thousands and 
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thousands who have gone forth thither ;" and raisìng his 
finger abovebìs shoulder, he pointed behìnd himtowards 
the gate which led to the cemetery of San Gregorio, the 
ivhole of which was then, we might say, one immense 
grave : " let us cast an eye around upon the thousands 
and thousands who are stili left here, uncertain, alas ! 
by which way they will go forth ; let us look at our- 
selves, so few in number, who are about to go forth 
restored. Blessed be the Lord ! Blessed be He in His 
justice, blessed in His mercy! blessed in death, and 
blessed in life ! blessed in thechoice He has been pleased 
to make of us ! Oh ! why has He so pleased, my bre- 
thren, if not to preserve to Himself a little remnant, 
corrected by affliction, and warmed with gratitude? if 
not in order that, feeling more vividly than eyer how 
life is His gift, we may esteem it as a gift from His 
hands deserves, and employ it in such works as we may 
dare to offer to Him ? if not in order that the remem- 
brance of our own sufPerings may make us compassionate 
towards others, and ever ready to relieve them ? In the 
meanwhile, let those in whose company we have suf- 
fered, hoped, and feared ; among whom we are leaving 
friends and relatives, and who are ali, besides, our bre- 
thren; let those among them who will see us pass 
through the midst of them, not only derive some relief 
from the thought that others are going out hence in 
health, but also be edìfied by our behaviour. God 
forbid that they should behold in us a clamorous fes- 
tivity, a carnai Joy, at having escaped thatdeath against 
which they are stili struggliug. Let them see that we 
depart in thanksgivings for ourselves and prayers for 
them ; and let them be able to say, < £ven beyond these 
walls they wiU not forget us, they will continue to pray 
for US poor creatures !' Let us begin from this time, 
from the first steps we are about to take, a life wholly 
made up of love. Let those who have regained their 
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former vigour lend a brotherly arm to the feeble ; young 
men, sustain the aged; you who are left without chDdren, 
look around you how many children are left without 
parents ! be such to them ! Aod thìs charity) coverìng 
the multìtude of sms, i/eill also alleviate your owu sor- 
rows." 

Here a deep murmur of groans and sobs, which had 
been increasing in the assembly, was suddenly sus- 
pended, on seeing the preacher put a rope round his 
neck, and fall upon his knees ; and, in profound silence, 
they stood awaìting what he was about to say. 

" For me," continued he, " and the rest of my com- 
panions who, without any merit of our own, bave been 
chosen out for the high privilege of sendng Christ in 
you, 1 humbly implore your forgiveness, if we bave not 
worthily fulfilled so great a minìstry. If slothfulness, 
if the ungovernableness of the flesh, has rendered us less 
attentive to your necessities, less ready to answer your 
calls; if unjust impatience, or blameworthy weariness, 
has sometìmes made us show you a severe and dispirited 
countenance; if the miserable thought that we were 
necessary to you, has sometìmes induced us to fail in 
treatìng you with that humility which became us; if 
our frailty has led us hastily to commit any action which 
has been a cause of offence to you ; forgive us ! And so 
may God forgive you ali your trespasses, and bless 
you." Then, making the sign of a large cross over the 
assembly, he rose. 

Wehave succeeded in relatin g, if not the actual words, 
at least the sense and burden of those which he really 
uttered ; but the manner in which they were delivered 
it is inipossible to describe. It was the manner of one 
who called it a privilege to attend upon the infected, 
b ecause he felt it to be so ; who confessed he had not 
worthily acted up to it, because he was conscious he had 
not done so ; who besought forgiveness, because he was 
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convinced lie stood in need of ìt. But the people who 
had beheld these Capuchins as they went about, engaged 
in nothìng but waitìn^ upon them ; who bad seen so 
many sink under the duty, and him who was now ad- 
•dressing them ever the foremost iu toìl, as in authority, 
except, indeed, when he himself was lying at the point of 
'death ; think with what sighs and tears they responded 
-to such an appeal. The admirable frìar tben took a 
large cross which stood resting against a pillar, elevated 
it before him, left bis sandals at the edge of the outside 
portico, and, through the midst of the crowd, which 
reverently made way forhim, proceeded to place bimself 
at their head. 

Renzo, no less affected than if he had been one of 
those from whom this singular forgiveness was re- 
quested, also withdrew a little further, and succeeded in 
placing himself by the side of a cabin. Here he stood 
waiting, with bis body half concealed and bis head 
stretched forward, bis eyes wide open, and bis beart 
beating violently, but at the same time with a kind of 
new and particular confidence, arising, I think, from the 
tenderness of spirit which the sermon and the spectacle 
of the general emotion had excited in him. 

Father Felice now carne up, barefoot, with the rope 
round bis neck, and that tali and heavy cross elevated 
before him; bis face was pale and baggard, inspiring 
both sorrow and encouragement ; he walked with slow, 
but resolute steps, like one who would spare the weak- 
ness of others ; and in every thing was like a man to 
trhom these supernumerary labours and troubles im- 
parted strength to sustain those which were necessary, 
and inseparable from bis charge. Immediately behind 
him carne the taller children, barefooted for the most 
part, very few entirely clothed, and some actually in 
their shirts. Thén carne the women, almost every one 
leading a little child by the band, and alternately chanting 
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the Mkerere; \frliile the feebleness of their voices, 
and the paleness and languor of their conntenances, 
were enough to fili the heart of any one with pity who 
chanced to he there as a mere spectator. But Renzo 
was gazìng and examìnìng, from rank to rank, from face 
to face, without passing over one ; for which the ex- 
tremely slow advance of the procession gave him abun- 
dant leìsure. On and on it goes ; he looks and looks, 
always to no purpose ; he keeps glancing rapìdly over 
the crowd which stili remains behìnd, and which is 
graduaUy diminishing : now there are very few rows ; — 
we are at the last ; — aU are goneby ; — ali were unknown 
faces. With drooping arms, and head redining on one 
shoulder, he suffered his eye stili to wander after that 
little band, while that of the men passed before him. 
His attention was again arrested, and a new hope arose 
in his mind, on seeing some carts appear behind these, 
hearing those convalescents who were not yet able to 
walk. Here the women came last ; and the train pro- 
ceeded at so deliberate a pace, that Renzo could with 
equal ease review ali these without one escaping his 
scrutiny. But whatthen? he examined the first cart, 
the second, the third, and so on, one by one, always with 
the same result, up to the last, behind which foUowed a 
solitary Capuchin, with a grave countenance, and a stick 
in his hand, as the regulator of the cavalcade. It was that 
Father Michele whom we bave mentioned as being ap- 
pointed coadjutor in the govemment with Father Felice. 

Thus was this soothing hope completely dissipated ; 
and, as it was dissipated, it not only carried away the 
comfort it had brought along with it, but, as is generally 
the case, left him in a worse condition than before. 
Now the happiest alternative was to find Lucia ili. Yet, 
while increasing fears took the place of the ardour of 
present hope, he clung with ali the powers of his mind 
to this melancholy and fragile thread ; and issuing into 
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the road, pursued his way towards the place the proces- 
sion had just left. On reachìng the foot of the little 
tempie, he went and knelt down upon the lowest step, 
and there poured forth a prayer to God, or rather a 
crowd of unconnected expressions, broken sentences, 
ejaculations, entreaties, complaints, and promìses ; ose 
of those addresses which are never made to men, becanse 
they have not sufiìcient quickness to understand them, 
nor patience to listen to them ; they are not great enongh 
to feel compassion without contempt. 

He rose somewhat more re-anhnated ; went round 
the tempie, carne ìnto the other road which he had not 
before seen, and which led to the opposite gate, and after 
going on a little way, saw on both sides the paling the 
frìar had told Mm of, bnt full of breaks and gaps, ex- 
actly as he had said. He entered through one of these, 
and found hìmself in the quarter assìgned to the women. 
Almost at the first step he took, he saw lying on the 
ground a little beli, such as the monatti wore upon their 
feet, quite perfect, with ali its straps and buckles ; and 
it immediately struck him that perhaps such an instro- 
ment might serve him as a passport in that place. He 
therefore picked it up, and, looking round to see if anc- 
one were watching him, buckled it on. He then set 
himself to his search, to that search, which, were it only 
for the multiplicity of the objects, would have been ex- 
tremely wearisome, even had those objects been anything 
but what they were. He began to survey, or rather to 
contemplate, new scenes of suffering, in part so similar 
to those he had already witnessed, in part so dissimilar: 
for, under the same calamity, there was bere a difPerent 
kind of sufifering, so to say, a different langoor, a dif- 
ferent'Complaining, a dìfferent endurance, a different 
kind of mutuai pity and assistance ; there was, tao, in 
the spectator, another kind of compassion, so to say, 
and another feeling of horror. He had now gone I know 
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noi how far, witbout success and without accidents, 
"when he heard behind him a "Hey!" — a cali, which 
seemed io be addressed to him. He tumed round, and 
saw at a little dìstance a commissary, who, with uplìfted 
band, was beckoning to none otber but him, and crying, 
" There, in those rooms, you're wanted : bere we've only 
just finished clearing away." 

Renzo immediately perceived whom he was taken for, 
and that the little beli was the cause of the mistake ; he 
called himself a great fool for havìng thought only of 
the ìnconveniences which this token might enable him 
to avoid, and not of those which it might draw down 
upon him ; and at the same iustant devised a pian to 
free himself from the difficulty. He repeatedly nodded 
to him in a hurried manner, as if to say that he under- 
stood and would obey ; and then got out of bis sight by 
slipping aside between the cabins. 

When he thought himself far enough off, he began to 
think about dismissing this cause of offence; and to 
perform the operation without being observed, he sta- 
tioned himself in a narrow passage between two little 
huts, which had their backs tumed to each other. 
Stooping down to unloose the buckles, and in this posi- 
tion resting bis head against the straw waU of one of 

the cabins, a voice reached bis ear from it Oh 

heavens ! is it possible ? His whole soul wa'^ in that 
ear ; he held his breath .... Yes, indeed ! it is that 
voice! ....** Fear of what?" said that gentle voice : 
"we bave passed through much worse than a storm. 
He who has preserved us hitherto, will preserve us even 



now." 



If Renzo uttered no cry, it was not for fear of being 
discovered, but because he had no breath to utter it. 
His knees failed beneath him, his sight became dim ; 
but it was only for the first moment; at the second he 
was on his feet, more alert, more vigorous than evér ; 
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in three bounds lie was round the cabin, stood at the 
doorway, saw her who had been speaking, saw ber 
standing by a bedside, and bending over it. She tumed 
on hearing a noise; looked, fancied she mistook the 
object, looked again more fixedly, and exclaimed : '< Oh, 
blessed Lord!" 

"Lucia! l've found you! l've found you! It's 
reaUy you ! You 're living!" exclaimed Renzo, advanc- 
ing towards her, ali in a tremble. 

" Oh, blessed Lord !" replìed Lucia, trembling far more 
violently. "You? Whatisthis? Whatway? Why? 
The piagne!" 

" l've had it And you !...." 

" Ah! and I too. And about my mother? . . . ." 

" I haven't seen her, for she's at Pasturo ; I believe, 
however, she's very weU. But you .... how pale you 
stili are ! how weak you seem ! You 're recovered, how- 
ever, am't you ?" 

" The Lord has been pleased to leave me a little longer 
below. Ah Renzo I why are you bere?" 

"Why?" said Renzo, drawìng ali the timo nearer to 
her; "do you ask why? Why I should come here! 
Need I say why ? Who is there I ought to think about? 
Am I no longer Renzo ? Are you no longer Lucia?" 

" Ah, what are you saying ! What are you saying ! 
Didn't my mother write to you? . . . ." 

" Aye : that indeed she did ! Fine things to write to 
an unfortunate, afflìcted, fugitive wretch — to a young 
feliow who has never offered you a single af&ont, at 
least!" 

" But Renzo ! Renzo ! since you knew .... why 
come? why?" 

" Why come ? Oh Lucia ! Why come, do you say ? 
After so many promises ! Are we no longer ourselves ? 
Don't you any longer remember ? What is wanting ?" 

" Oh Lord!" exclaimed Lucia, piteously, dasping her 
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hands, and raisìng ber eyes to heaven, " why hast Thou 
not granted me the mercy of taking me to Thyself ! .... 
Oh Renzo, whatever have you done? See; I was be- 
gìmiìng to hope that .... in time .... you would have 
forgotten me . . . .'* 

** A fine hope, ìndeed ! Fine things to teli me to my 
face ! " 

*' Ah, what have you done ? and in this place ! among 
ali this misery ! among these sights ! here, where they 
do nothìng but die, you have ! . . . " 

" We must pray God for those who die, and hope 
that they will go to a good place ; but it isn't surely 
fair, even for this reason, that they who live should live 
in despair. . • . " 

** But Renzo ! Renzo ! you don't think what you're 
saying. A promise to the Madonna ! — a vow ! " 

" And I teli you they are promises that go for no- 
thing." 

" Oh Lord I What do you say ? where have you been 
ali this time ? whom have you mixed with ? how are 
you talking?" 

** l'm talking like a good Christian ; and I think better 
of the Madonna than you do ; for I believe she doesn't 
wish for promises that injure one's fellow-creatures. If 
the Madonna had spoken, then, indeed ! But what has 
happened ? a mere fancy of your own. Don't you know 
what you ought to promise the Madonna ? promise ber 
that the first daughter we have, we*ll cali ber Maria ; 
for that l'm willing to promise too : these are things 
that do much more honour to the Madonna ; these are 
devotions that have some use in them, and do no harm 
to any one." 

" No, no ; don't say so : you don't know what you 
are saying ; you don't know what it is to make a vow ; 
you've never been in such circumstances ; you haven't 
tried. Leave me, leave me, for Heaven 's saJLe 1 " 
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And she impetuously roshed from him, and retomed 
towafds the bed. 

'< Lucia! " saìd he, without stirring, '< jast teli me this 
one thìng : if there was not thìs reason • . . would yoa 
be the sanie to me as ever?" 

" Heartless man ! " replied Lucia, tuming round, and 
with difficulty restraining ber tears : " when youVe 
made me say what's quite useless, what would do me 
harm, and what, perhaps, would be siniìil, will you be 
content then ? Go away — oh, do go ! tbink no more of 
me ; we were not intended for each other. We shall 
meet agaìn above ; no w we cannot bave much longer to 
stay in this world. Ah, go I try to let my motber know 
that l'm recovered; that bere, too, God has always 
helped me: and that l'ye found a kìnd creature, this 
good lady, wbo's like a motber to me ; teli her I hope 
she will be preserved from this disease, and that we 
shall see each other again, when and how God pleases. 
Go away, for Heaven's sake, and think no more about 
me . . . except when you say your prayers." 

And, like one who has nothing more to say, and 
wishes to bear nothing further, — ^like one who would 
withdraw herself from danger, she again retreated closer 
to the bed where lay the lady she had mentìoned. 

** Listen, Lucia, listen,'' said Renzo, without, bow- 
ever, attempting to go any nearer. 

" No, no ; go away, for charity's sake ! " 

" Listen : Father Cristoforo ..." 

" What ?" 

" He's bere." 

" Here ! Where ? How do you know ? " 

" l've spoken to him a little while ago ; IVe been 
with him for a short time : and a reHgious man like him, 
it seems to me ..." 

*' He's here ! to assist the poor sick, I dare say. But 
he ? has he had the piagne ? " 
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" Ah Lucia ! Vm afraid, Tm sadly afraid ..." And 
wbìle Renzo was thus hesitating to pronounce the words 
v?Mch were so distressing to himself, and he felt mnst 
be equally so to Lucia, she had again lefì; the bedside, 
and was once more drawing near him : ** l'm afraid he 
has it now ! " 

" Oh, the poor holy man ! But why do I say, Poor 
man? Poor me ! How is he? is he in bed ? is he attended?" 

•* He's up, going abont, and attending upon others ; 
but if you could see his looks, and how he totters! 
One sees so many, that it*s too easy . . . . to be sure 
there's no mistake ! " 

" Oh, and he's bere indeed ! '* 

" Yes, and only a little way off; very little further 
than from your house to mine . . . if you remember ! . , ." 

" Oh, most holy Virgin ! " 

" Well, very little further. You may think whether 
we didn't talk about you. He said things to me . . . 
And if you knew what he showed me ! You shall bear ; 
but now I want to teli you what he said to me first, he, 
with his own lips. He told me I did right to come and 
look for you, and that the Lord approves of a youth's 
acting so, andwould help me to fìnd you; which has really 
been the truth : but surely he's a saint. So, you see ! " 

" But if he said so, it was because he didn't know a 
word ..." 

" What would you bave him know about things 
you've done out of your own head, without rule, and 
without the advice of any one ? A good man, a man of 
judgment, as he is, would never think of things of this 
kind. But oh, what he showed me ! . . ." And bere 
he related his visit to the cabiu : while Lucia, however 
ber senses and ber mind must bave been accustomed, 
in that abode, to the strongest impressions, was com- 
pletely overwhelmed with horror and compassiou. 

" And there, too," pursued B«nzo, " he spoke like a 
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Saint : he said that perhaps the Lord has designed to 
show mercy to that poor fellow . . . (now I really cannot 
givo hìm any other name) . . . and waits to take hìm at 
the nght moment ; but wishes that we shoiild pray for 
him together. . . . Together! did you hear?" 

" Yes, yes ; we will pray for hìm, each of us wbere 
the Lord shall place us : He will know how to unite 
Olir prayers." 

" But if I teli you his very words ! . . . " 

*' But, Renzo, he doesn't know . . ." 

*^ But don't you see that when it is a saint who 
speaks, it is the Lord that makes him speak ? and that 
he wouldn't have spoken thus, if it shouldn't really he 
so . . . And this poor fellow's soul ! I have ìndeed 
pray ed, and will stili pray, for him : IVe prayed from 
my heart, just as if it had been for a brother of mine. 
But how do you wish the poor creature to be, in the 
other world, if this matter be not settled bere below, if 
the evils he has done be not undone ? For if youll 
return to reason, then ali will be as at first : what has 
been, has been ; he has had his punishment bere. . . ." 

" No, Renzo, no ; God would not bave us do evil that 
He may show mercy ; leave Him to do this ; and for us, 
our duty is to pray to Him. If I had died that night, 
could not God, then, bave forgiven him ? And if IVe 
not died, if IVe been delivered ..." 

"And your mother, that poor Agnese, who has 
always wished me well, and who strove so to see us 
husband and wife, has she never told you that it was a 
perverted idea of yours ? She, who has made you listen 
to reason, too, at other times ; for, on certain subjects, 
she thinks more wisely thau you ..." 

" My mother ! do you think my mother would advise 
me to break a vow ! But, Renzo ! you're not in your 
proper senses." 

" Oh, will you bave me say so ? You women cannot 
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ìinderstand tliese things. Father Cristoforo told me to 
go back and teli hìm whether I had found you. l'm 
going : well bear whathe says ; whatever he tbinks . . ." 

" Yes, yes ; go to that holy man ; teli him that I pray 
for him, and ask him to do so for me, for I need it so 
much, so very much ! But for Heaven's sake, for your 
own soul's sake, and mine, never come back bere, to do 
me harm, to . . . tempt me. Father Cristoforo will know 
bow to explain things to you, and bring you to your 
proper senses ; he will make you set your heart at rest.'* 

" My heart at rest ! Oh, you may drive this idea out 
of your head. YouVe already had those abominable 
words written to me ; and I know what l've suffered 
from them ; and now youVe the heart to say so to me. 
I teli you plainly and flatly that III never set my heart 
at rest. You want to forget me ; but I don't want to 
forget you. And I assure you — do you hear ? — that if 
you make me lose my senses, I shall never get them 
again. Away with my business, away with good rules. 
Will you condemn me to be a madman ali my life? and 
like a madman I shall be. . . . And that poor fellow ! 
The Lord knows whether l've not forgiven him from my 
heart; but you. . . . Will you make me think, for the 
rest of my life, that if he had not ? . . . Lucia ! you bave 
bid me forget you : forget you ! How can I ? Wbom do 
you think I bave thought about for ali this time ? . . . 
And after so many things ! after so many promises ! 
What bave I done to you since we parted? Do you 
treat me in this way because l've suffered? because l've 
had misfortuues ? because the world has persecuted me ? 
because l've spent so long a time from home, unbappy, 
and far from you ? because the first moment I could, 
I came to look for you ?" 

Wben Lucia could sufficiently command herself to 
speak, she exclaimed again, joining ber bands, and 
raising ber eyes to heaven, bathed in tears : " O most 
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holy Virgin, do thou help me ! Thou knowest that, since 
that night, I bave never passed such a moment as diis. 
Thou didst succour me tlien ; oh succonr me also now ! *' 

" Yea, Lucia, you do right to invoke the Madonna; 
but why will you believe that she, who is so kind, the 
motber of mercy, can bave pleasure in making us siiffer 
.... me, at any rate . . . . for a word that escaped you 
at a moment when you knew not what you were say- 
ing? Will you believe that she helped you tbeu, to 
brìng US into trouble afterwards ? . . . If, after ali, this 
is only an excuse;— if the truth is, that I bave become 
batefal to you . . . teli me so . . . speak plainly." 

** For pity's sake, Renzo, for pity's sake, for the sake 
of your poor dead, bave done, bave done, don't kill me 
quite ! . . . . That would not be a good conclusion. Go 
to Eather Cristoforo, commend me to hìm ; and don*t 
come back bere, don't come back bere." 

" I go ; but you may fancy wbether I sball return or 
not ! l'd come back if I was at the end of the world ; 
that I would." And he disappeared. 

Lucia went and sat down, or rather sufTered berself 
to sink upon the ground, by the side of the bed ; and 
resting ber head against it, continued to weep bitterly. 
The lady, who until now had been attentively watching 
and listening, but had not spoken a word, asked wbat 
was the meaning of this apparition, this meeting, these 
tears. But perbaps the reader, in bis tum, may ask 
who this person was ; we will endeavour to satisfy hìm 
in a few words. 

She was a wealthy tradeswoman, of about thirty years 
of age. In the course of a few days she had witnessed 
the death of ber husband, in bis own house, and every 
one of ber chUdren; and being berself attacked sbortly 
afterwards with the common malady, and conveyed to 
the Lazzeretto, she had been accommodated in this little 
cabin, at the time that Lucia, after having unconsciously 
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surmoonted the vìrulence of the disease, and, equally 
ìinconscìously, changed her companions several times, 
was beginnìng to recover and regaìn her senses, which 
she had lost since the first commencement of her attack 
in Don Ferrante's house. The hut conld only contain 
two patients : and an intìmacy and affection had very 
soon sprung up between these associates in sickness, 
bereavement, and depression, alone as they were in the 
midst of so great a multitade, such as could scarcely bave 
arisen from long intercourse under other circumstances. 
Lucia was soon in a conditìon to lend her services to 
her companion, who rapidly became worse. Now that 
she, too, had passed the crisis, they served as com- 
panions, encouragement, and guards to each other, had 
made a promise not to leave the Lazzeretto except to- 
gether, and had, besides, concerted other measures to 
prevent their separation after having quitted it. 

The merchant-woman, who, having left ber dwelling, 
warehouse, and cofifers, ali well fumished, under the care 
of one of her brothers, a commissioner of health, was 
about to become sole and mournful mistress of much 
more than she required to live comfortably, wished to 
keep Lucia with her, like a daughter or sister ; and to 
this Lucia had acceded, with what gratitude to her 
benefactress and to Providence the reader may imagìne ; 
but only until she could bear some tidings of her mother, 
and learn, as she hoped, what was her wiU. With her 
usuai reserve, however, she had never breathed a syl- 
lable about her intended marriage, nor of her other 
remarkable adventures. But now, in such agitation of 
feelings, she had at least as much need to give vent to 
them, as the other a wish to listen to them. And, 
clasping the right band of her friend in both hers, she 
immediately began to satisfy her inquirìes, without fur- 
ther obstacles than those which her sobs presented to 
the melancholy recital. 
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Renzo, meanwhile, trudged off in great baste towards 
the quarte» of tlie good frìar. With a little care, and 
not without some steps thrown away, he at length 
succeeded in reaching them. He found the cabin : its 
oocupant, however, was not there; but, rambling and 
peeping about in its vicinity, he dìscovered him in a tent, 
stooping towards the ground, or, indeed, almost lying 
upon hìs face, administering consolation to a dying per- 
son. He drew back, and waited in silence. In a few 
moments he saw him dose the poor creature's ejes, 
raise himself upon bis knees, and, after a short prayer, 
get up. He then went forward, and advanced to meet 
him. 

''Oh!" said the Mar, on seexng him approach: 
"Well?" 

« She's there : Tve found her !" 

" In what state ?" 

" Recovered, or at least out of her bed." 

"The Lord bepraised!" 

" But . . . ." said Renzo, when he carne near enough 
to be able to speak in an under-tone, " there's another 
difficulty." 

" What do you mean?" 

" I mean that .... You know already what a good 
creature this young girl is ; but she's sometìmes rather 
positive in her opinions. After so many promises, after 
ali you know of, now she actually tells me she can't 
marry me, because she says, — how can I express it? — 
in that night of terror, her brain becameheated — thatis 
to say, she made a vow to the Madonna. Things with- 
out any foundation, am*t they ? Good enough for those 
who bave knowledge, and grounds for doing them ; but 
for US common people, that don't well know what we 
ought to do ... . am*t they things that won*t hold 
good ?" 

" Is she very far from bere ?" 
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" Oh, no : a few yards beyond the church." 
<< Wait here for me a moment," said the friar ; " and 
then we'll go together." 

« Do you mean that you'll give her to understand . . . ." 
" I know nothing about it, my son ; I must first bear 
what she has to say to me." 

" I understand," said Renzo ; and he was lefb, withhis 
eyes fixed on the ground, and his arms crossed on his 
breast, to ruminate in still-unallayed suspense. The 
friar again went in search of Father Vittore, begged 
hìm once more to supply his place, went into his cabin, 
came forth with a basket on his arm, and retuming to 
his expectant companion, said : ** Let us go." He then 
went forward, leading the way to that same cabin which, 
a little while before, they had entered together. This 
time he lefì; Renzo outside; he himself entered, and 
re-appeared in a moment or two, saying : " Nothing 1 
We must pray ; we must pray. Now," added he, " you 
must be my guide." 

' And they set off without fìirther words. The weather 
had been for some time gradually becoming worse, and 
now plainly announced a not very distant storm. Fre- 
quent flashes of lightning broke in upon the increasing 
obscurity, and illuminated with momentary briUiancy 
the long, long roofs and arches of the porticoes, the 
cupola of the tempie, and the more humble roofs of the 
cabins ; while the claps of thimder, bursting forth in 
sudden peals, rolled rumbling along from one quarter of 
the heavens to the other. The young man went forward 
intent upon his way, and his heart full of uneasy expec- 
tations, as he compelled himself to slacken his pace, to 
accommodate it to the strength of his follower; who,. 
wearied by his labours, suffering under the pressure of 
the malady, and oppressed by the sultry beat, walked 
on with difficulty, occasionally raising his pale face to 
heaven, as if to seek for freer respiration. 
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When they carne in sight of the little cabin, Renzo 
stopped, tomed round, and said with a trembling voice : 
" There slie is." 

They enter . . . . " See: they're there!" exclaimed the 
lady from her bed. Lucia tumed, sprang up precipi- 
tately, and advanced to meet the aged man, crying: 
" Oh, ivhom do I see? Oh, Father Cristoforo !" 

" Well, Lucia ! from how many troubles has the Lord 
delivered you ! You must indeed rejoice that you bave 
always trusted in Him." 

" Oh yes, indeed! But you, Father? Poor me, how 
you are altered I How are you ? teli me, how are 
you?" 

" As God wills, and as, by His grace, I will also," re- 
plied the friar, ivith a placid look. And drawing her on 
one side, he added ; <* Listen : I can only stay bere a few 
moments. Are you inclined to confìde in me, as you 
bave done hitherto ?" 

" Oh! are you not always my Father?" 

" Then, my daughter, what is this vow that Renzo 
has been telling me about?" 

** It*s a vow that I made to the Madonna not to 
marry." 

" But did you recoUect at the time, that you were 
already bound by another promise?" 

^< When it related to the Lord and the Madonna ! . . . . 
No ; I didn't think about it." 

" My daughter, the Lord approves of sacrifices and 
ofierings when we make them of our own. It is the 
heart that He desires, — the will; but you could not 
ofier him the will of another, to whom you had already 
pledged yourself." 

" Have I done wrong ?" 

" No, my poor child, don't think so : I believe, rather, 
that the holy Virgin will have accepted the intention of 
your afllicted heart, and have presented it to God for 
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you. But teli me : bave you never consulted with any 
one OH ibis snbject?" 

" I didn't thìnk it was a sm I ougbt to confess ; and 
wbat little good one does, one bas no need to teli." 

" Have you no otber motive tbat binders you from 
fulfilling tbe promise you bave made to Renzo?" 

" As to this . . . . for me ... . wbat motive ?....! 
canno t say .... notbing else," replied Lucia, witb a 
besitation so expressed tbat it announced anytbing but 
uncertainty of tbougbt ; and ber cbeeks, stili pale from 
ìUness, suddenly glowed witb tbe deepest crimson. 

" Do you believe," resumed tbe old man, loweringbis 
eyes, " tbat God bas given to His Cburcb autbority to 
remit and retain, according as it proves best, tbe debts 
and obligations tbat men may bave contracted to Him?" 

" Yes, indeed I do." 

" Know, tben, tbat we wbo are cbarged witb tbe care 
of tbe souls in tbis place, bave, for ali tbose wbo apply 
to US, tbe most ampie powers of tbe Cburcb ; and con- 
sequently, tbat I can, wben you request it, free you 
from tbe obligation, wbatever it may be, tbat you may 
bave contracted by tbis your vow." 

'^ But is it not a sin to tum back, and to repent of a 
promise made to tbe Madonna ? I made it at tbe time 
witb my wbolebeart . . . ." said Lucia, violently agitated 
by tbe assault of so imexpected a hope^ for so I must cali 
it, and by tbe uprising, on tbe otber band, of a terror, 
fortifìed by ali tbe tbougbts wbicb bad so long been tbe 
principal occupation of ber mind. 

" A sin, my daugbter?" said tbe Fatber, "a sin to 
bave recourse to tbe Cburcb, and to ask ber minister to 
make use of tbe autbority wbicb be bas received from 
ber, and sbe bas received from God? I bave seen bow 
you two bave been led to unite yourselves ; and, assu- 
redly, if ever it would seem tbat two were joined toge^ 
ther by God, you were — you are tbose two; nor do 
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I now see that God may v/ìsh you to be pat asunder. 
And I bless Him that He has given me, unworthy as I 
am, the power of speakìng in His name, and retuming 
to you your plighted word. And if you request me to 
declare you absolved from this vow, I shall not hesitate 
to do it ; nay, I wish you may request me." 

" Then ! . . . . then ! .... I do request you," said Lucia, 
with a countenance no longer agitated, except by mo- 
desty. 

The Mar beckoned to the youth, who was standing 
in the fìirthest corner, intently watching (since be could 
do nothing else) the dialogue in whìch he was so much 
interested ; and, on bis drawing near, pronounced, in an 
explicit voice, to Lucia, " By the authority I bave 
received from the Church, I declare you absolved from 
the vow of virginity, annulling what may bave been 
unadvised in it, and freeing you from every obligation 
you may thereby bave contracted." 

Let the reader imagine how these words sounded in 
Renzo 's ears. His eyes eagerly thanked him who bad 
uttered them, and instantly sought tbose of Lucia; but 
in vain. 

" Return in security and peace to your formcr desìres," 
pursued the Capuchin, addressing Lucia ; " beseecb the 
Lord again for tbose graces you once besought to make 
you a holy wife ; and rely upon it, that He will bestow 
them upon you more abundantly, after so many sorrows. 
And you," said he, tuming to Renzo, " remember, my 
son, that if the Church restores to you this companion, 
she does it not to procure for you a tempora! and earthly 
pleasure, which, even could it be complete, and free from 
ali intermixture of sorrow, must end in one great afflic- 
tion at the moment of leaving you ; but she does it to 
lead youboth forward in that way ofpleasantness which 
shall bave no end. Love each other as companions in 
a joumey, with the thought that you will bave to part 
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from one another, and with the hope of being re-united 
for ever. Thank Heaven that you bave been led to this 
state, not througb the midst of turbulent and transitory 
joys, but by sufferings and misery, to dispose you to 
tranquil and coUected joy. If God grants you children, 
make it yoor object to brìng tbem up for Him, to inspire 
tbem with love to Him, and to ali men ; and then you 
will train tbem rightly in every thing else. Lucia ! has 
he told you," and he pointed to Renzo, <* whom he has 
seenhere?" 

" Oh yes, Father, he has !" 

" You will pray for him ! Don't be weary of doing so. 
And you will pray also for me ! . . • . My children ! I wish 
you to bave a remembrance of the poor friar." And he 
drew out of bis basket a little box of some common kind 
of wood, but turned and polished with a certain Capuchin 
precision, and continued; *'Within this is the remain- 
der of that loaf .... the first I asked for charity ; that 
loaf, of which you must bave heard spenk ! I leave it 
to you : take care of it ; show it to your children ! They 
will be bom into a wretched world, into a miserable 
age, in the midst of proud and exasperating men : teli 
tbem always to forgive, always! — every thing, every 
thing! and to pray for the poor friar!" 

So saying, he handed the box to Lucia, who received 
it with reverence, as if it had been a sacred relic. Then, 
with a calmer voice, he added, " Now then, teli me ; 
what bave you to depend upon bere in Milan ? Wbere 
do you propose to lodge on leaving this ? And who will 
conduct you to your mother, whom may God bave pre- 
served in health?" 

" This good lady is like a mother to me : we shall 
leave this place together, and then she will provide for 
every thing." 

" God bless you," said the friar, approaching the bed. 

" I, too, thank you," said the widow, " for the com- 
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fort you bave given these poor creatnres ; tliongli I had 

counted upon keepìng this dear Lucia always with me. 

Bui I will keep ber in tbe meanwbile ; I will accompany 

ber to ber own country, and deliver ber to ber motker; 

and," added sbe, in alower tone, " I sbould like to pro- 

vide ber wardrobe. I bave too mucb wealtb, and bave noi 

oneleft out of tbose wbo sbould bave sbared it witb me." 

" You may tbus," saìd tbe friar, " make aa accept- 

able offering to tbe Lord, and at tbe sanie time benefit 

your neìgbbour. I do not reconnnend tbis young ^I 

to youy for I see already bow sbe bas become your 

daugbter : it only remains to bless God, wbo knows bow 

to sbow Himself a fatber even in ebastìsement, and wbo, 

by bringing you togetber, bas given so plain a proof of 

His love to botb of you. But come !" resumed ìie, tmnÌDg' 

to Renzo, and taking bim by tbe band, ** we two bave 

notbing more to do bere : we bave abready been bere 

too long. Let us go." 

** Ob, Fatber !" said Lucia : " Sball I see you again ? 
I, wbo am of no service in tbis world, bave recovered ; 
and you! . . . ." 

" It is now a long time ago," replìed tbe old man, in 
a mild and serious tone, " since I besougbt of tbe Lord 
a very great mercy, tbat I migbt end my days in tbe 
service of my fellow-creatures. If He now voucbsafes 
to grant it me, I would wisb ali tbose wbo bave any 
love for me, to assist me in praising Him. Come, give 
Renzo your messages to your motber." 

** Teli ber wbat you bave seen," said Lucia to ber 
betrotbed ; " tbat I bave found anotber motber bere, 
tbat we will come to ber togetber as quickly as possible, 
and tbat I bope, eamestly bope, to find ber well." 

" If you want money," said Renzo, " I bave aboat 
me ali tbat you sent, and . . . ." 

" No, no," interrupted tbe widow; " I bave only too 
mucb.' 
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" Let US go," suggested thefriar. 

*^ Good b'ye, till we meet again, Lucia ! . . . . and to 
you too, kind lady/' said Renzo, unable to find words 
to express ali thathe felt in such a moment. 

" Who knows whether the Lord, in His mercy, will 
allow US ali to meet again !" exclaimed Lucia. 

" May He be with you always, and bless you," said 
Friar Cristoforo to the two companions ; and, accom- 
panied by Renzo, he quitted the cabin. 

The evening was not far distant, and the crisis of the 
storra seeraed stili more closely impending. The Capuchin 
again proposedto the houseless youth to take shelter for 
that night in his humble dwelling. " I cannot keep you 
company,'* added he ; ** but you will at least be under 
cover." 

Renzo, however, was burning to be gone, and cared 
not to remain any longer in such a place, where he 
would not be aUowed to see Lucia again, nor even be 
able to bave a little conversation with the good friar. 
As to the time and weather, we may safely say that 
night and day, sunshine and shower, zephyr and burri- 
cane, were ali the same to him at that moment. He 
therefore thanked his kind friend, but said that he would 
rather go as soon as possible in search of Agnese. 

When they regained the road, the friar pressed his 
band, and said, " If (as may God grant !) you find that 
good Agnese, salute ber in my name ; and beg ber, and 
ali those who are left, and remember Friar Cristoforo, 
to pray for him. God go with you, and bless you for 
ever!" 

" Oh, dear Father ! . . . . we shall meet again ? — we 
shall meet again ?" 

" Above, I hope." And with these words he parted 
from Renzo, who, staying to watch him till he beheld 
him disappear, set off hastily towards the gate, casting 
his farewell looks of compassion on each side over the 
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melancholj scene. Tbere nns an nnuaual bnstle, carta 
roUing about, monatti runoìngtoaDd fro, people securÌDg 
the curtaios of the tenta, aad numbers ot feeble creatures 
groping abaat among these, snd in the portìcoes, to 
shelter themaelves from the impending storm. 



THE BETROTHED. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

gCARCELY had Renzo crossed the threshoW 
j of the Lazzeretto, and taken the way to the 
f nght, to tìnd the narrow road by which, in' 
morning, he had come cut under the 
walls when a few la^B aad scattered drops began to 
fall which hghling upon, and rebouuding from, the 
white and parched road, stirred up a ctoiid of Tery fine 
dust ; tbese Boon multiplied tute Tain ; arid before he 
reached the bj-patb, it poured domi in torrents. Far 
tVom feeling anj disquietude, Renzo tuxuriated in it, 
and enjoyed bìmself in that refrcsbing coolneas, that 
murmur, that general motion of the graas and leaves, 
shating, dripping, revived, and gligtening, aa they vere; 
he drew in several deep and long breaths ; and in that 
relentìng of nature, felt more freely and more vividly, as 
itwere, that which had been wrought in bia own dèstiny. 
But, how far fitUer and more unnlloyed wouid bave 
been this feeling, could he bave divined wbat actually 
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was beheld a few days afterwards, that that rain carried 
off, — washed away, so io say, — the contagion ; that, 
from that day forward, the Lazzeretto, if it was not 
about to restore to the lìving ali the living whom it con- 
tained, would engulf, at least, no others ; that, wìthin 
one week, doors and shops would he seen re-opened; 
quarantine would scarcely be spoken of any longer ; and 
of the pestilence only a solìtary token or two remain 
here and there ; that trace which every pestilence had 
lefl behind it for some time. 

Our traveller, then, proceeded with great alacrity, 
without having formed any plans as to where, how, 
when, or whether at ali, he should stop for the night» 
and anxious only to get forward, to reach his own yìI- 
lage quickly, to fìnd somebody to talk to, somebody to 
whom he might relate his adventures, and above ali, to 
set off agam immediately on his way to Pasturo, in 
search of Agnese. His mind was quite confìised by^^the 
events of the day ; but, from beneath ali the misery, the 
horrors, and the dangers he recalled, one little thought 
always rose to the surface: — l'ye found her; she's re- 
covered ; she's mine ! — And then he would give a sprìng 
which scattered a drizzling shower around, like a spa- 
niel coming up out of the water ; at other times he would 
content himself with rubbing his hands : and then, on 
he would go more cheerily than ever. With his eyes 
fixed upon the road, he gathered up, so to say, the 
thoughts he had left there in the morning, and the day 
before, as he came ; and, with the greatest glee, those 
very same which he had then most sought to banish 
from his mind — ^the doubts, the dìfficulty of finding her, 
of finding her aUve, amidst so many dead and dying ! — 
And I bave found her alive ! — ^he concluded. He recurred 
to the most criticai moments, the most terrible ob- 
scuriiies, of that day; he fanded himself with that 
knocker in bis band: will she be here or not? and a 
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reply so little encouragìng ; and before he had time to 
digest it, that crowd of mad rascals upon him ; and that 
Lazzeretto, that sea? there I wished to find her! And 
to have found her there ! He recalled the moment when 
the procession of convalescents had done passiug by : 
what a moment ! what bitter sorrow at not finding her ! 
and now it no longer mattered to him. And that quarter 
for the women I And there, behind that cabin, when he 
viaa least expecting it, to hear that voice, that very 
voice! And to see her! To see her standing! But 
what then ? There was stili that knot about the vow, 
and drawn tighter than ever. This too untied. And 
that madness agaìnst Don Rodrigo, that cursed canker 
which exasperated ali his sorrows, and poisoned ali bis 
joys, even that rooted out. So that it would be difficult 
to imagine a state of greater satisfaction, had it not been 
for the nncertainty about Agnese, his grief for Father 
Cristoforo, and the remembrance that he was stUl in the 
midst of a pestìlence. 

He arrived at Sesto as evenìng was coming on, with- 
out any token of the rain being about to stop. But feel- 
ing more than ever disposed to go forward ; considering, 
too, the many difficulties of finding a lodging, and satu- 
rated as he was with wet, he would not even think of 
an inn. The only necessity that made itself felt was a 
very craving appetite ; for success, such as he had met 
with, would bave enabled him to digest something more 
substantial than the Capuchin's little bowl of soup. He 
looked about to see if he could discover a baker's shop, 
quickly found one, and received two loaves with the 
tongs, and the other ceremonies we bave described. One 
he put into his pocket, the other to his mouth ; and on 
he went. 

When he passed through Monza, the night had com- 
pletely closed in : he managed, however, to leave the 
town in the direction that led to the rìght road. But 
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except for this qualification, which, to say the trutfa, ivas 
a great compensatìon, it may be imagined wfaat kind of 
a road it was, and how it was becomìng worse and 
worse every moment. Sunk (as were ali ; and we must 
bave said so elsewhere) between two banks, ahnost like 
the bed of a river, it might then bave been called, ìf noi 
a livér, at least in reality a water-course ; and in many 
places were holes and puddles from which it was difficult 
to recover one's shoes, and sometimes one's footing. 
But Renzo extricated himself as he could, without im- 
patience, without bad language, and without r^rets ; 
consoling himself with the thought that every step» 
whatever it might cost him, brought him fiirther òn his 
way, that the rain would stop when God should see 
fit, that day would come in its own time, and that the 
joumey he was meanwhile performing, would then be 
performed. 

Indeed, I may say, he never even thought of this, 
except in the moments of greatest need. These were 
digressions: the grand employment of his mind was 
going over the history of the melancholy years that 
had passed, so many perplexities, so many adversities, 
so many moments in which he had been about to aban- 
dou even hope, and give up every thing for lost ; and 
then to oppose to these the images of so far difPerent a 
future, the arrivai of Lucia, and the wedding, and the 
setting up house, and the relating to each other past 
vicissitudes, and, in short, their whole life. 

How he fared at forks of the road, for some indeed 
there were ; whether his little experience, together with 
the glimmering twilight, enabled him always to find the 
right road, or whether he always tumed into it by 
chance, I am not able to say ; for he himself, who used 
to relate his history with great minuteness, rather tedi- 
ously than otherwise (and every thing leads us to believe 
that our anonymous author had heard it from him more 
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than once), he bimself dedared, at tbis place, tbat he 
remembered no more of that night than if he had spent 
it in bed, dreaming. Certain it is, however, that towards 
ìts dose, he found bimself on the banks of the Adda. 

It had never ceased raining a moment ; but at a ceiv 
tain stage it had changed from a perfect deluge to more 
moderate rain, and tben into a fine, silent, uniform drizzle : 
the lofty and rarefìed douds formed a continuai, but 
light and transparent, Teil ; and the tiirilight dawn 
allowed Renzo to distinguish the surrounding country. 
Within this tract was his own village ; and what he felt 
at the thought it is impossible to describe. I can only 
say that those mountains, that neighbouring Resegone, 
the whole territory of Lecco, had become, as it were, 
his own property. He glanced, too, at bimself, and dis- 
covered that he looked, to say the truth, somewhat of a 
contrast to what he felt, to what he even fancied he 
ought to look : his clothes shruuk up and clinging to 
his body : from the crown of his head to his girdle one 
dripping, saturated mass : from his girdle to the soles 
of his feet, mud and splashes : the places which were 
fìree from these might themselves bave been called spots 
and splashes. And could he bave seen his whole figure 
in a looking-glass, with the brim of his hat unstiffened 
and hanging down, and his hair straight and sticking to 
his face, he would bave considered bimself a stili greater 
beauty. As to being tired, he may bave been so ; but, 
if he were, he knew notbing about it : and the freshness 
of the moming, added to that of the night and of his 
trifling bath, only inspired bim with more energy, and a 
wish to get forward on his way more rapidly. 

He is at Pescate; he pursues his course along the 
remaining part of the road that runs by the side of the 
Adda, giving a melancholy glance, however, at Pesca- 
renico ; he crosses the bridge ; and, through fields and 
lanes, shortly arrives at his friend's hospitable dwelling. 
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He, who, only just rìsen, was standing in the doorwaj 
to watch the weather, raised his eyes in amazement at 
that strange figure, sodrenched, bespattered, and, we maj 
say, dirty, yet at the same time, so lively and at ease : 
in his whole life he had never seen a man worse equipped, 
and more thoroughly contented. 

" Aha! " said he: *^ here already ? and in such weather! 
How have thinga gone?" 

** She's there,'' said Renzo: "she's there, she's there." 

"WeU?" 

" Recovered, which is better. I have to thank the 
Lord and the Madonna for it as long as I live. But oh ! 
such grand things, such wonderfuL things ! Ili teli yon 
ali afterwards." 

'^ But what a plight you are in ! " 

" l'm a beauty, am I not? " 

" To say the truth, you might employ the overplus 
above to wash off the overplus below. But wait a minute, 
and l'U make you a good fire." 

" 1 won't refuse it, I assure you. Where do you 
think it caught me? just at the gate of the Lazzeretto. 
But never mind ! let the weather do its own business, 
and I mine." 

His friend then went out, and soon retumed with two 
bundles of faggots : one he laid on the ground, the 
other on the hearth, and with a few embers remaining 
over from the evening, quickly kindled a fine blaze. 
Renzo, meanwhile, had taken off his hat, and giviug it 
two or three shakes, threw it upon the ground; and, 
not quìte so easily, had also pulled off his doublet. He 
then drew fìrom his breeches' pocket his poniard, the 
sheath of which was so wet that it seemed to have been 
laid in soak ; tbis he put upon the table, saying, " This, 
too, is in a pretty plight ; but there 's rain ! there's rain ! 
thank God .... l've had some hair-breadth escapes 1 
ni teli you by and by." And he began rubbing 
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his hands. *' Now do me another kindness/' added he : 
** that little bundle that I left upstairs, just fetch it for 
me, for before these clothes that I bave on dry . . . ." 

Retuming wìth the bundle, his friend said, " I should 
tlùnk you must bave a pretty good appetite : I fancy 
you haven't wanted enough to drink by the way ; but 
something to eat . . . ." 

" I bought two rolls yesterday towards evening ; but, 
indeed, they haven't touched my lips." 

<< Leave it to me," said his friend ; he then poured 
some water into a kettle, which he suspended upon the 
hook over the fire; and added, 'Tm going to milk: 
when I come back the water will he ready, and we'll 
make a good polenta, You, meanwhile, can dress your- 
self at your leisure." 

When left alone, Renzo, not without some difficulty, 
took off the rest of his clothes, which were almost as if 
glued to his skin ; he then dried himself, and dressed 
himself anew from head to foot. His friend retumed, 
and set himself to make the polenta, Renzo, meanwhile, 
sittìng by in expectation. 

« Now I feel that l'm tired," said he. " But it's a 
fine long stretch ! That's nothing, however. IVe so 
much to teli you it will take the whole day. Oh, what 
a state Milan*s in I What óne's obliged to see ! what 
one's obliged to touch ! Enough to make one loath 
oneself. I dare say I wanted nothing less tban the 
little washing l've had. And what those gentry down 
there would bave done to me ! You shall bear. But 
if you could see the Lazzeretto ! It's enough to make 
one lóse oneself in miseries. Well, well ; l'il teli you 
ali ... . And she's there, and youll see ber bere, and 
she'll be my wife, and you must be a witness, and, 
piagne or no piagne, we'll be merry, at least for a few 
hours." 

In short, he verified what he had told his friend, that 
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it would take ali the day to relate every thing ; for, as 
it never ceased drizzling, the latter spent the whole of 
it under cover, partly seated hy the side of bis friend, 
partly husied over one of his wine-vats and a little cask, 
and in other occupations preparatory to the vìntage 
and the dressing of the grapes, in which Renzo failed 
not to lend a hand ; for, as he nsed to say, he was one 
of those ivho are sooner tired of doing nothing than of 
working. He could not, however, resist taking a little 
run up to Agnese's cottage, to see once more a certain 
window, and there, too, to ruh his hands ^dth glee. 
He went and retumed unobserved, and retired to rest 
in good time. In good tìme, too, he rose next moming; 
and fìnding that the rain had ceased, if settled fine 
weather had not yet retumed, he set off quickly on his 
way to Pasturo, 

It was stili early when he arrived there ; fbr he was 
no less willing and in a hurry to bring matters to an 
end, than the reader probably is. He inquired for 
Agnese, and heard that she was safe and well : a small 
cottage standing by itself was pointed out to him as 
the place where she was stayìng. He went thither, and 
called her by name from the Street. On hearing such a 
cali, she rushed to the window; and whìle she stood, 
with open mouth, on the point of uttering I know not 
what sound or exclamation, Renzo prevented her by 
saying, " Lucia's recovered : I saw her the day. before 
yesterday : she sends you her love, and will be here 
soon. And besides these, l've so many, many things 
to teli you." 

Between the surprise of the . apparition, the joy of 
these tidings, and the burning desire to know more 
about it, Agnese began one moment an exclamation, 
the next a question, without finishing any ; then, for- 
getting the precautions she had long been accustomed 
to take, she said, ** 111 come and open the door for you." 
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" Wait : the piagne ! " said Renzo : " you*ve not liad 
it, I believe?" 

" No, not I : bave you ? '* 

" Yes, I bave ; you must therefore be prudent. 
I come from Milan ; and you shall bear that l've been 
up to the eyes in the midst of the contagion* To be 
sure, IVe changed from head to foot ; but it's an abomi- 
nable thìng that clings to one sometunes like witchcraft. 
And sìnce the Lord has preserved you hìtherto, you 
must take care of yourself till this infection is over ; for 
you are our mother; and I want us to live together 
happily for a long i/f^hilei in compensation for the great 
sufferings we bave undergone, I at least." 

" But . , . ," began Agnese. 

" Eh ! " interrupted Renzo, " there's no but that will 
hold. I know what you mean ; but you shall bear, you 
shall bear that there are no longer any buts in the way, 
Let US go into some open space, ^vhere we can talk at 
our case, without danger, and you shall bear." 

Agnese pointed out to bim a garden behind the house ; 
if he would go in, and seat himself on one of the two 
benches whicb he would fìnd opposite each otber, she 
would come down directly, and go and sit on the 
otber. Thus it was arranged; and I am sure that if 
the reader, informed as be is of preceding events, could 
bave placed himself there as a third party, to witness 
witb bis own eyes that animated conversation, to bear 
with bis own ears those descriptions, questions, expla^ 
nations, ejaculations, condolences, and congratulations ; 
about Don Rodrigo, and Father Cristoforo, and every 
thing else, and those descriptions of the future, as clear 
and certain as those of the past ; — I am sure, I say, he 
^ould bave enjoyed it exceedingly, and would bave 
been the last to come away. But to bave this conver- 
sation upon paper, in mute words written witb ink, and 
without meeting witb a single new incidente I fancy be 
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wonld not care much for it, and woald rather tfaat we 
should leave him to oonjecture ìt. Their conclusion 
was that they woald go to keep house ali together, in 
the temtory of Bergamo, where Renzo had already 
gained a good footing. As to the time, they could 
decide nothing, because it depended npon the piagne 
and other circumstances ; but no sooner should the 
danger he over, than Agnese would return home to wait 
there for Lucia, or Lucia would wait there for her ; and 
in the meantime Renzo would often take another trip 
to Pasturo, to see his mother, and to keep her acquainted 
with whatever migbt happen. 

Before taking his leave, he offered money to her also, 
saying, '* I have them ali here, you see, those sciuii you 
sent : I, too, made a vow not to touch them, until the 
mystery was cleared up. Now, however, if you want 
any of them, bring me a little bowl of vinegar and water, 
and IH throw in the fifty scudif good and glittering as 
you sent them." 

" No, no," said Agnese ; " l've more than I need stili 
by me : keep yours untouched, and they'll do nicely to 
set up house with." 

Renzo took his departure, with the additional conso- 
lation of having found one so dear to him safe and well. 
He remained the rest of that day, and for the night, at 
his friend's house, and on the morrow was again on his 
way, but in another direction, towards his adopted 
country. 

Here he found Bortolo, stili in good health, and in 
less apprehension of losing it ; for in those few days, 
things had there also rapidly taken a favourable tum. 
New cases of illness had become rare, and the malady 
was no longer what it had been ; there were no longer 
those fatai blotches, nor violent symptoms ; but slight 
fevers, for the most part intermittent, with, at the worst, 
a discoloured spot, which was cured like an ordinary 
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tumour. The fiice of the country seemed already 

changed ; the survivors began to come forth, to reckon 

up their numbers, and mutually to excbange condo- 

lences and congratulations. There was already a talk 

of resumìng business again ; such masters as survìved 

already began to look out fot and bespeak workmen, 

and prìncipally in those branches of art where the 

uumber had been scarce even before the contagion, as 

"was that of silk-weaving. Renzo, without any display 

of levity, promised bis cousin (with the prò viso, how- 

ever, that he obtained ali due consent) to resumé bis 

employment, when he could come in company to settle 

himself in the country. In the meanwhile he gave 

orders for the most necessary preparatìons : he pro- 

vìàeà a mere apaciouB dwellingi a task become only too 

easy to execute at a small cost, and fumished it with 

ali necessary articles, this time breaking ìnto bis little 

treasure, but without making any very great hole in it, 

for of every thing there was a superabundance at a very 

moderate price. 

In the course of a few days he returned to bis native 
yillage, which he found stili more sìgnally changed for 
the better. He went over immediately to Pasturo ; 
there he found Agnese in good spirits again, and ready 
to return home as soon as might be, so that he accom- 
panied ber thither at once : nor wìU we attempt to 
deschbe what were their feelings and words on again 
beholding those scenes together. Agnese found every 
thing as she had left it ; so that she was forced to 
declare, that, considering it was a poor widow and ber 
daughter, the angels had kept guard over it. 

" And that other time," added she, " when it might 
bave been thought that the Lord was looking elsewhere, 
aud thought not of us, since He suffered ali our little 
property to be carried away, yet, after ali, He showed us 
the contrary ; for He sent me from another quarter that 
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grand stote of money whicb enabled me to restore every 
thing. I say e^ery thiiig, but I am wrong; becaase 
Lucia's i;fredding-clotbeSy wbicb were stolen among the 
rest, good and complete as they were at first, were stili 
wanting ; and behold, now they come to us in another 
direction. Who would bave told me, when I was work- 
ing so busily to prepare those others, You think yoa 
are working for Lucia : nay, my good woman ! you are 
working for you know not whom. Heaven knows what 
sort of being will wear tbis veil, and ali those clothes : 
those for Lucia, — the real wedding-dress which is to 
serve for ber, will be provided by a kind soul whom 
you know not, nor even tbat tbere is sucb a person." 

Agnese's first care was to prepare for this kind soul 
the most comfortable accommodations ber poor little 
cottage could afford ; then she went to procure some 
silk to wind, and tbus, employed with ber reel, beguiled 
the wearisome hours of delay. 

Renzo, on bis part, sufiered not these day s, long enough 
in tbemselves, to pass away in idleness : fortunately he 
understood two trades, and of these two chose tbat of a 
labourer. He partly belped bis kind host, who considered 
itparticularly fortunate, at sucb a time, to bave a work- 
man frequently at bis command, and a workman, too, of 
bis abilities ; and partly cultivated and restored to ordef 
Agnese's little garden, whicb bad completely run wild 
during ber absence. As to bis own property, be never 
thought about ìt at ali, because, be said, it was too en- 
tangled a periwig, and wanted more thanone pair of bands 
to set it to rights again» He did not even set foot into it; 
stili less into bis house : it would bave pained bim too 
much to see its desolation ; and he bad already resolved 
to dispose of every thing, at wbatever price, and to spend 
in bis new country ali tbat be could make by the sale. 

If the survivors of the piagne were to one another 
resuscitated, as it were, be^ to bis fellow-countrymen. 
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was, so to say, doubly so: every one welcomed and 
congratulated him, every one wanted to bear from him 
bis history. The reader will perhaps say, how went 
on the affair of his outlawry ? It went on very well : 
he scarcely thought anything more about it, snpposing 
that they who could have enforced it would no longer 
think about it themselves : nor was he mistaken. This 
arose not merely from the pestilence, which had thwarted 
so many undertakings ; but, as may have been seen in 
more than one place in this story, it was a common 
occurrence in those days, that special as well as gene- 
ral orders against persons (unless there were some 
private and powerfìil animosity to keep them alive and 
render them availing), often continued without takìng 
effect, if they had not done so on their first promulga- 
tion ; like mnsket-balls, which, if they strike no blow, 
lie quietly upon the ground without giving molestation 
to any one. A necessary consequence of the extreme 
facility with which these orders were flung about, both 
right and left. Man's activity is limited ; and whatever 
excess there was in the making of regulations, must 
have produced so much greater a defidency in the exe- 
cution of them. What goes into the sleeves cannot go 
into the skirt.* 

If any one wants to know how Renzo got on with 
Don Abbondio, during this interval of expectation, I 
need only say that they kept at a respectìful distance 
from each other ; the latter for fear of hearing a whisper 
about the wedding; and at the very thought of such a 
thing, his imagination conjured up Don Rodrigo with 
his bravoes on the one side, and the Cardinal with his 
arguments on the other; and the former, because he 
had resolved not to mention it to him till the very last 
moment, being unwìlling to run the risk of making him 

* " Quel che va nelle maniche non può andar ne' gheroni." 
VOL. II. 3 E 
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restive beforeband, of stirring up — wbo could teli ? — some 
difficulty, and of entcuigling tbìngs by useless chit-chat. 
Ali bis cbit-cbat was wìtb Agnese. " Do you think 
sbell come soon ? " one would ask. " I bope so," would 
tbe otber reply ; and frequently tbe one wbo had gìven 
tbe answer, would, not long afterwards, make the same 
inquiry. Wi^tb tbese and similar cbeats tbey endea- 
voured to beguile tbe time, wbicb seemed to tbem longer 
and longer in proportion as more passed away. 

We will make tbe reader, bowever, pass over ali this 
period in one moment, by briefly stating tbat, a few 
days after Renzo 's visit to tbe Lazzeretto, Lucia left it 
witb tbe kind widow ; tbat, a general quarantine having 
been enjoined, tbey keptit togetber in tbe bouse of the 
latter; tbat part of tbe time was spent in preparing 
Lucia's wardrobe, at wbicb, after sundry ceremonious 
objections, sbe was obliged to work herself ; and tbat the 
quarantine baving expired, tbe widow left ber ware- 
bouse and dwellìng under tbe custody of ber brotber, 
tbe commissioner, and prepared to set off on ber joui^ 
ney witb Lucia. We could, too, speedily add, — they 
set off, arrived, and ali tbe rest; but, witb allour willing- 
ness to accommodate ourselves to tbis baste of the 
reader's, tbere are tbree tbings appertaining to itàs 
period of time, wbicb w6 are uot willing to pass over 
in silence ; and witb two, at least, we believe tbe reader 
bimself will say tbat we sbould bave been to blame in 
so doing. , 

Tbe first is, tbat wben Lucia returned to relate ber 
adventures to tbe good widow more in particular, and 
witb greater order tban sbe could do in ber agitation of 
mind wben sbe first confided tbem to ber, and wben 
sbe more expressly mentioned tbe Signora wbo bad 
gìven ber sbelter in tbe monastery at Monza, sbe learnt 
from ber friend tbings wbicb, by giving ber tbe key of 
many mysteries, fìlled ber mind witb melancboly and 
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fearful astonishment. She leamt fìrom the wìdow that 
the unhappy lady, having faUen under suspicion of most 
atrocious conduct, had been conveyed, by order of the 
Cardinal, to a monastery at Mìlan; that there, after 
long indulgence in rage and struggles, she had repented, 
and confessed her faults, and that her present lìfe was 
one of such voluntary inflìctions, that no one, except by 
depriving her of that life entirely, could bave invented a 
severer punìshment for her. Should any one wish to 
be more particularly acquainted with this melancholy 
history, he will fìnd it in the work and at the place 
which webaveelsei/f^here quoted in relation to this same 
person.* 

The other fact is, that Lucia, after making inquiries 
about Father Cristoforo of ali the Capuchins she could 
meet with in the Lazzeretto, heard there, with more 
sorrow than surprìse, that he had died of the pestilence. 

Lastly, before leaving Milan, she wished also to ascer- 
tain something about her former patrons, and to per- 
form, as she said, an act of duty, if any yet remained. 
The widow accompanied her to the house, where they 
leamed that both one and the other had been carried 
off with the multitude. When we bave said of Donna 
Prassede that she was dead, we bave said ali ; but Don 
Ferrante, considerìng that he was a man of erudition, is 
deemed by our anonymous author worthy of more ex- 
tended mention ;: and we, at our own risk, will transcribe, 
as nearly as possible, what he has left on record about 
him. 

He says, then, that, on the very first whisper of pesti- 
lence, Don Ferrante was one of the most resolute, and 
ever afterwards one of the most persevering, in denying 
it, not indeed with loud clamours, like the people, but 
with arguments, of which, at least, no one could com- 
plain that they wanted concatenation. 

* Ripamonti, Hist. Pat. Dec.V. lib. vi. cap.iii. 
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** In rerum natura" he used to say, " there are but 
two specìes of tbings, substances and accidents ; and if 
I prove that the conta^on cannot he either one or the 
other, I shall have proved that it does not exìst — that ìt 
ÌB a mere chimera. Here I am, then. Substances are 
either spiritual or material. That the contagion ìs a 
spiritual substance, is an absurdity no one would venture 
to maintain; it is needless, therefore, to speak of it 
Material substances are either sìmple or compound. 
Now, the contagion is not a simple substance ; and this 
may he shown in a few words. It is not an ethereal 
substance ; because, if it were, instead of passing fìrom 
one body to another, it would fly off as quickly as pos- 
sible to its own sphere. It is not aqueous ; because it 
would wet things, and he dried up by the wind. It is 
not igneous ; because it would bum. It ìs not earthy ; 
because it would he visible. Neither is it a compound 
substance ; because it must by ali means he sensible to 
the sight and the touch ; and who has seen this con- 
tagion? who has touched it? It remains to be seen 
whether it can be an accident. Worse and worse. 
These gentlemen, the doctors, say that it is communi- 
cated from one body to another ; ior this is their Achilles, 
this the pretext for issuing so many useless orders. 
Now, supposing it an accident, it comes to this, that it 
must be a transitive accident, two words quite at variance 
with each other ; there being no plaìner and more està- 
blished fact in the whole of philosophy than this, that 
an accident cannot pass from one subject to another. 
For if, to avoid this Scylla, we shelter ourselves imder 
the assertion that it is an accident produced, we fly from 
Scylla and run upon Charybdis : because, if it be pro- 
duced, then it is not communicated, it is not propagated, 
as people go about affirming. These principles being 
laid down, what use is it to come talking to us so aboat 
weals, pustules, and carbundes ? . . ." 
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" Ali absurdities/' once escaped from somebody or 
otber. 

" No, no," resumed Don Ferrante, " I don't say so : 
science is science ; only we must know bow to employ 
ìt. Weals, pustules, carbuncles, parotides, violaceous 
tumours, black swellings, are ali respectable words, 
virbicb bave tbeir true and legitimate signification ; but 
I say tbat tbey don't affect tbe question at ali. Wbo 
denies tbat tbere may be sucb tbings, nay, tbat tbere 
actually are sucb ? Ali depends upon seeing wbere tbey 
come from." 

Here began tbe woes even of Don Ferrante. So long 
as be confined bimself to declaiming agaìnst tbe opinion 
of a pestìlence, be found everywbere willing, obliging, 
andrespectflil listeners ; for it cannot be expressed bow 
mucb autbority tbe opinion of a leamed man by prò- 
fession carries wìtb it, wbile be is attempting to prove 
to otbers tbings of wbicb tbey are already convinced. 
But wben be carne to distinguisb, and to try and demon- 
strate tbat tbe error of these pbysicians did not consist 
in affirming tbat tbere was a terrible and prevalent 
malady, but in assigning its rules and causes ; tben (I 
am speakìng of tbe earliest times, wben no one would 
listen to a word about pestilence), tben, instead of 
listeners, be found rebellious and intractable opponents ; 
tben tbere was no room for speecbifying, and be could 
no longer put fortb bis doctrines but by scraps and 
pìecemeal. 

" Tbere's tbe true reason only too plainly, after ali," 
said be ; '* and even tbey are compelled to acknowledge 
it, wbo maintain tbat otber empty proposition besides. 
.... Let tbem deny, if tbey can, tbat fatai coi\junction 
of Saturn witb Jupiter. And wben was it ever beard 
say tbat influences may be propagated. . . . And would 
tbese gentlemen deny tbe existence of influences ? Will 
tbey deny tbat tbere are stars, or teli me tbat tbey are 
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placed up there for no purpose, lìke so many pin-heads 
stuck ìnto a pincushion ? . . . Bui what I cannot nnder- 
stand aboat these doctors is this; to confess that we are 
under so malignant a conjunctìon, and then tocome and 
teli US, T¥Ìtli an eager face, ' Don't touch this, and don't 
touch that, and youll he safe!' As if this avoiding of 
material contact with terrestrial bodies could hinder the 
virtual effect of celestial ones ! And such anxiety about 
buming old clothes! Poor people ! will you bum Jupi- 
ter, will you bum Satura ?" 

His freltUf that is to say, on these grounds, he used 
no precautions against the pestilence ; took it, went to 
bed, and went to die, like one of Metastasio's heroes, 
quarrelling with the stars. 

And that famous library of his ? Perhaps it is stili 
there, distributed around his walls. 



THE BETSOTHED. 



CHAPTER XXXVIIl. 

^"^^^RiT-iNE fine evening, Agneae heard a csrriage 
it the door. — It is slie, and none other! 
ras indeed Luciti, «itb the gocMi widon 
/ the mutuai greetÌDgs ne leave the rettder to 
imagiue. 

Next motmng Renzo arrived in good thne, totatly 
i^norant of what had happened, and with no other ìnten- 
dona thaD of ponriag out hia feelings a little with Agneae 
aboDt Lncia's long delay. The gealiculationa he made, 
and the exclamations he uttered, on finding her thus 
before hia eyes, we will alao refer lo our reader's ima- 
^natioQ. Luda's exhibitions of pleasore towacda him 
were such, that it will not take mauj' words to give an 
account of them. " Good momiug, Renzo ; how do 
joìi do?" said ahe, nith downcaat eyea, and an air of 
composure. Nor let the reader think that Renzo con- 
aidered this mode of reception too cold, and took it at 
ali amias. He entered fùlly iato the meaoùig of her 
behaviouT ; and aa among educated people one knows 
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how to make allowance for compliments, so he under- 
stood very well what feelìngs lay hidden beneath these 
words. Besides, ìt was easy enough to perceive that 
she had two ways of proiFeriDg them, one for Renzo, 
and another for ali those she mìght happen to know. 

" It does me good to see you," replied the youth, 
making use of a set phrase, whìch he himself, however, 
had invented on the spur of the moment. 

" Our poor Father Cristoforo ! . . . ." said Lucia : 
" pray for his soul : though one may be almost sure 
that he is now praying for us above." 

" I expected no less, indeed/' said Renzo. Nor was 
this the only mehincholy chord touched in the course of 
this dialogue. But what then ? Whatever sabject was 
the topic of conTersation, it always seemed to them de- 
lightful. Like a caprìcious horse, whìch halts and plants 
ìtself in a certain spot, and lifts first one hoof and then 
another, and sets it down again in the self-same place, 
and cuts a hundred capers before taking a single step, 
and then ali on a sudden starts on its career, and speeds 
forward as if bome on the wings of the wind ; such had 
time become in his eyes : at first, minutes had seemed 
hours ; now hours seemed to him like minutes. 

The widow not only did not spoil the party, but en- 
tered into it with great spirit : nor could Renzo, when 
he saw her lying on that miserable bed in the Lazzeretto, 
bave imagined her of so companionable and cheerful a 
disposition. But the Lazzeretto and the country, death 
and a wedding, are not exactly one and the same thing. 
With Agnese she was very soon on friendly terms ; and 
it was a pleasure to see her with Lucia, so tender, and, 
at the same time, playfdl, rallying her gracefiilly and 
without efiòrt, just so much as was necessary to give 
more courage to her words and motions. 

Àt length Renzo said that he was going to Don Ab- 
bondio, to make arrangements about the wedding. 
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He went, and with a certain air of respectftil raillery, 
** Signor Curate," said he, " bave you at last lost that 
headache, which you told me prevented your marrying 
US ? We are now in time ; the bride is here, and l've 
come to know when it yriR he convenient to you : but 
ibis time, I must request you to make baste." 

Don Abbondio did not, indeed, reply that he would 
not ; but he began to besitate, to bring forward sundry 
excuses, to throw out sundry insinuations : and why 
bring himself into notice and publisb bis name, with that 
proclamation for bis seìzure stili out against bim ? and 
that the tbing could be done equally well elsewbere ; 
and this, that, and the other argument. 

" Oh, I see!" said Renzo : " you 've stili a little pain 
in your head. But listen, listen." And be began to 
describe in what state he bad beheld poor Don Rodrigo ; 
and that by that time he must undoubtedly be gone. 
" Let US hope," concluded he, " that the Lord will bave 
bad mercy on him." 

<< This has nothing to do with us,*' said Don Abbondio. 
" Did I say no ? Certainly I did not ; but I speak .... 
I speak for good reasons. Besides, don't you see, as 
long as a man has breath in bis body .... Only look at 
me: l'm somewhat sickly; I too bave been nearer the 
other world than this: and yet l'm here; and . . . . if 
troubles don't come upon me ... . why .... I may hope 
to stay here a little longer yet. Think, tpo, of some 
people's constitutìons. But, as I say, this has nothing 
to do with US." 

After a little further conversatìon neither more nor 
less conclusive, Renzo made an elegant bow, returned 
to bis party, made bis report of the interview, and con- 
cluded by saying : " l've come away, because l've bad 
quìte enough of it, and that I m^htn't run the risk of 
losing my patience, and using bad words. Sometimes 
he seemed exactiy like what he was that other time : 
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the very same hesitatìoo, and the very same arguments : 
l'm sure, if it had lasted a little longer, he*d bave re- 
tumed to the charge vrìih some words in Latin. I see 
there must be another delay : it would he batter to do 
ìirhat he says at once, and go and get married where 
we're about to live." 

" l'U teli you what Tre'll do," said the widow : " I 
should like you to let us women go make the trial, and 
see whether we can't lind rather a better way to manage 
him. By this means, too, I shall bave the pleasure of 
knowing this man, i/f^hether he's just such as you describe 
him. After dinner I should like to go, not to assail 
him again too quickly. And now, Signor bridegroom, 
please to accompany us two in a little walk, wbile 
Agnese is so busily employed: I will act the part of 
Lucia's mother. I want very much to see these moim- 
tains, and this lake of which l've heard so mucb, ra<lier 
more at large, for the little l've already seen of tbem 
seems to me a charmingly fine view." 

Renzo escorted them first to the cottage of bis hospi- 
table friend, where they met with a hearty welcome ; 
and they made him promise that, not that day only, but, 
if he could, every day, he would join their party at 
dinner. 

Having retumed from their ramble, and dined, Renzo 
suddenly took bis departure, without saying where he 
was going. The women waited a little wbile to confer 
together, and concert about the mode of assailing Don 
Abbondio ; and at length they set off to make the 
abLacjL. 

— Here they are, I declare, — said he to himself ; but 
he put on a pleasant face, and offered warm congratu- 
latìons to Lucia, greetings to Agnese, and compliments 
to the stranger. He made them sit down; tben he 
entered apon the grand subject of the piagne, and wanted 
to bear fìrom Lucia how she had managed to get over it 
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in the mìdst of so many sorrows : the Lazzeretto afforded 
an opportunìty of brìnging her companìon ìnto conver- 
sation; then, as was but fair, Don Abbondio talked 
about his share in the storm; then followed great re- 
joicìngs with Agnese, that she had come forth unharmed. 
The conversation was carried to some length : from the 
very first moment the two elders were on the watch for 
a favourable opportunity of raentìoning the essential 
poìnt; and at length one of the two, I am not sure 
which, succeeded in breaking the ice. But what think 
you? Don Abbondio could not bear with that ear. He 
took care not to say do, but behold ! he again recurred 
to his usuai evasions, circumlocutìons, and hoppìngs 
from bush to bush. " It would be necessary," he said, 
" to get rid of that order for Renzo's arrest. You, 
Signora, who come from Milan, will know more or less 
the course these matters take ; you would claim protec^ 
tion — some cavalier of weight : for with such means 
every wound may be cured. If then we may jump to 
the conclusion, without perplexìng ourselves with so 
many considerations ; as these young people, and our 
good Agnese bere, already intend to expatriate them- 
selves, (but l'm talking at random ; for one's country is 
wherever one is well off,) it seems to me that ali may 
be accomplished there, where no proclamation inter- 
poses. I doD 't myself exactly see that this is the moment 
for the conclusion of this match, but I would wish it 
well concluded, and undisturbedly. To teli the truth : 
bere, with this edict in force, to proclaim the name of 
Lorenzo Tramaglino from the aitar, I couldn't do it 
with a quiet conscience : I too sincerely wish them well ; 
I should be aftaìd I were doing them an injury. You 
see, ma'am, and they too." 

Here Agnese and the widow, each in their own way, 
broke in to combat these arguments : Don Abbondio 
reproduced them in another shape : it was a perpetuai 
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recommencement : when lo, enter Renzo with a deter- 
mined step, and tìdings in his face. 

" The Signor Marquis has arrived," saìd he. 

" What does this mean ? Arrived where ?" asked Don 
Ahbondìo. 

'* He has arrived at his palace, which was once Don 
Rodrigo 's ; because this Signor Marquis is the heir hj 
feoffment in trust, as they say ; so that there's no longer 
any doubt. As for myself, I should he very glad of it, 
if I could hear that that poor man had died in peace. 
At any rate, l've said Paternosters for him Mtherto ; 
now I will say the De profundis. And this Signor Mar- 
quis is a very fine man." 

" Certainly," said Don Abbondio, " l've heard him 
mentioned more than once as a really excellent Signor, 
a man of the old stamp. But is it positively true ?...." 

" Will you believe the sexton ?" 

" Why ?" 

" Because he's seen him with his own eyes. IVe only 
been in the neighbourhood of the castle ; and, io say 
the truth, I went there on purpose, thinking they must 
know something there. And several people told me 
about it. Afterwards, I met Ambrogio, who had just 
been up there, and had seen him, I say, take possession. 
Will you hear Ambrogio 's testimony ? I made him wait 
outside on purpose." 

" Yes, let him come in," said Don Abbondio. Renzo 
went and called the sexton, who, after confirming every 
fact, adding fresh particulars, and dissipating every doubt, 
again went on his way. 

" Ah ! he's dead, then ! he's really gone!" exclaimed 
Don Abbondio. " You see, my children, how Provi- 
dence overtakes some people. You know what a grand 
thing this is ! what a great relief to this poor country ! 
for it was impossible to live with him here. This pesti- 
lence has been a great scourge, but it has also been 
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n good broom ; it has 3wept away some, from whora, my 
cfaildren, we could never bave freed ouraelves. Young-, 



blooming, and in full vigour, we might iiave said thst 
they who were destined to assist at their fimeral, were 
stili writing Latin eserciaes at school ; and in the twink- 
ling of an eye theyVe disappeared, by hundreds at a 
time. We Bhall uo longer sce him going abnut witli 
those cut^throat loolcing fèUows at bis heela, with auch 
an ostentatious and superrìììous air, looking as if be 
had Bwallowed a ramrod, and starìng at penpie as if 
they were ali placed in the worid to be honoured hy bis 
condescension, Well, be's bere no longer, and we are. 
Ke'Il never agaia send Bucb messages to boneat men. 
He's giveu ns ali a great dea! of disquietnde, you see ; 
for now we may venture to say so." 

" l've foi^ven him from my heart," said Renzo. 

" And you do rigbt 1 it'a your duty to do ao," replied 
Don Abbondio ; " but one may thank Heaven, I sup- 
pose, who baa delivered us from him. But to return to 
ourselves ; I repeat, do what you like best, If you 
wish me to marry you, bere I am : if ìt wìll be more 
convenient to you to go elsewbere, do so. As to the 
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order of arrest, I lìkewise think that, as ihere is now no 
longcr any one who keeps bis eye on you, and wishes to 
do you harm, it isn't worth givìng yourself any great 
uneasìness about it ; particularly as this gracious decree, 
on occasion of the bìrth of the most serene Infanta, is 
interposed. And tben the piagne! the piagne! Ob, 
tbat piagne bas pnt to fligbt many a grand tbing ! So 
tbat, if you like .... to-day is Tbnrsday .... on Sun- 
day IH ask you in cburcb; because wbat may bave 
been done in tbat way before will count for notbing, 
after so long an interrai; and tben I sball bave the 
pleasure of marrying you myself." 

" You know we carne about tbis very tbing," said 
Renzo. 

" Very well ; I sball attend you : and I must also 
write immediately and inform bis Eminence." 

" Wbo is bis Eminence ?" 

" His Eminence," replied Don Abbondio, •* is our 
Signor Cardinal tbe Arcbbisbop, wbom may God pre- 
serve!" 

" Ob, I beg your pardon," answered Agnese ; " but, 
tbougb Tm a poor ignorant creature, I can assure you 
be's not called so; because, tbe second time we were 
about to speak to bim, just as l'm speaking to you, sir, 
one of tbe priests drew me aside, and instructed me bow 
to bebave to a gentleman like bim ; and tbat be ougbt 
to be called, your illustrious Lordsbip, and, my Lord." 

" And now, if be bad to repeat bis instructions, be'd 
teli you tbat be is to bave tbe title of Eminence : do you 
understand now ? Because tbe Pope, wbom may God 
likewise preserve, bas ordered, ever since tbe montb of 
June, tbat Cardinals are to bave tbis title. And wbv 
do you tbink be bas come to tbis resolution? because 
tbe word illustrious, wbicb once belonged to tbem and 
certain prìnces, bas now become, — even you know wbat, 
and to bow many it is given ; and bow willingly tbey 
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swallow it! And what would you have Jone ? Take it 
away from ali? Then we should have complamts, 
hatred, troubles, and jealousies without end, and after 
ali, they would go on just as before. So the Pope has 
found a capital remedy. By degrees, however, they will 
begin to give the title of Eminence to Bishops ; then 
Abbots will claim it ; then Provosts ; for men are made 
so : they must always be advancing, always be advanc- 
ing ; then Canons . . . ." 

" And Curates ?" said the widow. 

" No, no," pursued Don Abbondio, " the Curates 
must draw the cart : never fear that * your Reverence' 
will sit ili upon Curates to the end of the world. Far- 
ther, I shouldn't be surprised if cavaliers, who are 
accustomed to bear themselves called Illustrious, and to 
be treated like Cardinals, should some day or other 
want the title of Eminence themselves. And if they want 
it, you know, depend upon it they '11 find somebody to 
give it them. And then, whoever happens to be Pope 
then, will invent something else for the Cardinals. But 
come, let us return to our own affairs. On Sunday, l'il 
ask you in church ; and, meanwhile, what do you think 
l've thought of to serve you better? Meanwhile, we'U 
ask for a dispensation for the two other times. They 
must bave plenty to do up at Court in givmg dispensa- 
tion s, if things go on every where as they do bere. l've 
already ... * one * , . . two .... three . . . •. for Sunday, 
without counting yourselves; and some others may 
occur yet. And then you'll see afterwards ; the fire has 
caught, and there'll not be left one person single. Per- 
petua surely made a mistake to die now ; for this was 
the time that even she would have found a purchaser. 
And I fancy. Signora, it will be the same at Milan." 

" So it is, indeed ; you may imagine it, when, in my 
parish only, last Sunday, there were fifty weddings." 

" I said so ; the world wotì't come to an end yet. 
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And you, Signora, lias no bumble-Jly begun io bovcr 
aboutyou?" 

<< No, .no ; I don't thìnk about such things, nor do I 
wish to." 

" Oh yes, yes ; for you will be the only single one. 
£ven Agnese, you see — even Agnese . . . ." 

" Poh 1 you are inclined to be merry," araid Agnese. 

<< I am, indeed ; and I think, at length, it's time. 
We've passed through some rough days, haven't we, my 
young ones? Some rough ones we've passed indeed; 
and the few days we have yet to live, we may hope wilI 
bea little less melancholy. But, happy you, who, if no 
misfortunes happen, have stili a little time left to talk 
over bygone sorrows ! I, poor old man .... villains 
may die ; one may recover of the piagne, but there is 
no help for old age ; and, as they say, senectus ipso est 
morbus,** 

" Now, then," said Renzo, " you may talk Latin as 
long as you like, it makes no difi'erence to me." 

" You're at it again with that Latin, are you ? Well, 
well, l'il settle it with you : when you come before me 
with this little creature bere, just to bear you pronounce 
certain Uttle words in Latin, l'Il say to you — You don't 
like Latin ; good bye. Shall 1 ?" 

" Ah! but I know what I mean," replied Renzo; 
" it isn't at ali that Latin there that frightens me — that 
is houest, sacred Latin, like that in the mass. And, 
besides, it is necessary there that you should read what 
is in the hook. l'm talking of that knavish Latin, out 
of church, that comes upon one treacherously, in the 
very pith of a conversation. For example, now that we 
are bere, and ali is over, that Latin you went on pour- 
ing forth, just bere in this corner, to give me to under- 
stand that you couldn't, and that ot];ier things wero 
wanting, and I know not what besides ; please now to 
translate it a little for me." 
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"Hold your tongue, you wicked fellow, liold your 
tongae ; don't stir up these things ; for if we were now 
to make up our accounts, I don't know which would be 
creditoT. IVe forgiven ali; let us talk about it no 
longer; but you certainly play ed me some tricks, I 
don't wonder at you, because you're a downrìght young 
scoomdrel ; but fancy this creature, as quiet as a mouse, 
ibis little Saint, whom one would bave tbougbt it a sin 
to suspect and guard against. But after ali, I know 
wbo set ber up to it, I know, I know." So saying, he 
pointed and waved towards Agnese the finger he had 
at first directed to Lucia ; and it is impossìble to describe 
the good-temper and pleasantry with which he made 
these reproaches. The tidings he had just heard had 
given him a freedom and a talkativeness to which he 
had long been a stranger ; and we should stili be far 
enough from a conclusion, if we were to relate ali the 
Test of this conversation, which he continued to prolong, 
more than once detaining the party when on the point 
of starting, and afterwards stopping them again for a 
little while at the very Street door, each time to make 
some jocose speech. 

The day following, he received a visit as unexpected 
as it was gratifying, from the Signor Marquis we bave 
mentioned; a person beyond the prime of manhood, 
whose countenance was, as it were, a seal to what 
report had said of him ; open, benevolent, placid, hum> 
bla, dignified, and with something that indicated a 
resigned sadness. 

" I come," said he, " to bring you the compliments of 
the Cardinal Arcbbishop." 

" Ah, what condescension of you both !" 

" When I was about to take leave of that incompa- 
rable man, who is good enough to honour me with bis 
friendship, he mentioned to me two young betrothed 

VOL. II. 3f 
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persons of this pansh, who bave had to sufPer on aoooiint 
of the onfortunate Don Rodrigo. His Lordship wisbes 
to bave some tidings of tbem. Are tbej living ? and are 
their affairs settied?" 

" Every tbing is setUed. Indeed, I was intendìng to 
write about tbem to bis Eminence ; but now tbat I bave 
tbe bonour ..,.** 

" Are tbey bere ? " 

** Tbey are ; and tbey will be man and wife as soon 
as possible." 

" And I request you to be good enougb to teli me if 
I can be of any service to tbem, and also to instruct me 
in tbe best way of being so. During tbis calamity, 
I baye lost tbe only two sons I bad, and tbeir motber, 
and bave received tbree considerable inberitances. 
I bad a superfluity even before ; so tbat you see it ìs 
really rendering me a service to give me an oppor- 
tunity of employing some of my ^realtb, and partica- 
larly sucb an opportunity as tbis." 

" May Heaven bless you ! Wby are not ali ... . 
Enougb; I tbank you most beartily, in tbe name of 
tbese my cbildren. And since your illustrious Lordsbip 
gives me so mucb encouragement, it is true, my Lord, 
tbat I bave an expedient to suggest wbicb perbaps may 
not displease your Lordsbip. Allow me to tcJl you, 
tben, tbat tbese wortby people are resolved to go and 
settle tbemselves elsewbere, and to sell wbat little pro- 
perty tbey bave bere : tbe young man a vineyard of 
about nine or ten perche s, if l'm not mistaken, but 
neglected and completely overgrown. Besides, be also 
has a cottage, and his bride anotber, now botb, you will 
see, tbe abode of rats. A nobleman like your Lordship 
cannot know how the poor fare, when tbey are redaced 
to the necessity of disposing of tbeir goods. It always 
ends by falling into the hands of some knave, who, if 
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occasion oflfers, will make love to the place for some 

time, and as soon as he finds that ita owner wants to 

sell it, draws back, and pretends not to wish for it ; so 

that he is obliged to run after him, and give it him for 

a piece of bread; particularly, too, in such circum- 

stances as these. My Lord Marquis will already have 

seen the drift of my remarks. The beat charity your 

most illustrious Lordship can afford to these people is, 

to relieve them from this diflSculty by purchasing their 

little property. To say the truth, I have an eye to my 

own interest, my own advantage, in making this sug- 

gestion, the acquisition in my parish of a fellow-ruler 

like my Lord Marquis ; but your Lordship will decide 

according to your own judgment ; I have only spoken 

from obedience." 

The Marquis highly commended the suggestion, re- 
tumed thaiÀs for it, begged Don Abbondio to be the 
judge of the price, and to charge it exorbitantly, and 
completed the Corate 's amazement by proposing to go 
together immediately to the bride's house, where they 
should probably also find the bridegroom. 

By the way, Don Abbondio, in high glee, as may be 

imagined, thought of and mentioned another proposal. 

*^ Since your illustrious Lordship is so inclined to benefit 

these poor people, there is another service which you 

might render them. The young man has an order of 

arrest out against him, a kind of sentence of outlawry, 

for some trifling fault he committed in Milan two years 

ago, on that day of the great insurrection, in which he 

chanced to be implicated, without any malicious inten- 

tions, indeed, quite ignorantly, like a mouse caught in 

a trap. Nothing serious, I assure you; mere boyish 

tricks, mischievous pranks; indeed, he is quite incapable 

of committing an.actual crime. I may say so, for I bap- 

tized him, and have seen him grow up under my eyes. 
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Besides, if your Lordship wonld take any pleasme in 
it, as gentlemen sometimes do in hearing these poor 
people's rude language, you can make him relate the 
account himself, and you wili hear. At presenta as it 
refers to old matters, no one gives him any molesta- 
tion ; and, as I have said, he thinks of leaving the state; 
but in the course of time, or in case of returning bere, 
or going elsewhere, some time or other, you will agree 
with me that it is always better to find oneself dear. 
My Lord Marquis has influence in Milan, as is just, both 
as a noble cavalier, and as the great man he really is 
.... No, no, allow me to say it, for truth will have its 
way. A recommendation, a word from a person like 
yourself is more than is necessary to obtain a ready 

acquittal." 
« Are there not heavy charges against this young 



man 



?" 



" Pshaw, pshaw ! I would not believe them, They 
made a great stir about it at the moment ; but I don*t 
think there's anything now beyond the mere formà- 

lities." 

** If so, the thing will he easy ; and I willingly take 

it upon me." 

" And yet you wiU not let it be said that you are a 
great man. I say it, and I will say it ; in spite of your 
Lordship, I will say it. And even if I were to be silent, 
it would be to no purpose, because everybody says so : 
and vox populi, vox Dei.'* 

They found Renzo and the three women together, as 
they expected. How these felt we leave the reader to 
imagine ; but for my part, I think that the very rough 
and bare walls, and the Windows, and the tables, and 
the kitchen utensils, must have marvelled at receivinj^ 
among them so extraordinary a guest. He encoun^ed 
the conversation, by talkmg of the Cardinal and theìr 
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other matters with iinreserved cordialìty, aùd at the 
same time, with great delicacy. By and by he carne 
lo the proposal. Don Abbondio, being requested by 
Mm to name the price, carne forward ; and, after a few 
gestures and apologies, — that it wasn't in bis line, and 
that he could only guess at random, and that he spoke 
out of obedience, and that he left it to him, mentioned 
what he thought a most extravagant sum* The pur- 
chaser said that, for bis part, he was extremely well 
satisfied, and as ìf he had misunderstood, repeated 
doublé the amount* He would not bear of rectifying 
the mistake, and cut short and concluded ali fdrther 
conversation, by inviting the party to dinner at bis 
palace the day after the weddìng, when the deeds should 
he properly drawn out. 

— Ah! — said Don Abbondio afterwards to himself, 
'when he had returned home :-^if the piagne did things 
in tbis way always and everywhere, it would really be 
-a, sin to speak ili of it : we nùght almost wish for one 
«very generation ; and be content that people should 
be in league to produce a malady. — 

The dispensation arrived, the acquittal arrived, that 
blessed day arrived : the bride and bridegroom went in 
triumphal security to that very church, where, with Don 
Abbondio's own mouth, they were dedared man and 
wife. Another, and far more singular triumph, was the 
gòing next day to the palace ; and I leave my readers 
to cofajecture the thoughts which must bave passed 
through theirminds on ascending that acdivity, onenter-* 
ing that doorway; and the observations that each 
must bave made, according to bis or ber naturai 
•disposition. I will only mention that, in the midst 
of their rejoicing, one or other more tban once made 
the remarky that poor Pather Cristoforo was stili 
wanting to^ complete their happìness. "Yet, for him-r 
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self/' added they, ** he is assuredly better off than we 



are. 



The nobleman received them with great kindness, 
condncted them into a fine large servants'-lially and 
seated the bride and brìdegroom at table with Agnese 
and their Milanese Mend ; and before withdraiving io 
dine elsewhere with Don Abbondio, wished to assist a 
little at this first banquet, and even helped to wait npon 
them. I hope it wìll enter into no one's head to say 
that it would bave been a more simple pian to haTe made 
at once but one table. I bave descnbed him as an excel* 
lent man, but not as an originai, as it wonld now-a-days 
be called ; I bave said that he was hnmble, but not that 
he was a prodigy of humility. He possessed enough 
of this virtue to put himself beneath these good people, 
but not on an equality with them. 

After the two dinners, the contract was drawn ont by 
the hands of a lawyer, not, howeyer, Azzecca-Gca^bugU, 
He, I mean bis outward man, was, and stili is, at Cante- 
relli. And for those who are unacquainted with that 
neighbourhood, I suppose some explanation of this In- 
formation is bere necessary. 

A little higher up than Lecco, perhaps half a rnile or so, 
and almost on the confìnes of another country, named 
Castello, is a place called Canterelli, where two ways 
cross ; and at one corner of the square space is seen an 
eminence, like an artifìcial hillock, with a cross on the 
summit. This is nothing else but a heap of the boflies of 
those who died in this contagion. Tradition, it is true, sim« 
ply says, died of Me contagion ; but it must be this one, 
and none other, as it was the last and most destructiye 
of which any memory remains. And we know that un- 
assisted tradìtions always say too little by themselves. 

They fdt no inconvenience on their return, except 
that Renzo was rather incòmmoded by the weight 
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of the money he carrìed away with Mm. But, as the 
reader knows, he had had far greater troables in his life 
than this. I say nothìng of the disqoiet of his mind, 
which was by no means trìfling, in deciding upon the 
best means of employìng ìt. To bave seen the different 
projects that passed tbrough that mind) — the fancies — 
the debates ; to bave heard the pros and cans^ for agri- 
culture or business, it was as if two academies of the 
lastcentury had there met together. And the affair 
was to Renzo far more overwhehning and perplexing, 
becausc, since he was but a solitary individuai, it could 
not be saìd to him, — Why need you choose at ali? both 
one and the other, each in its own tum; for in sub- 
stance they are the same ; and, like one's legs, they are 
two things which go better together than one alone. 

Nothing was now thought of, but packing up and 
setting off on their joumey ; the Tramaglino family to 
their new country, and the widow to Milan. The tears, 
the thanks, the promises of going to see each other, 
were many. Not less tender, even to tears, was the 
separation of Renzo and the family from his hospitable 
Mend; nor let it be thought that matters went on coldly 
even with Don Abbondio. The three poor creatures 
had always preserved a certain respectfìil attachment to 
their curate ; and he, in the bottom of his heart, had 
always wished them well. Such happy circumstances 
as these entangle the affections. 

Should any one ask if there was no grief felt in thus 
tearing themselves from their native country, — ^from 
their beloved mountains ; it may be answered that there 
was : for sorrow, I venture to say, is mingled, more or 
less, with every thing. We must, however, believe that 
it was not very profound, since they might bave spared 
themselves from it by remaining at home, now that the 
two great obstacles, Don Rodrigo and the order for 
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Kenzo's apprehenéion, were both taken away. Bnt ali 
three had been for some time aocostomed to look upoD 
the country to wbich they were going as their own. 
ReiUEO had recommended it to the women, by tellina 
them of the fadlities which it afforded to artificers, and a 
hundred things about the fine way in which they could 
live there. Besides, they had ali experienced some very 
bitter moments in that home upon which they were 
now toming their backs; and mournfnl recollections 
always end in spoiling to the mind the placca which 
recali them. And if tfaese should he its native home, 
there is, perhaps, in such recollections, something stili 
more keen and poignant* £ven an infant, says our 
manuscript, reclines willingly on bis nurse's bosom, and 
seeks with confidence and avìdity the breast which has 
hitherto sweetly nourìshed him ; but if, in order to wéan 
him, she tinctures it with wormwood, the babe with- 
draws the lip, then retums to try it once more, but at 
length, after ali, refuses it — weeping, indeed, but stili 
refusing it. 

What, however, will the reader now say, on hearing 
that they had scarcely arrived, and setded themselTes in 
their adopted country, before Kenzo found there annoy- 
ances ali prepared for him ! Do you pity him? but so 
little serves to disturb a state of happiness ! This is a 
short sketch of the matter. 

The talk that had been there made about Lucia, for 
some time before her arrivai ; the knowledge that Renzo 
had suffered so much for her sake, and had always been 
Constant and faithfìil ; perhaps a word or two from some 
friend who was partìal to him and ali belonging to him, 
— ^had created a kind of curiosity to see the young girl, 
and a kind of expectation of seeìng her very beautiful. 
Now we know what expectation is : imaginative, credu- 
lous, confident; afterwards,whenthe trial comes, difficult 
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to satisfy, disdainful ; never finding what she had connted 
upon, because, in fact, she knew not her own mìnd; 
and pitìlessly exactìng severe payment for the love- 
liness so unmeaningly lavished on her object 

When this Lucia appeared, many who had perhaps 
thought that she must certainly haye golden locks, and 
cheeks blushing like the rose, and a pair of eyes one 
more beautiful than the other, and what not besides? 
began to shrug their shoulders, tum up their noses, and 
«ay, " Is this she ? After such a time, after so much 
talk, one expected somethìng better ! What is she, after 
ali? A peasant, like hundreds more. Why, there are 
plenty everywhere as good as she is, and far better too." 
Then, descending to particulars, one remarked one defect, 
and another, another; nor were there wanting some 
who considered her perfectly ugly. 

As, however, no one thought of teUing Renzo these 
things to his face, so far there was no great harm done. 
They who really did harm, they who widened the breach, 
were some persons who reported them to him: and 
Renzo — what elsecouldbe expected? — took them very 
tnuch to heart* He began to muse upon them, and to 
make them matters of discussion, both with those who 
talked to him on the subject, and more at length in his 
own mind. — What does it matter to you? And who 
told you to expect anything? did I ever talk to you 
about her? did I ever teli you she was beautiftil? And 
when you asked me if she was, did I ever say anything 
in answer, but that she was a good girl ? She's a pea- 
sant ! Did I ever teli you that I would bring you here 
a princess? She dìspleases you! Don't look at her, 
then. You've some beautiful women : look at them. — 

Only look how a trifle may sometimes suffice to decide 
aman's state for his whole life. Had Renzo been obHged 
to spend his in that neighbourhood, agreeably to hi» 
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first ìntentions, he wouldliave got on bui very badly. 
From being hiinself displeased, he had now become dis- 
pleasmg. Hewas on bad tenns with everybody, becaose 
everybody might be one of Lucìa's critìdseTs. Not that 
he actually offended against civilìty ; but we know how 
many sly things may be done without transgressing 
the rules of common polìteness : quite sofficient to give 
vent to one's spleen. There was something sardonie in 
bis whole behaviour ; he, too, found something to crìtì- 
cise in everything : if only there were two successive 
days of bad weather, he would immediately say, " Aye 
indeed, in this country ! " In short, I may say, be was 
already only home with by a certain nimiber of persons, 
even by those who had at first wìshed him well; and in 
coarse of time, from one thing to another, he would 
bave gone on till he had found himself, so to say, in a 
state of hostUity with almost the whole populatìou, 
without being able, probably, himself, to assign the 
primary cause, or ascertain the root from which such an 
evil had sprung. 

But it might be said that the plague had undertaken 
to amend ali Renzo 's errors. That scoui^e had carried 
off the owner of another silk-mill, situated almost at the 
gates of Bergamo ; and the heir, a dissolute young fel- 
low, finding nothing in this edifico that could afford him 
any diversion, proposed, or rather was anxious, to 
dispose of it, even at half its value ; but he wanted the 
money down upon the spot, that he might instantly 
expend it with unproductive prodigality. The matter 
having come to Bortolo 's ears, he immediately went to 
see it : tried to trèat about it : a more advantageous 
bargain could not bave been hoped for ; but that con- 
dition of ready money spoiled ali, because bis whole 
property, slowly made up out of bis savings, was stili 
far &om reaching the required sum< Leaving the ques- 
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tion, therefore, stili open, he retumed in baste, commu* 
nicated the affair to his cousin, and proposed to take it 
in partnership. So capital an agreement cut short ali 
Renzo's economical dubitations, so that he quickly de- 
cided upon business, and complied with the proposal. 
They went together, and the bargain was concluded. 
When, then, the new owners carne to live upon their 
own possessions, Lucia, who was bere expected by no 
one, not only did not go thither subjected to criticisms, 
but, we may say, was not displeasing to anybody ; and 
Renzo found out that it had been said by more than one, 
*< Have you seen that pretty shcrblockhead who has 
come hitìier ? " The substantive was allowed to pass in 
the epithet. 

And even irom the annoyance he had experienced in 
the other country, he derived some useful instruction. 
Before that time he had been rather inconsiderate in 
criticising other people's wives, and ali belonging to 
them. Now he understood that words make one im- 
pression in the mouth, and another in the ear; and he 
accustomed himself rather more to lìsten within to his 
own before uttering them. 

We must not, however, suppose that he had no little 
vexations even bere. Man, (says our anonymous 
author — and we already know, by experience, that he 
had rather a strange pleasure in drawing similes — but 
bear with it this once, for it is likely to be the last time,) 
nan, so long as he is in this world, is like a sick person 
ying upon a bed more or less uncomfortable, who sees 
iround him other beds nicely made to outward appear- 
ance, smooth, and level, and fancies that they must be 
most comfortable resting-places. He succeeds in making 
an exchange ; but scarcely is he placedin another, before 
he begins, as he presses it down, to feel in one place a 
)harp poìnt pricking him, in another a hard lump; in 
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short, we come io almost the same story over agaio. 
And for this reason, adds he, we ought to aim rather at 
doing well, than heìng well ; and thus we shonld come, 
in the end, even to he better. This sketch, althongh 
somewhat parabolìc, and in the style of the seventeenth 
century, is, in substance, true. However, (continues 
he again,) our good frìends had no longer any sorrows 
and troubles of similar kind and severity to those we 
have related : their life was, from this time forward, one 
of the cahnest, happiest, and most enyiable of Byes ; so 
that, were I obliged to gìve an account of it, ìt would 
tire the reader to death. Business went on capitally. 
At the beginning, there was a little dìfficulty from the 
scarcity of workmen, and from the ill-conduct and pre- 
tensions of the few that stili remained* Orders were 
published, which limited the price of labour: in spite 
of this help, things rallied again ; because, after all| how 
could it he otherwise? Another rather more judicioas 
order arrived from Venice — exemption, for ten years, 
from ali charges, civil and personal, for foreigners who 
would come to reside in the State« To our Mends, this 
was another advantage. 

Before the first year of their marriage was completed, 
a beautiful little creature carne to light; and, as if 
it had been made on purpose to gìve Renzo an early 
opportunity of iiilfilling that magnanimous promise of 
hìs, it was a little girl. It may be believed that it was 
named Maria. Afterwards, in the course of time, carne 
I know not how many others, of both sexes ; and Agnese 
was busy enough in carrying them about, one after the 
other, calling them little rogues, and imprinting upon 
their faces hearty kisses, which left a white mark for 
ever so long afterwards. They were ali very well in- 
clined ; and Renzo would have them ali leam to read 
and write, saying, that since this amusement was 
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in fashion, tliey ouglit at least to take advantage 
of it. 

The finest thing was io hear him relate his adven* 
tures : and he always fìnished by enumerating the great 
things he had learnt Irom them, for the better govem- 
ment of himself in future. " l've leamt," he would say, 
<' not to meddle in disturbances : IVe leamt not to make 
speeches in the Street : l've leamt not to drink more 
than I want : IVe leamt not to hold the knocker of a 
door in mj band, when crazy-headed people are about : 
and l've leamt not to buckle a little beli to my foot, 
before thinking of the consequences." And a hundred 
other things. 

Lucia did not fìnd fault with the doctrine itself, but 
she was not satisfied with it ; it seemed to ber, in a con- 
fìised way, that something was stili wanting to it. By 
dint of hearing the same song over and over again, and 
meditating on it every time, " And I," said she one day 
to ber moralizer, " what ought I to bave learnt ? I did 
not go to look for troubles : it ia they that carne to look 
for me. Though you wouldn*t say," added she, smiling 
sweetly, " that my error was in wishing you well, and 
promising myself to you." 

Renzo at first was quite puzzled. After a long dis- 
ciission and inquiry together, they conduded that 
troubles certainly often arise from occasion afforded by 
ourselves; but that the most cautious and blameless 
conduct cannot secure us from them; and that, when 
they come, whether by our own fault or not, confidence 
in God alleviates them, and makes them condudve to 
a better life. This conclusion, though come to by poor 
people, seemed to us so right and just^ that we bave 
resolved to put it bere, as the moral of our whole 
story. 

If this same story bave given the reader any pleasure, 
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be must thauk Ihe «noDjinous antbor, and, in some 
musure, Me revìier, for the gratificatioD. Bnt if, ii>- 
atead, we bave only aocceeded in nearyisg Um, he msj 
reat asaured that we did not do eo on purpose. 



